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CAREER OF AN EASTERN RETAILER. 


New Jersey is considered by lumbermen acquainted 
with it to be, considering its area, one of the most 
important lumber consuming states in the Union and 
consequently one of the best retail lumber states. It is 
generally looked upon, however, as a buyer of lumber 
and not as a producer. This view is correct, looking at 
the matter in a. broad way, and yet it may surprise 
many of our readers to learn that of the area of New 
Jersey over 50 percent is under timber of one sort or 
another, of various values, from brush lands to areas 
of pine that will average as well as almost any found 
while the 
annual timber product is valued at about 
$4,000,000, it is in comparison with the 
requirements of the state so insignificant 
that New Jersey may rightly enough be 


in the south or north. But 


put in the category with Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and the prairie states of the 
west. It is a great lumber consuming state 
because it is densely populated and con- 
tains scores of manufacturing towns and 
cities. It is not only a buyer of manu- 
facturing lumber and timber but of build- 
ing timber, not only because it is a thriv- 
ing, progressive state in its business enter- 
prises but because it is rapidly growing in 
population and annually consumes an 
immense amount of lumber for new build- 
ing as well as repair and replacement. 

Look at the map of New Jersey and 
there will be seen in the northwest a hilly 
country cut by parallel ranges of hills or 
mountains running from the northeast to 
the southwest. In the southeastern, or 
rather southern, part of the state are the 
great sandy plains, sparsely popuiated, 
which once were covered with a heavy 
growth of coniferous timber but now are 
largely waste. The rich and thickly set- 
tled part of the state lies in a strip thirty 
or forty miles wide from the northeastern 
corner to the southwest down opposite Phil- 
adelphia, taking in such prosperous places 
as Paterson, Newark, Jersey City, Morris- 
town, Plainfield, Trenton and Camden with 
all that cluster of residential or manufac- 
turing towns opposite Philadelphia. This 
is a wonderfully rich territory, and the 
northeastern part of the state, being in a 
sense a suburb of New York city, is more 
densely populated than almost any other 
section of the country that can be named. 
Indeed the last census gives Hoboken the 
credit, or otherwise, of being the most 
densely populated town in the United States, 
During the last decade New Jersey showed 
a larger percentage of growth in population than most 
of the older states, while its cities, or some of them, 
increased amazingly. 

It is not surprising that under such circumstances 
the retail lumber trade of New Jersey should be a 
prominent element in its commercial structure, and 
that the retail lumber dealer should take high place 
in the estimation of manufacturers and wholesalers 
everywhere in that wide territory north and northwest 
and south from which it most readily obtains its sup- 
plies. 

It is of one of the leading retail lumber dealers of 
New Jersey that we speak this week. 

Few among the lumbermen of New Jersey can go 
back as far in practical experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the lumber business. as the Hon. George B. 
Swain, of the firm of Swain & Jones, of Newark, a city 


which though so near New York yet has an independent 
existence and character of its own more pronounced 
than is usually the case with places close to a great 
metropolis. Mr. Swain is a native of New Jersey, 
having been born in Warren county on March 6, 1935: 
After spending his boyhood in Morris county, near 
Dover, he went to Newark where he has since resided. 
His experience in the lumber trade dates back forty-seven 
years to a time when, in 1853, he was employed as a 
clerk by George A. Van Wagenen, a dealer in lumber. 
After eleven years of his novitiate, in 1864, with J. M. 
Randall as partner, he succeeded to the Van Wagenen 
business under the firm name of Randall & Swain, which 





HON. GEORGE B. SWAIN, 
of Newark, N. J. 


was changed a few years later to Randall, Swain & Co. 
by the admission of William A. Jones as partner, and 
on the retirement of Mr. Randall in 1875 to the present 
firm of Swain & Jones. _ 

As business men the firm of Swain & Jones and their 
predecessors have always ‘been recognized as “among 
the leading merchants of Newark, occupying at all 
times a front position among the lumber dealers of the 
state. The yards which they have always occupied afe 
located on the Passaic river and ‘the Pennsylvania rail- 
road in the very center of the city of Newark. 

In the early years of the firm’s existence this part of 
the river front was the shipping point for the city and 
for the entire countryside for miles around. Carry- 
ing a large and complete assortment of stock, their 
market extended from the hillsdf Sussex and Warren 
to the southernmost part of the state; and the trade 


“to all lumbermen. 


which thirty years ago came to them of necessity still 
finds it profitable to continue placing orders with this 
firm. Even in the early days they were known as large 
buyers in all the markets from Albany to Ottawa’ and 
throughout Michigan, and no buyer was received with 
more esteem or more highly respected than Mr. Swain, 
whose frequent. visits gave him the benefit of a wide 
circle of friends among lumbermen, which he has con- 
tinued through his genial personality and good business 
qualities up to the present time. 

At the time the subject of this sketch entered the 
ranks of those engaged in the lumber business Newark 
had a population of 43,000, and the entire lumber sup- 
ply for the local market as well as for the 
surrounding country was brought by sailing 
vessels from Albany and Troy, which at that 
time were the chief distributing markets 
for nearly all the eastern states. 

When the firm of Randall & Swain 
was formed in 1864 Newark was looked 
upon as a_ thriving, progressive city. 
Within its corporate limits 765 manufac- 
turing establishments produced goods to 
the value of $28,000,000 annually. Its‘ fae- 
tories had become noted for the production 
of leather, jewelry, machinery, clothing, 
boots and shoes, hardware, trunks, harness, 
varnishes and cotton goods. The history 
of the population, expansion and growth of 
the city is that of other principal cities of 
the country. Newark has today a popu- 
lation of 246,000; its manufactures amount 
to $150,000,000 annually; its army of 
employees numbers 75,000, and the pay rolls 
foot up $50,000,000. 

The commercial interests of Newark have 
_kept pace with its manufacturing interests. 
The building trades and kindred lines serve 
Yo indicate the capacity of Newark as a 
consumer of lumber, and in this connection 
we might say that on an average from 1,000 
to 1,500 new buildings are constructed annu- 
ally within the city limits, while even a 
greater number are built each year in the 
outlying suburbs, to which easy and quick 
communication is now furnished by trolley 
roads, 

The value of the lumber interests is evi- 

dent from the extensive plants located on 
the west bank of the Passaic river. In all 
there are twenty yards having a combined 
capital of about $1,000,000, employing about 
500 hands and handling lumber to a value 
of upwards of $1,500,000 annually. No ree- 
ord of the receipts of lumber by water has 
ever been kept, but the Jarger portion of 
the receipts comes by vessels. During the 
past year an estimate was made of the 
carload receipts. They aggregated a total of 900 car- 
loads monthly, 10,800..foy the year, or over 150,000,000 
feet. .. : 
The business of the firm of Swain & Jones has kept 
pace with the growing needs of the markets to which 
they cater, as both members of this firm have applied 
themselves diligently to promote and expand their 
business; and the success of their efforts is well known 
While keeping up his activity in 
lumber circles, Mr. Swain has found time to assume 
additional labors of a public character, and has iden- 
tified himself with some of the leading institutions of 
the city and state. 

In 1878 George B. Swain was looked upon by the 
business community of Newark as one of its most intel- 
ligent and successful members. His active interest in 

(Continued on Page 21.) 
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_Porto Rico is rapidly coming to be a part of the 
United States in fact as well as in name, as is shown 
by the record of trade between the island and the 
country of which it is now a part. We have before 
us the figures for five months ending with September 


in a series of years. They show that in 1896 the 
imports from Porto Rico into the United States were 
valued at $1,485,492 and for the same period in 1900 
at $3,316,334. In 1896 the shipments from the United 
States to Porto Rico were valued at $717,744 and in 
1900 at $2,807,909. In the list of representative arti- 
cles sold to Porto Rico, however, lumber does not appear, 
it being one of the minor items in value. 
St ee 

Local trade in Chicago is notably active, almost 
phenomenally so compared with recent times, for with 
the building trades strikes in quiescence for a time build- 
ers are taking advantage of the opportunity to rush 
construction. Those who cater to the local demand 
for building lumber are actively employed, but as usual 
they are cutting each others’ throats in their endeavor 
to compete not only with themselves but with the entire 
lumber world. 

ee 

The United States navy department has been using 
fireproofed wood for the construction, or rather the fit- 
ting, of war vessels. There is no doubt at all that the 
wood is fire proof, that is to say, it will not blaze up 
nor communicate fire—but now it is discovered that the 
present processes are not permanent in their effect 
under certain conditions encountered in naval vessels, 
and therefore the department is looking for improve- 
ments in present processes or entirely new methods 
which will accomplish the desired results, In this con- 
nection perhaps it would be instructive to examine 
the mummy cases from ancient Egypt. At least some 
of them are preserved wood, the cells of which are filled 
with some material resembling lime. Perhaps wood 
preservation is another of the lost arts of which Wendell 
Phillips discoursed so eloquently. 


BABA LDL LILI IIS TF 


The newspapers of Mobile and Pensacola have been 
conducting a spirited controversy as to the relative 
advantages of those two ports regarding the quick dis- 
patch of lumber and timber vessels. Mobile is conceded 
to have the advantage in its use of steam power in load- 
ing vessels, but it is claimed that at Pensacola steam 
vessels can go through the harbor and over the bar under 
their own steam within one or two hours, while at 
Mobile the time from the harbor to the open sea is 
claimed to be five to seven hours. The loading of a vessel 
in four days is considered fast time in either port. 

BPP 


A somewhat interesting case has arisen at Fernan- 
dina, Fla., between the Hewes Lumber Company and the 
Seaboard Air Line. It appears that the Hewes Lumber 
Company had 40,000 railroad ties in storage in the 
warehouse of the Seaboard Air Line at Fernandina, for 
which warehouse receipts were duly issued to the lumber 
company by E. D. Lukenbill, agent of the line. Recently 
Mr., Lukenbill saw a chance to make some money on 
the stock market, and put up as collateral security upon 
his deals a duplicate set of warehouse receipts upon the 
ties in question. An order of the Hewes Lumber Com- 
pany upon the railroad company for a consignment of 
ties revealed the state of affairs and Lukenbill was 
arrested, but the Seaboard Air Line disclaims responsi- 
bility in the matter, claiming that Lukenbill in the sale 
of the ties was agent for the Hewes Lumber Company, 
the payment for the ties (about $13,000) having been 
made by the Hewes Lumber Company through him to 
the sellers at the time the warehouse receipts were deliv- 
ered to them. The question at issue is as to whether 
Lukenbill had any power of attorney from the Hewes 
Lumber Company in the sale of the ties, or whether he 
was acting as the agent of the railroad. 


BPA BPD DDD DDI 


As this issue of the LUMBERMAN went to press the 
Southern Industrial Convention was in session at New 
Orleans. No details of its proceedings had come to 
hand except such as were included in the press reports, 
but it was evident that the convention was largely 
attended and the program outlined in our last issue 
was being carried out with eclat. 

OBA PD LD LI III SS 

It is reported that the movement set on foot two 
years ago by the railroad companies, or perhaps by the 
car service associations, to provide by statute for making 
demurrage charges a lien on the contents of the car, and 
which at that time was defeated chiefly by the efforts 
of the Chicago Lumbermen’s Association, will be brought 
up again at the coming session of the Illinois state 
legislature. The courts have decided that storage and 
demurrage charges do not constitute ground for lien 
against the goods, and that the only remedy of the rail- 


road in case of failure to pay such charges is by civil 
process. The companies as represented in the car serv- 
ice association are anxious to legalize their demands. 
If patrons of the roads are not watchful there is likely 
to ba enacted a measure which will put shippers and 
receivers, not only of lumber, but of all other goods, at 
the absolute mercy of the railroad companies in this 
matter. No time should be lost in arranging for an 
effective opposition to such a bill. All lumbermen’s 
organizations in the state should take this matter up 
and, furthermore, should enlist the support of organiza- 
tions in other lines of business. 





Germany imported from the United States lumber 
and timber to the amount of 207,288 metric tons in 1897, 
271,298 metric tons in 1898 and 324,585 metric tons 
in 1899. As a metric ton is the equivalent of 2,204.6 
pounds avoirdupois, it is about equivalent to 1000 
feet of pine lumber; though as Germany’s imports are 
mainly of pitch pine and hardwoods, the latter largely 
oak, it is probable that the imports of last year amounted 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 feet, 
board measure. The above is taken from German official 
sources. The United States treasury reports give no 
exact basis for determining these matters, as some 
exports are stated in feet board measure, others in 
cubie feet and others simply by value. 


HANDLING LUMBER IN TRANSIT. 


Ferauson, 8. C., Nov. 27.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have read your article “Stopping Freight In Transit” in 
your November 17 issue. It strikes us that the right of 
stoppage in transit would be governed largely by the terms 
of sale and we should like your opinion-on that point. We 
have always regarded the delivery of material to the trans- 
portation company, where goods are sold f. o. b. Ferguson, 
Ss. C., as ending our title to them in any way; but where 
sold delivered to destination it seems to us that until deliv- 
ery is actually made to consignee the real title of the prop- 
erty should rest in the shipper. 

At the time of the rapid advance in lumber last year we 
had on hand an order to a poms in West Virginia which at 
time of shipment was worth $5 a thousand more than the 
price at which it sold. Through an error of the railroad 
agent here the car was rebilled and forwarded to a point in 
Ohio and a delay of some time was caused. The buyers 
demanded a new shipment, which fortunately we were en- 
abled to avoid. Had further delay ensued the parties would 
have bought in open market and charged the difference in 
price to our account. Had they done so we should have felt 
morally obliged to protect them and would have done so. 
What rights as against the transportation company would 
we have had, assuming that we had shipped a second car 
and the first car had been refused on arrival at destination? 
What notice, if any, should we have given the railroad com- 
pany in order to protect said rights? 

Santee River Cypress LUMBER COMPANY. 

On the first subject considered in the above our corre- 
spondent takes what might be considered a logical view 
of the abstract principles involved but, as stated in our 
issue of November 17, the courts seem to have gone 
beyond purely abstract considerations and to have given 
to the shipper of lumber a sort of lien on the goods 
until they should actually come into possession of the 
buyer, regardless of whether the sale was f. o. b, mill 
or delivered at the place of business of the buyer, or 
at such other place as he might order, provided the 
eonsignor is the seller and the consignee is the buyer. 
If the buyer take up the lumber at the mill and, doing 
his own shipping, is both consignor and consignee, 
there can be, as our correspondent suggests, no ques- 
tion. If the seller consign lumber to himself at point 
at which delivery was to be made, then again there can 
be no question. But for the protection of the seller 
the courts seem clearly to have decided that a claim 
on the lumber shall hold until actual delivery to the 
buyer shall have been made. 

There appears to be some conflict in the decisions 
as we approach the subject from different standpoints. 
While delivery to a railroad company of lumber for 
transportation to the buyer seems to be. constructive 
delivery to the buyer, because the railroad may be. con- 
sidered his agent, yet the courts have decided that an 
attachment against such lumber in transit by creditors 
of an insolvent buyer will not hold as against notice 
by the shipper not to deliver. 

In regard to the other point, illustrated by the 
particular case described, it seems to us, without con- 
sulting legal authority on the matter, that if through 
the error of the railroad company or its agents loss 
was incurred it would be responsible therefor, the claim 
to be collected through civil proceedings if amicable 
settlement were refused. It would seem that no special 
notice to the railroad company would be necessary other 
than as promptly as possible as the facts were deter- 
mined to call the attention of the company to them 
and to urge —_ fulfillment of the contract implied 
in the bill of lading. 
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NOTABLE YELLOW PINE STATEMENT. 


The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
October, showing cuts of the mills in the various states 
within the territory of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the states to which shipments 
were made, develops the fact, when placed in contact 


with the report for the corresponding month of last 
year, that the yellow pine trade is larger this fall than 
last. Remembering the price strength that prevailed in 


the latter part of 1899 and comparing it with the price 

weakness characteristic of this year, it might be sup- 

posed that such conditions could be explained only by 

a poorer trade now than then, whereas the reverse has 
en the case. 

= Ph by themselves figures mean little; they need to 

be compared and analyzed to make their worth apparent. 


This we have endeavored to do for the benefit of our - 


readers. Right at the beginning let us say that the 
total shipments reported to the bureau for October 
this year were 174,534,831 feet, while for October, 1899, 
the shipments so reported were but 133,997,915 feet. 
Furthermore, in October of 1899 the cut was in excess 
of shipments while in October, 1899, the shipments 
exceeded the cut by 12,243,491 feet. Yet in October 
of last year prices were strong and in October of this 
year they were weak. ; ; 
"At the bottom of this page is a table which gives 
the clearing house report for October last with the totals 
of shipments of the year previous. It may be objected 
that the reports of a year ago were from only 140 con- 
cerns while this year they represented 153, It is prob- 
able that the additional reports this year will cover 
mills of much smaller average capacity, but assuming 
that they are practically the same we have added 9 per- 
cent to the total of last year in order to make a fair 
comparison between the two, and place the figures in 
contrast in the following table: 


Ine. or 

October, 1899, October, Dec. 

States. Equalized. 1900. Perc. 
New England states.........- 1,221,304 1,476,144 *21 
EE os oie 4.5 00.9 Bebe ee 2,507,023 920,966 65 


2,305,349 2,090,121 9 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 2 i 
SURED 5 cs y else «.0°d'4'0% bores : . 5,861,419 1,535,973 74 
NG sa) sin esate iso POA. Oe 5,547,789 5,551,777 *1 
ED cn icp ae Pah tb sae sss 7,237,478 8,679,227 *20 
Illinois . 10,675,647 14,746,471 *29 





2'060,489 3,657,490 *77 


T , e 
Minn 658,152 435,876 34 


Minnesota 


Wiscons 1,138,288 558,828 51 
M a 13,976,152 17,056,596 *22 
PD. co peeve 13,017,623 15,115,991 *16 
Nebraska 6,830,687 7,849,024 *8 





1,534,248 1,532,470 es 
7,599,306 6,243,681 16 
16,742,484 é *19 
2,628,005 5,583,154 *112 
3,059,957 764,172 75 


Colorado and South Dakota... 
Indian and Oklahoma Ters... 
OAS . 60:5. 0 0:00 0.0.00 6 0.00. 9020 
Tennessee and Kentucky...... 
New Mexico and Mexico...... 






ie aa pp 18/758 35,980,460 *92 
Seumerener sheers eneret ses 12'185,.853 13)423;802 *11 
anc ipa capa: 10/562'664 11,809/246 *12 

Total shipments ........- 146,058,250 174,534,831 *19 
le gegenesiaeeile 157,059,761 162,201,340 #3 
Increase in shipments........ “09? a a FS OTD 


Increase im CUCL... 6. eee eee eee 


*Increase. 

There is a measure of uncertainty as to the increases 
and decreases, owing to the large amount of shipments 
whose destination is not specified, but that must per- 
force be ignored, : 

It will be noted that almost all the states or sections 
which are heavy buyers of yellow pine show an increase 
in their requirements. Of the states which during 
October, 1900, consumed more than 5,000,000 feet each, 
all with two exceptions show a handsome increase, 
These were Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Tennessee and Kentucky. Ohio about 
held its own while for some unknown reason Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma fell off heavily. In all prob- 
ability, however, this was merely a temporary condition 
confined to that month, as Oklahoma has been a heavy 
lumber buyer this year. 

The reports for October of this year represent the 
business done by one hundred and forty two mills— 
seven in Missouri, thirty eight in Arkansas, twenty four 
in Texas, thirty-two in Louisiana, twenty-three in Mis- 
sissippi, fourteen in Alabama, and four in Georgia— 
and by fourteen wholesale concerns of Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

As these figures come from mills mainly west of the Ala- 
bama and Georgia line, shipments from them to points 
east of the Alleghanies are not heavy, but we find a 
twenty-one percent increase in the New England states, 
due undoubtedly to the special efforts that have been 
made by southwestern mill men to place their product 
in the Boston territory. 


The decrease in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and the lack of 
increase in shipments to Ohio are doubtless due to the 
easier condition of the northern pine market this 
season, which made it less possible for the southern mills 
to push far into the north, coupled with which was the 
heavy demand from their own natural territory which 
gave them little excuse to seek an outlet so. far to the 
north as they did last year. 

It is evident there is no valid reason for price weak- 
ness in yellow pine this year. The effect of the heavy 
movement this fall has been reflected .in prices, but 
not to the extent it should; and it is not unreasonable 
to look for much firmer and more uniform prices as 
soon as the fact shall become known and their full 
purport understood. 





MORTGAGES AND PROSPERITY. 


A great many people look upon evidences of indebted- 
ness, particularly in the way of mortgages either on 
real estate or chattels, as denoting an unsatisfactory 
business condition and poverty. This is a one-sided and 
narrow view of the case, for as a matter of fact real 
estate mortgages are more often a token of prosperity 
than the reverse. The richest sections of the country 
are those which have the largest mortgage indebtedness, 
not only actual but per capita and in proportion to total 
wealth, 

Mortgages are more often placed upon property to 
provide for expansion of business and to assist in the 
utilization of surplus capital than for any other reason. 
Nevertheless, each case must be considered independently 
to learn its true meaning. If in a farming community, 
for example, a series of crop failures leads to the plac- 
ing of mortgages to provide for living and operating 
expenses, then they are evidences of adversity; but any 
one familiar with agricultural conditions in the central 
and western states knows that they are very often tokens 
of a prosperous condition. 

Jand hunger is a characteristic of the active farmer. 
If he have a prosperous year and cash surplus he will 
wish to make an investment of the surplus too large 
for the cash in hand and therefore places a mortgage 
on his property. He may buy an adjoining tract of land. 
In such a case the mortgage is evidently a token of 
prosperity and not the reverse. Or he may wish to stock 
his farm more heavily and, lacking the full amount of 
money necessary, will incur‘either a real estate or chat- 
tel indebtedness. The latter has been carried on to an 
enormous extent in Nebraska and Kansas during the 
last two or three years, and the increase of chattel 
mortgage indebtedness in Nebraska, which has been 
referred to as an unfavorable symptom, is actually due 
to the heavy buying of range cattle for feeding. Kvery 
country banker in the state is familiar with this fact and 
looks upon these chattel mortgages as the best of col- 
lateral and also as evidences of thrift. Such operations 
are in @ sense speculative, but they have yielded in the 
last year or two very handsome returns to those who 
have engaged in them. 

There is another form of farm indebtedness which 
does not denote poverty. Every year there are tens of 
thousands of farmers through the country who move into 
the nearest country town permanently to reside. They 
have reached a period in life when they wish to be 
relieved from the care of the farm. They perhaps have 
sons who can run the farms or they find hardworking 
immigrants who will take them. The old farmer has 
money enough laid up to buy himself a place in town 
and fix it up for his accommodation, and so he invests 
his surplus that way and sells the farm to his boy or 
to some one else who places a mortgage upon it, on the 
interest of which the old man lives. This is a common 
thing in every country town in the agricultural states. 
Such mortgages certainly are not evidences of adversity. 

These things are not understood by many writers on 
such subjects, who confine their attention to the records 
and make theoretical deductions therefrom without any 
personal knowledge of the facts underlying the figures. 





STATUS OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


The New York state canals closed officially Decem- 
ber 1, according to custom, although boats that are in 
them were allowed to finish their trips. Of special inter- 
est to the lumber trade are the condition and prospects 
of the Erie. Canal trade has been very active during 


the past season and 300 more boats could have been . 
used than have been in service, The building of new 
boats, however, has hardly kept pace with the retire- 
ment of old ones, owing to the uncertainty as to the 
futur? cf canal improvement. In exceptional years like 
the last the canals are still profitable, but when freight 
movement is sc light as to induce low rates upon the 
railroads canal traffic is done at little or no profit. 

Out of the 1,000 boats in use about 500 are employed 
in the lumber traffic. The importance of the proposed 
imprcvement to the future life of the canal traffic is 
shown by the fact that the present boats just pay 
expenses upon an eastbound grain rate of 2 cents a 
bushel and a westbound freight rate of 75 cents a ton. 
If the canal were enlarged to allow of 1,000-ton barges, 
as against the present capacity of 240 tons east and 
125 tons west, the business could be conducted at a 
profit on a grain rate of 1 cent a bushel and 40 cents a 
ton westward for freight. 

A number of different plans have been considered on 
the subject of canal improvement for which surveys are 
in progress. One investigation has pursued the present 
line of the canal; another has investigated the use of 
the Mohawk river bed; still another purposes to connect 
Lakes Erie and Ontario by canal so as to use Lake 
Ontario to its entire length. The report of State Engineer 
Bond may perhaps not be ready before February 15, 
and the Canal Association of Greater New York has 
asked Governor-elect B, B. Odell, jr., to set a day upon 
which the various organizations represented in the asso- 
ciation may present their views in favor of canal improve- 
ment. 





COTTONWOOD PROSPECTS. 


The cottonwood lumber business is one that at. first 
view would seem peculiarly subject to organization, 
because those engaged in it are comparatively few, the 
timber stands in a narrow and well defined territory 
and the whole product is turned out under apparently 
similar conditions as to transportation routes and rela- 
tions to markets. But as a matter of fact there is 
such a wide diversity of individual conditions that it is 
difficult to harmonize all interests. 

Within the narrow territory in which eottonwood 
grows and is made into lumber there are illustrated 
about all the diversities of condition that can be found 
in the most widely distributed wood. Mills are large 
and small, operated by wealthy concerns and by those 
who have no reserve of capital whatever; some are 
located on rivers and some can ship by rail. It becomes 
therefore a serious question how to handle this wood 
so as to maintain anything like a steady or uniform 
price. 

There are perhaps twenty or twenty-five well-to-do 
and experienced operators, who furnish the financial 
backbone of the business, who should be expected to work 
together though even they have such diverse interests 
relating to supply and disposition of their stock that it is 
not always easy to make them agree. Still the com- 
paratively small number of important operators occupy 
such a strategic position and are in possession of such 
resources that they could, if they would, control the 
cottonwood market with almost absolute sway. 

The lately organized Cottonwood Lumber Association 
gives promise of achieving better results than any pre- 
vious organization of the sort in connection with this 
wood. ‘There will be found on another page the recently 
adopted constitution of the association. The new organ- 
ization, it will be seen, is established along the lines of 
the “bureaus of information” which have been so suc- 
cessful in other woods in giving the basis on which 
it was possible intelligently to conduct the business. 
Nine-tenths of all the trade demoralization results from 
ignorance of conditions. Where men in the same line 
fully understand all that pertains to it and, further- 
more, are in intimate touch with each other, it is com-” 
paratively easy to prevent price demoralization and to 
secure the best returns possible under the laws of supply 
and demand. Indeed those dreaded laws can largely be 
modified. An excessive supply can be reduced, and often- 
times demand can be encouraged by wise measures, 

One of the good things done by the new cottonwood 
asociation was the election as commissioner of a capable 
business man who has consented to give all the time 
to the affairs of the association necessary to conduct 
them in a thoroughly efficient manner. With the asso- 
ciation organized as it is, with its officers, its executive 
board and its commissioner all men of ability and high 
standing, cottonwood should cease to be the plaything 
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of circumstance it has been in the past and assume 
the stability of value to which its merits entitle it. 

But no matter what the ability or good faith prompt- 
ing such a movement it will have complete success only 
as it is supported by the industry which it represents. 
There is no selfishness in this movement, except as what 
is for the benefit of the cottonwood trade is for the benefit 
of every one concerned in it. It is an enlightened and 
high order of selfishness if it be selfishness at all. Con- 
sequently every member of the industry should heartily 
join hands in the new movement and so get in position to 
reap the utmost possible profit from his business in the 
good years that are to come, remembering that the life 
of the cottonwood industry is short at the best. 





THE HARDWOOD OUTLOOK. 


While the recent hardwood meeting in Chicago, 
fully reported last week, did not in its formal proceed- 
ings develop much of interest in regard to the hardwood 
market, it afforded an opportunity for many private con- 
ferences and for a general review of the situation by 
those who cared to interview the visitors. So large a 
number of states was represented that a thorough survey 
of the field could be made. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that there had 
been a decided stiffening in the hardwood market since 
election. The actual movement of stock has not in- 
creased heavily, but there are not a few new orders and 
a great many inquiries looking to the future, indicating 
that hardwood consumers, especially, will soon be in 
the market for their expected heavy requirements of the 
next six months. No special activity, however, is ex- 
pected until the first of the year, and the actual move- 
ment is expected to materialize in heavy shape about 
February 1. 

Stocks in the hands of manufacturers and dealers 
range from light to medium, with very few heavy ones 
reported. The conclusion is, therefore, that the stock 
on hand for sale is below the average. The current de- 
mand, which continues largely of a rush order, while 
not heavy is all and more than can be taken care of by 
the shippers in view of the scarcity of cars. In some 
sections this feature is a serious problem in current 
operations. 

In the way of prices there is a stronger tone with 
actual advances in some lines, and the few who have 
large stocks are disposed to hold them, believing that 
they will soon command prices which will show a hand- 
some profit above present conditions. 

The result of the year’s operations has been very satis- 
factory with the industry at large, only those having 
oceasion to complain who bought liberally during the 
last winter and consequently have had to stand the heavy 
decline. For the most part, however, dealers as well as 
manufacturers are well satisfied with the result of the 
year’s business so far. Not discouraged by last winter’s 
experience, there promises to be a heavy amount of con- 
tracting done by wholesalers and consumers during the 
next two months. 





SAVANNAH AND ITS TRADE. 


Savannah, Ga., is one of the oldest seaports of the 
country. Its name is familiar to all the people and it 
is more or less well known abroad, and yet there are. 
probably few who appreciate its real importance and 
the prominent place that old city has had and still 
has in the commerce of the United States. - ’ 

It seems rather odd to think in connection with 
Savannah of the Concatenated Order of’ Hoo-Hoo, an. 
organization which represents the social, fraternal and: 
the mirth loving in the lumber trade. Hoo-Hoo ‘is new; 
and Savannah is old. The one, it must ‘be’ corifessed,: 
is inclined to frivolity; the other is sedate, though! char-{ 
acterized by that courtliness. and amplitude of hospi- 
tality for which the hustling north finds too little times 
As was noted previously the Hoo-Hoo of Savannah and 
of Georgia on Friday night, November 9, welcomed W. 
B. Stillwell, the new Snark of the Universe, and one 
of the best known of all Savannah lumbermen, back to 
the city. The banquet was worthy of Savannah’s repu- 
tation as an entertainer and as a master of good taste 
in events social and gastronomic. It bore witness, more- 
over, to the enterprise and the progressiveness of this 
old lumber market, for as a lumber market and more 
particularly as a center for the handling and export 
of naval stores Savannah is famous. 

Savannah for generations has been the chief source 
of supply of yellow pine for the coast markets of the 
north. It has not had a monopoly of: this traffic 
—Charleston, Brunswick, Darien and other ports have 
had some share, large or small—but Savannah pre- 
eminently has stood for this great business based upon 
the fame of Georgia pine. Georgia pine of course is 
merely longleaf pine, pinus palustris as the botanists 
call it, but it was the Georgia product that first became 
known in the north and to the world at large, and 
“Georgia pine” it has remained to this day whether 
it come from that state, from Mississippi or Texas, 

For fifty years or more Savannah has been sending 
lumber by water and more lately by rail to the north, 
and across the Atlantic, and still it is a great market. 
For example: For the twelve months ending with 
August last its shipments aggregated 204,182,000 feet, 
principally of pine lumber. There is not only yellow 
pine in Georgia but immense quantities of cypress and 
in the northwestern part of the state heavy bodies of 
hardwoods, 

_ But it is as a center for the naval stores trade that 
Savannah is preeminent. It is third in the list of 


cotton ports but unchallenged holds first position in 
its transactions in the resinous products of yellow pine. 
It is Savannah capital that very largely has devel- 
oped the turpentine orchards not only of Georgia but 
of the Carolinas, Florida and Alabama. The receipts 
of rosin for the year ending August 31, 1900, were 
1,010,628 barrels and of turpentine 315,849 gallons. 
No insignificant fleet is used to handle the commerce 
based upon the naval stores trade of Savannah, and one 
company alone annually brings twenty vessels to that 
port for rosin and turpentine, some of them being 
tank steamers which receive cargoes of turpentine in 
tanks, thus avoiding cooperage and waste and bringing 
storage to the most economical minimum of expense. 

Lumbermen as such, however, are inclined to question 
the real value of the turpentine business in the indus- 
trial economy of the country. Nevertheless it contrib- 
utes $15,000,000 annually to the shipments of Savannah 
while the !umber shipments, large as they are, are valued 
at about $3,000,000 only. 

It is a good business that has been built up on the 
basis of the longleaf pine of Georgia, and it is pleasant 
to find that in that city, more than is usual in the 
commercial and banking centers of the south, is a dis- 
position properly to value the lumber trade. It is 
given facilities such as are accorded to it in few south- 
ern cities; and thus, under the lead of such men as 
Mr. Stillwell and others whose names are familiar to 
the entire trade of the country, the lumber business 
has continued to develop even in the old state of 
Georgia. 





RULING ON THE STAKE QUESTION. 


We referred last week to the fact that the railroad 
commission of Texas had ruled adversely to the applica- 
tion of the lumber shippers of that state for an allow- 
ance to be made for staking flat cars when used in ship- 
ments of lumber. There are some points presented in 
the decision that are of interest and as it is short we 
print it entire as follows: 


The complaint was heard upon the date fixed and it was 
contended by shippers that the cost to them for staking flat 
cars was: For each car loaded with rough lumber, $2.27; 
for each car loaded with dressed lumber, $11.88. Among 
the items employed in arriving at the cost of staking a car 
loaded with rough lumber is the item of freight charges on 
the weight of the stakes, estimated at 91 cents. At the 
hearing it was stated and not denied that no such charges 
are made or collected on shipments within the state of 
Texas, and so eliminating this item, the cost of staking such 
ear, according to statement of complainants, amounts to 
$1.36. On the other hand, it was represented by the railroad 
companies that the cost did not exceed 65 cents per car, and 
that it was the practice for shippers generally, when requir- 
ing the use of flat cars, to bear all the expense incidental to 
receiving on the car the commodity shipped. The only lum- 
ber dealer appearing at the hearing made the statement that 
he frequently sold the stakes he received, realizing 5 cents 
each or 60 cents per car. Deducting this amount from the 
cost as estimated by complainants would leave a net cost 
of 75 cents per car, and, according to estimate of those 
opposing, a net cost of 5 cents per car. 

On interstate shipments—that is, those shipments going 
beyond this state—it was admitted that no deduction or 
allowance was made for weight of stakes, but that freight 
was collected thereon, but it was stated that this was done 
by railroads outside this state and over the protests of 
railroads within the state. 

The railroad commission is of the opinion that no allow- 
ance or deduction should be made for staking flat cars, when 
demanded by shippers for the shipment of rough lumber: 
that, flat cars are not suitable for the shipment of dressed 
lumber, and that shippers have an adequate remedy pro- 
vided by statute for receiving’ box cars when desired; that 
this commission is without authority to prescribe regula- 
tions to govern interstate commerce; that is, shipments 
moving beyond the state. 

It was contended in argument of complainants in this case 
that the commission should enter an order requiring railroad 
companies’ to make permanent additions to their flat car 
equipment, such as stakes, strips etec., so as to make them 
suitable. within themselves to haul all classes of lumber 
without damages or extra cost to the shipper. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to this contention to say that if it were proper 
under any state of facts to do so it can not be legally done 
at this hearing under the notice limiting the consideration 
to the. question of making an allowance for such stakes as 
are furnished by the shipper, which allowance it is seen we 
decline to make, 

It is therefore ordered that the complaint be dismissed. 


We imagine that.the above decision and the con- 
siderations on which it is based are not only a dis- 
appointment to lumbermen but somewhat exasperating 
as well. Apparently the railroad statement as to the 
cost of equipping flat cars loaded with rough lumber 
with stakes and binders was preferred to that of the 
lumbermen who do the work, and weight seemed to be 
given to the railroads’ statement that it had been the 
custom for lumber shippers. to furnish the stake equip- 
ment. Of.course it had. It had been the custom 
because it -had been demanded by the railroad com- 
panies and it was this very custom which the lumber- 
men were trying to overthrow. Thus to make an abuse 
its own defense seems hardly logical. 

Then the matter in regard to the sale of stakes by 
receivers ‘seems inconsequent. It is not likely that any- 
where the staves will be thrown away, for they would be 
used for fuel if for nothing else; but they do not con- 
stitute a commodity which the shipper can include in 
his invoice. 

Doubtless the commission was technically correct in its 
position in regard to dressed lumber on flat cars. 
But what is the poor lumberman to do? If he demand 
box cars and cannot get them, but can secure flat cars, 
it is little consolation to him to be told that his expendi- 
ture of $11 or $12 for protecting his dressed lumber 
Joaded on the only cars he can get is the penalty he 
pays for not going through the tedious and _ profitless 
forms of procedure outlined by the commission. The 
shipper might as well go out of business as to attempt 
to remain in it and conform to the commission’s notions. 
The outsider would say that if when box cars are 
demanded the railroad does not furnish them but sets 


. 


in flat cars instead it should stand all the expense of 
fitting the flat car to perform box car service; but as it 
is now the lumberman has to make a box car himself 
out of a flat, and, instead of the extra weight added 
being considered part of the car it is considered part of 
the shipment and its carriage has to be paid for on 
shipments outside of the state. 

Probably the Texas commission has done the best 
it could, but the law, or the commission, or both, or 
perhaps a too unyielding compliance with the technical- 
ities of the law, results in a condition which is not only 
absurd but works an injury to the shippers of the state. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Shippers of anthracite are making a supreme effort 
to get forward by lake into the northwest the maxi- 
mum tonnage during these remaining days of navigation. 
The traffic is now mainly to Lake Michigan, only a few 
belated cargoes now being destined to Lake Superior. 
The raising of the grain blockade at Buffalo early this 
week released a large fleet of vessels and close upon 
100,000 tons of anthracite coal got away for Lake 
Michigan. In most instances these were the final trips 
of the boats for the season, further traffic depending 
upon an unusually late season. Unless the winter prove 
remarkably open the contention now holds ground that 
there must ensue a shortage of anthracite in the north- 
west. At Chicago careful guarding of stocks by hold- 
ers, begrudged filling of orders presented in a most 
urgent manner, observance of circular prices, deep con- 
cern for future supplies, general inactivity pervading 
the various sales departments, are the continuing con- 
ditions. Receipts by both lake and rail have appre- 
ciably improved, but not enough materially to change 
the above conditions. There would be no concern could 
a good and sufficient equipment be assured this winter 
with which to transport from mines the needed fuel 
for western use, but sufficiency of that equipment is 
doubted among the sellers of coal, and hence their 
acquisitive attitude respecting stocks, Several prominent 
shippers who last summer sold coal freely for future 
delivery and who recently have been importuned by 
buyers to ship the coal on contract: have squarely repu- 
diated their obligations, saying that famine, induced by 
the strike, has made it impossible for them to fill con- 
tracts. Other shippers have unsettled obligations and 
hope to complete shipments during the winter. One or 
two shippers are sending west about all the coal which 
their representatives here expect. The tendency is 
toward a more liberal movement of coal from mines 
to the west, but demand in the east has the same old 
insatiability and holds first place with producers. Out- 
put continues to suffer and accumulated orders bid fair 
to hold out for many weeks. Dealers in the east com- 
plain that their receipts are barely sufficient to tide 
over urgent calls. There was some talk of advancing 
prices December 1 but a conservative policy won out. 
Scattering sales at a premium of 25 cents are contin- 
uous, coming usually from dealers who are not regular 
customers and mostly for chestnut size, of which it is 
now apparent there will be in the west an inadequate 
stock. Many sellers are urging their customers to take 
stove size instead, just as they were compelled to do 
in some instances a year ago, this substitution being 
especially recommended in the northwest. Shipments 
to dealers are essentially restricted by the scant stocks 
in the west. Few salesmen are on the road and mail 
orders cover most of the current trade. However, while 
some requests for coal are urgent the volume of inquiry 
is moderate and denotes that, generally speaking, stocks 
among dealers are fairly good. 

Much interest is taken in the determined effort which 
the United Mine Workers are making to organize the 
bituminous miners of West Virginia before the opening 
of the interstate convention in January. That the min- 
ers of the state will sooner or later be amalgamated 
with the national association seems to be generally 
believed, but whether it will come without a struggle 
is another question. Miners of West Virginia are paid 
relatively lower wages than those in Pennsylvania or 
Ohio and if the union succeed in capturing the state 
the miners and operators in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois will have a determining voice in fixing the 
scale of wages for West Virginia in the future, when 
that there will be substantial modification of the present 
relative wages scarcely admits of doubt. Shipments 
from West Virginia to the west have been limited only 
by the railroad equipment available. Many new railway 
projects in the coal districts of West Virginia are under 
construction and the output will be increased when these 
transportation facilities shall be completed. 

The bituminous markets in the west are sluggish. 
Stocks on track are large and easily maintained. Noth- 
ing but a general policy of the miners to restrict out- 
put can keep it down to present demand. Increase of 
the latter will depend upon the arrival and continuance 
of weather more severe than recent types. Prices of 
almost all kinds of bituminous coal are soft, especially 
in the centers of distribution, where competition clus- 
ters. In many parts of the west values are less, if at 
all, impaired. Receipts of bituminous coal in the west 
from the eastern states are now fully up to require- 
ments, with few exceptions. The yards of jobbers and 
wholesalers throughout the west are said to be fairly 
well filled and large consumers of steam coal are con- 
tent to take in only as much fuel as the present calls 
for. Storage is not the vogue. Producers are watch- 
ing the weather man and nursing their courage. 

Coke gains slowly in most markets. Production keeps 
pace with a better inquiry and the tone of the market 
has improved. A few grades are slightly higher. 
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A Tip for the Temper— 344. 

Many people are born crying, live complaining and die dis- 
appointed.__John Plowman. 

Only the very wisest of the human family ever enjoy 
even comparative immunity from troublesome experi- 
ences. The Israelites suffered much tribulation because 
of their disobedience to the Jaws of God. Later genera- 
tions have had similar experiences, particularly as they 
have ignored the laws of God and man, But experience 
teaches that as it is easy to adapt one’s self to cir- 
cumstances and do the right thing so is it also neces- 
sary to one’s peace of mind, especially if journeying 
in a strange Jand. 

I Jay no claim to superior wisdom, but as I do not 
often invite the repetition of a disaster or fall the 
second time into a familiar trap I want to caution my 
friends intending to go abroad to be sure to humble 
themselves to the extent of vowing that they will keep 
their tempers (if possible); and that when asked by 
persons in authority to open their baggage or declare 
its contents they will if possible abandon all prejudices ; 
and that when resentment seems necessary they will 
resist a command with moderation and with an affa- 
bility of manner to be observed always by the wise trav- 
eler. Never excite resentment or indignation by oppo- 
sition. Time, patience and discretion are required in 
order to surmount many difficulties of the moment; but 
I have witnessed some disagreeable experiences that were 
invited by hasty and indiscreet measures. An example: 

My roommate crossing the ocean last spring on the 
steamer Etruria was an ex-minister from the United 
States to a South American republic, holding the office 
under President Harrison. He is still engaged in inter- 
national affairs, and while he had frequently sailed 
back and forth between North and South America had 
never crossed the ocean. The steamship company 
informed me in advance that he was a “man of parts,” 
and that I was fortunate in having him as a room- 
mate. He was genial, learned, thoughtful of my com- 
fort, and his unfailing generosity contributed to my 
well-being for eight days. But, alas for his own well 
being, he resented the commands of the custom house 
officials at Liverpool, became involved in a war of 
words, and his loquacity cost him a three hours’ delay 
in the custom house, while I slept the sleep of the lucky 
just at my hotel. He informed me of the experience 
next morning (Sunday). He spoke in subdued tones 
as we broke the fast and seemed to have suffered con- 
siderable humiliation because of the intemperate speech 
which had aroused the suspicions of the garrulous officer 
who put him to serious trouble before he could “clear.” 


The Plaint of the Misanthrope—345. 

On that Sunday morning in May I went from the 
breakfast table where my friend had informed me of 
his troubles to hear the Rev. Dr. Watson (“Ian Mac- 
Jaren”) preach. An officer of the church met me at 
the door, saying, “You are an American, T see; so am 
I—at least I have spent many years there, and am 
now in the cotton business in Liverpool and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and am the Liverpoo] director of the Dia- 
mond Match Company. Glad to see you. Have a seat 
in my pew.” Presently my kind friend spotted two 
American ladies who came up to the door and seated 
them alongside of me. They proved to be daughters of 
the Rev. C. Dewitt Talmage, and as Dr, Watson began 
to speak we presented a solid American phalanx in 
that pew. I won’t pretend to remember the text, hav- 
ing mislaid the particular notebook I used that day; 
but the sermon was about things we needed to know, 
and if ever a congregation got a good dressing down 
because they and the human family generally are ever- 
lastingly “kicking against the pricks” it was then and 
there. The learned doctor took especial delight in roast- 
ing chronic complainers, the men and women who when 
meeting you in the morning whine about the bad night 
they have passed; that person who, after a dramatic 
cough or two, will suggest that one of his lungs is 
making trouble, or is altogether gone. “Can you 
expect,” said the preacher, “that people will have more 
respect for you when they know that you are a one- 
lunged individual?” 

“In this day of very bad manners,” he continued, “it 
is the very depth of depravity to respond to a kindly 
inquiry after your health by unfeelingly outraging the 
questioner with a harangue about the bad condition 
of your liver.” 

After thoroughly berating the individuals who are 
given to chronic complaints about their conditions—and 
be it remembered that Dr, Watson’s congregation is said 
to be the richest in Liverpool—the distinguished divine 
instanced the greatest optimist of modern fiction— 
Dickens’ Mark Tapley—as an example among the 
lowly of fortitude and that unselfish spirit which en- 
deavors to make the best of one’s cireumstances in life, 
however disagreeable or disappointing they may be. 
He said: 

Take from your book shelves Dickens’ “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ and study the character of Mark-Tapley, who believed 
that there never “was a man_as could come out so strong 
under circumstances that would make other men miserable” 
as himself, if he could “only get a chance.” * * * He went to 
America as a servant to Martin Chuzzlewit and was. at all 
times a means of “saving grace” in the extreme dullness in 
which the Chuzzlewit party found themselves at times. 
Arrived at New York, Martin invested all his money and 


Mark’s in the purchase of a 50-acre tract in the distant city 
of Eden, which had been represented as a thriving com- 
munity. It was Martin’s intention to establish himself here 
as an architect. On reaching the place Martin was terribly 
disappointed to find it a dismal swamp, exhaling deadly 
miasma and containing a few scattered log cabins. Dis- 
- aay at this discovery, Martin sinks under an attack of 
ever. 

“Now, Tapley,”’ said Mark, giving himself a tremendous 
blow in the chest as a reviver, “now is the time for you to 
come out strong.” 

Martin soon recovers, when Mark is prostrated. lor 
many weary nights he lies burning up with fever, but as 
long as he can sleep he assures Martin he is still “jolly,” 
and when at last he is too far gone to speak he feebly 
writes “jolly” on a slate. 

When able to get about they finally return to England 
and eventually find themselves at the Blue Dragon and dis- 
cover their old friend Mrs. Lupin alone at the bar. A love 
passage between Mark and the widow ends in marriage and 
the conversion of the Blue Dragon into the Jolly Tapley, 
“a sign of my own inwention,” says Mark, “‘wery new, con- 
wivial and expressive.” 


Well, everybody took the sermon in, although not 
everybody succeeded in swallowing it all without mak- 
ing wry faces and feeling somewhat uncomfortable in 
recalling many lost opportunities for scattering sun- 
shine and self-sacrificingly hiding personal troubles. 
It was a great sermon—full of truth pungently applied ; 
and I hope through its influence never to cease to be 
thankful rather than complaining over my own lot 
in life. 

Said I to myself, ‘‘Here’s a lesson for me: 
This man is a picture of what I may be.” 
Impressions of a Clergyman-Author—3 46, 


In appearance, diction and sonorous delivery, but 
without evidence of seeking for dramatic effect, Dr. 
Watson is almost the ideal pulpiteer. His head would 
delight a physiognomist—large, round, well balanced, 
compact and covered sparsely with a mixture of brown 





“IAN MACLAREN.” 


and grayish hair. His features indicate intellectual 
sagacity, kindly shrewdness, dignity and spiritual clear- 
ness, the whole pervaded with a spirit of humor that 
tempers at all times his incisive and fearless attacks on 
the weakness and foibles of his auditors. He invavri- 
ably holds his congregation to the end of his discourse, 
Though sometimes called an Englishman, he is a Scotch- 
man through parentage on both sides and in appearance 
is a typical Scotch Highlander of simple, unpretentious 
tastes, natural manner and essentially refined character, 
Few have not read his more important works on bibli- 
cal subjects which have been published in the better 
character of magazines and in book form, and his lesser 
sketches in recent and current publications are read 
eagerly wherever American literature is disseminated. 
Hlis pronounced successes on the American lecture plat- 
form presage his return to this side of the Atlantic at 
possibly a not distant day. 


A Farcical Attempt at Defense—347. 


[ have received from Petri & Co., of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, under date of November 2, an additional long- 
winded communication which is a remarkable mixture 
of bad English, bad temper and general moral obliquity. 
Someone once remarked of a certain screed that there 
was nothing new in it which was true and nothing 
true which was new. The remark would hardly apply 
to this letter, as there appears to be nothing in it which 
is either true or new. Here is a sample of the specious 
arguments involved: 

Next lie is No. 39, where he (Creelman) says we 
had bought five cars oak to gain his confidence hefere 54 
accepted our order of a million feet.. The fact is that we 
had bought at that time 400,000 feet which we had paid 
“Tou talk about 1 for whi 

ou talk about a parcel for which we claimed alth 
we considered it satisfactory. How could we cusciaee "it 
satisfactory when we claimed? You contradict yourself. 
We informed simply that it was the best stuff we had re- 


ceived from Creelman; then he had never shipped really 
gee stuff before, and here some percentage was good. 

Iowever, on this parcel we made a loss of $344 on account 
of bad quality, shortage and difference in freight. This 
difference amounted to $135.85, but Creelman would not 
even pay same although he had sold the stuff ¢. i. f. Ant- 
werp. 

It remains to be explained here how the particular 
shipment to which reference was made was the best 
stuff that had been received from Creelman, and short- 
age was claimed for it on account of bad quality, when 
according to the statements of the Petri outfit, itself it 
had purenased and paid cash in full for 400,000 feet 
previous to that time. It remains to be explained also 
why Petri & Co. refused the oak parcel on account of 
irregular bill of lading when the stuff had already been 
delivered into their hands. There is nothing to explain 
the fact that in their letter of April 18 they stated 
that it was mutually agreed that Mr. Rodriguez should 
take up all cottonwood at New Orleans, and that in 
a subsequent letter they stated he was to have nothing 
to do with cottonwood—that they would refuse to pay 
him. Petri & Co. give Mr. Creelman the lie direct, 
stating that the cottonwood per Andriejeff was not in- 
spected by their inspector, although I am unable to 
find anything that has been published stating that it 
had been. I did, however, on October 13, publish the 
following extract from Petri’s letter of June |: 

The cottonwood per Andriejeff and Trevassa is so awfully 
bad that we will lose a great deal of money, and there is a 
shortage of 514 boards. You have invoiced first’ and sec- 
ond quality and you have sent us not even common, but 
mill cull. 

Also the following extract from a letter of J. A. Rod- 
riguez to the F. E. Creelman Lumber Company, regard- 
ing the cottonwood on the steamer Trevassa, which Petri 
& Co. placed in the classification with that on the other 
hoat. The Andriejeff, however, appears to have been 
loaded from Mobile instead of from New Orleans, which 
explains why it was not inspected by Mr. Rodriguez: 

Above is choice stock, dry, and is loading on steamship 
Trevassa, and will forward master’s receipt for same in a 
day or two. 

By the way, I have received from Mr. Rodriguez a 
letter in which he speaks of Mr. Petri as “the most con- 
temptible Dutcliman he ever met,” and goes on in 
extenso to give details substantiating his statement. 
Among other things Mr. Rodriguez says: 

The oak, cottonwood and gum were as good quality as a 
man could wish. Right here I must say that my experience 
dates back to 1868, and I am sure no man of Petri’s cali- 
ber can deny that the stuff is not as represented by me. 
Irom the very start I have kept a duplicate carbon tally 
sheet (the copy of which I have) of all the lumber tallied 
and measured by me for VPetri’s account. 

Regarding the money part of the agreement, Mr. 
Rodriguez says: 

It was agreed as to inspection of the hardwood lumber 
that the expenses of the inspection should be mutually 
paid by Mr. Creelman and Mr. Petri. After inspecting 
the hardwood I made an expense account of the amount 
due me by the Creelman Lumber Company and notified the 
Creelman firm to remit to me at the New Orleans office. 
Everything pertaining to this inspection was done by me 
as per instructions from Petri. n three or four days 
received from the Creelman Lumber Company a check for 
their part of the charges, together with a very pleasant 
and gentlemanly letter. 

I forwarded to Petri a complete detail list of the work 
done for him; I have done so time and again. He finally 
told me I must’ see the Creelman people and that it was 
agreed that they should pay all bills. This is a Jie pure.and 
simple, as may be seen by his letters to me, all of which I 
have. The hardwood expenses were to be divided between 
buyer and seller; the cottonwood inspection was and is 
yet to be paid by Petri. 


In General Behalf of the Trade—3 48. 


I will say further regarding Mr. Rodriguez that he 
is regularly employed by the firm of McLaughlin, 
Harrison & Co.., of New Orleans, La., and enjoys the 
respect and confidence of the lumber trade in that sec- 
tion. It will be noted that he says that the material 
shipped was of excellent quality, and as a disinterested 
person and an expert judge of lumber this brief 
statement of his is several thousand times more 
weighty than the windy vociferations which have pro- 
ceeded from Petri & Co. of Antwerp since the AmeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN first gave these irregular proceedings 
publicity. 

The AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN knows of a number of 
instances where parties have had satisfactory dealings 
with Petri & Co. In several cases these dealings have 
been somewhat limited in extent, and in some cases the 
parties sent drafts for the full amount with bills of 
lading. In other cases the shippers state that they have 
done a great deal of business with Petri & Co. and have 
been treated in a prompt and businesslike manner 
throughout. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is 
advised of a number of other cases where shipments to 
Petri & Co. have been handled in a very unsatisfactory 
way, and in some instances the shippers, after sending 
a personal representative to Antwerp, took the goods 
away from Petri & Co. and disposed of them in another 
way. <A large firm of southern hardwood shippers 
dealt with Petri & Co. to a considerable extent, but is 
not dealing with him any more. It is not talking for 
publication, but the way that choice stock bearing its 
mark has been sacrificed in the Antwerp market re- 
cently by Petri & Co. is as eloquent as anything 
which it might say if it would. These parties have 
been content with getting out of their own troubles 
as best they could without saying anything about 
them, but Mr. Creelman was public spirited enough to 
make some effort to keep other people from falling into 
the same mire pit into which he himself stumbled. After 
a careful investigation of the facts, I believe that Mr. 
Creelman has had just cause for so doing, and that 
he deserves the thanks of the lumber trade for the 
trouble that he has gone to, and for any consequent 
humiliation which he may have felt at confessing that 
he had been victimized. J. E. D 
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In Justice to the Log Rollers’ King. 


A representative of the LuMBERMAN recently ran 
across G. Bedell Moore, vice president of the Lutcher & 


Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex., and that dis- 
tinguished gentleman referred to the item recently 


? 


published in this department headed “The. Log Rollers 
King” by saying that the portrait of James Dinehart 
was an injustice to that conceded monarch of log roll- 
ers, a fact that the LUMBERMAN well knew when it was 
published; it was simply intended as an outline repro- 
duction of Mr. Dinehart’s appearance and was so ac- 
cepted by him. Speaking further of this distinguished 
logger, Mr. Moore said: 


I have been acquainted with Mr. Dinehart for many years. 
He was master of the Susquehanna boom when Lutcher & 
Moore were manufacturing lumber at Williamsport and we 
esteem him very highly as a man and a lumberman; he is 
one of those fellows who generally “get there” when they 
start out to do a thing. Mr. Dinehart is a handsome man 
rather than otherwise and your artist ought to have done a 
little better than he has with his countenance. No doubt Mr. 
Dinehart regrets just as much as—or more than—a great 
many of the lumbermen of Williamsport the declination of the 
lumber business there by reason of the decreased supply of 
logs. He is never happier than when he sees the booms full 
to overflowing and a full season’s work in sight. 

It gives me pleasure to pay our firm’s little tribute to a 
man who has been so successful in his line and who is so 
highly esteemed by all who know him. 





A Long Distance Sale. 


I happened to be in the office of Brown Bros. Lumber 
Company., at Rhinelander, Wis., the other day when 
Oscar Knudson, the well known Chicago commission man, 
dropped in on one of his frequent northern trips looking 
for desirable stocks. There is probably no Chicago lum- 
ber buyer more welcome in northern mill offices than 
Mr. Knudson, because of his reputation as a square and 
honorable lumberman, and there is no office that he 
would rather visit than that of Brown Bros. Lumber 
Company, for the very same reason. Congressman-elect 
W. EK. Brown and his brother, KE. A. Brown, greeted 
Mr. Knudson and after the usual preliminaries the 
latter inquired as to certain stock he was looking for 
and among other things mentioned shingles. KE. A. 
Brown said that they had a nice lot of shingles which 
would just about fill the bill and, pointing out of the 
window to the yard about 500 feet away, he remarked: 

“There is just the lot of shingles that you want over 
there, Mr. Knudson.” 

Mr. Knudson got up and tried to look through the 
window, which was more or less frosted, and after a 
vain attempt to see the stock in question suggested to 
Mr. Brown that he might at least clean off the windows 
if he desired to sell shingles at some distance. The situ- 
ation was unintentionally rather amusing and all present 
laughed heartily at the attempt of the businesslike Ed 
Brown to make a long distance sale. The writer sug- 
gested that in the future Mr. Brown should furnish 
opera glasses or a telescope to buyers if he continues 
to carry on this policy. 





Some Big Washington Sticks, 


As many of our readers know, the ship builders of the 
Atlantic coast nowadays are depending for their spars 
upon the fir forests of Washington and Oregon. These 
big sticks are sometimes shipped by vessel around the 
Horn, but frequently the demand is so immediate and 
the uncertainties of that voyage so great that it is more 
satisfactory to ship by rail. The selection and proper 
loading of these spars is an exacting task. The accom- 
panying engraving is from a photograph showing part 
of a shipment of eight cars to the Maine coast made 
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recently by the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, of Che- 
halis, Wash. These spars were rough hewn in the round. 
Sometimes they are hewed to an octagon shape. The 
shippers of the spars shown in the picture state that the 
top spar, on which the man is sitting, was originally 
cut 110 feet long. It was about forty-three inches in 
diameter at the butt and was practically clear from end 
to end. The consignees are much pleased with this ship- 
ment, as indeed they might well be, comparing such 
magnificent timbers with any that are now available in 
the east. 





An Oshkosh Cup Winner. 


Commodore Frank H. Libbey’s friends in the sash and 
door and lumber trade know that he takes a keen interest 
in yachting matters. So much so in fact that the Osh- 
kosh Yacht Club, of which he has long been a member, 
elected him last spring commodore of the club to serve 
a second term, and during his first term as commodore 
the annual inland lake regatta was held in Oshkosh, 
in August, 1899, and to the efforts of Mr. Libbey more 
than to anyone else was due its great success. At that 
time Commodore Libbey entered the yacht Lassie 
which he had had made for him the previous spring, 
but she was not quite fast enough. Not daunted, how- 
ever, Commodore Libbey last winter had built for him 
another yacht which he named the Caroline, after his 
sister, Miss Caroline Libbey. The Caroline, a picture of 
which appears herewith, proved a much faster boat than 
the Lassie and, in fact, was one of the fastest boats in 
the Inland Lake Yachting Association. The Rudder, a 














THE CUP WINNER OF LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


journal devoted to yachting 
Commodore Libbey’s craft: 

Caroline, 1900, built by James & La Borde, Oshkosh. 
Dimensions are: Length over all, 37 feet 6 inches; water 
line, 16 feet 8 inches; beam, 7 feet 4 inches. Her construc- 
tion is light but strong and she has stood the test of sail- 
ing on the rough waters of Lake Winnebago without show- 
ing any signs of straining. The boat has made a very 
good season’s record, having won the Felker cup, the 
Oshkosh trophy cup, the Neenah trophy cup, besides the 
championship of Lake Winnebago. 

These cups are displayed by Commodore Libbey to 
his friends in his apartments at the Hotel Atherton at 
Oshkosh, but there 1s one cup that he prizes more than 
all others. It was given him by the “land crew” of the 
Caroline at the inland lake regatta at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., last summer. The “land crew” consisted of his 
sister and brother, Dick, and a number of their admir- 
ers, the names of whom are all engraved on the little 
trophy. It was presented to the commodore at a little 
banquet and came very much as a surprise to him. Com- 
modore Libbey’s first effort in the yachting line was 
with the old Elk, which he, Capt. Ed Paine and several 
others owned and which was burned in the river at the 
time of the Choate-Hollistef’ Furniture Company fire 
a couple of years ago. Great things are predicted for 
the Caroline in next year’s inland lake regatta. 


matters, thus describes 











WASHINGTON SPARS FOR BASTERN CRAFT. 





ST. LOUIS HARDWOOD MEN BANQUET. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 5.—The first dinner for this season 
of the St. Louis Hardware & Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange was held tonight at the Mercantile Club. — It 
was a very informal affair and entirely social in its char- 
acter. It all come about as a result of the feeling which 
is increasing in the various lumber centers to get better 
acquainted with one’s neighbors: Last year the exchange 
gave several dinners for this purpose alone and they were 
so successful that there was a demand for another season 
as soon as the cold weather set in. Merely the members 
of the exchange were invited to be present and the 
attendance was good. 

Among those who sat down to dinner were: 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Company. 

L. G. Harris. L. G. Harris Manufacturing Company. 

FB. H, Hill, W. H. Hallett. 

Frank P. Brewer, A. P. Brewer Lumber Company. 

M. L. Fleishel, Southern Cypress Company, Limited. 

George T. Mickle, Mickle-Moore Lumber Company. 

FE. H. Warner. 

A. W. Johanning. Johanning Lumber Company. 

Alcee Stewart, Alcee Stewart & Co. 

J. FE. Gatewood. St. Louis Lumberman. 

Kelly R. Chandler. 

Otto Meyer, PFonsack Lumber Company. 

John N. Verdin. 

F. H. Smith, F. H. Smith Lumber Company. 

J. H. Trump, Trump Lumber Company. 

James Milne, Milne Lumber Company. 

A. J. Lang. 

H. W. Henselmeier. Giese & Hirse]meier. 

Phin Kimball, Rankin & Kimball. 

Cc. D. Strode. Chicago. 

George E. Watson, St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Exchange. 

H. EK. Trump. Trump Lumber Company. 

F. M. Worrall, St. Louis. 

Jack P. Richardson. 

W. W. Milne, Milne Lumber Company. 

Tt took all of the time between 6 and 8:30 o'clock to 
relieve the tables of their overloaded condition and to get 
those who were present into that satisfied condition so 
essential to after-dinner speaking. When cigars were 
reached President Bonsack called the meeting to order, 
stated that there was no business to be transacted and 
that each one present had to do his share in the enter- 
tainment. 

Capt. Harris, who is recognized as the prince of enter- 
tainers among the St. Louis lumbermen, started with a 
series of war stories and funny reminiscences. He suc- 
eeeded in putting things on an easy basis and speeches 
and stories galore were offered when he had finished. 

Kelly R. Chandler made the only really heavy speech 
of the evening—on the subiect of commercial imperialism. 
His talk was eloquent and comprehensive. 

Messrs. Gatewood, Smith. Warner and Strode followed 
with characteristic talks and each ended with stories, 

The musical end of the program was practically in the 
hands of Capt. Harris. who sang several songs with a 
full chorus. Mr. Mickle plaved several instrumental 
solos and demonstrated that a lumberman can have both 
touch and technique. 





Obituary. 


David Whitney, Jr. 

On November 28, David Whitney, jr., the lumberman 
and vessel owner, died at his home in Detroit, Mich., 
after an illness of about two weeks. Few men have been 
better known or more intimately associated with the 
lumber business of the United States than he. He was 
born at Westford, Mass., August 23, 1830, and in due 
time was graduated from the Westford Academy. 

In 1854 he began a lumber business at Lowell, Mass. 
This was successful and soon became wholesale in its 
character. Joined by his brother, Charles Whitnev, 
and others he established wholesale distributing yards 
at Ogdensburg and Albany, N. Y., at Burlington, Vt.. 
and at a later date at Tonawanda, N. Y., the principal 
office beine located in Boston under the style of the 
Skillings. Whitnev & Barnes Lumber Companv. Of this 
company Mr. Whitney was president at the time of his 
death. This has been one of the largest lumber con- 
cerns in the United States and still is of importance. 
Abcnt 1857 Mr. Whitney began to take an interest ™m 
Michigan timber and bevan making investments on the 
streams tributary to the Tittabawasse and Saginaw 
rivers. and hecame one of the largest operators in that 
section of the state. His investments and operations 
alen extended west of Lake Michigan. ; ; 

He hag resided for many vears at Detroit. a citv which 
combined attractive residential qualities with a location 
central to his varied operations. He has heen esnecially 
interested for a good manv years in lake navigation, 
beine owner of seven or eight steam barges engaged in 
the Jumber and ore trade, He is survived bv his wife 
ana four children, D. C. Whitney, a son. of Detroit, 
who has been associated with his father in business ; 
Mrs. John Hoff, of Paris; Mrs. R. Demme. of Detroit, 
and Miss Catherine Whitney, also of Detroit. 

PPA DALAL 
AN ENTERPRISE OF MOMENT. 

O. L. Bartlett,. of Muncie, Ind., has recently estab- 
lished thirty miles southwest of Indianapolis, in Mor- 
gan county, a lumber camp to operate in a 600-acre 
tract of timber purchased by Mr. Bartlett some months 
ago. Two saw mills are already in operation and a third 
one is contemplated to reduce standing timber esti- 
mated at from 6,000,000 to 10,000.000 feet. A mite of 
tram road is being built into the timber, which is 
largely elm that will be hauled to Amo and Clayton, 
on the Vandalia line, for shipment to Muncie, there to 
be manufactured into coil hoops and heading. A fair 
sized village for employees in the camp, numbering 65 
to 80 men, and their families, and managing 35 to 40 
teams, has aready been built in the woods, 
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Coming Conventions, 

One of the proper things to do is to take time by the 
forelock. It is said that procrastination is the thief of 
time, and it is the thief that steals many other things 
as well. It is high time to be thinking about our retail 
conventions. It is high time to begin to talk it over 
with our wives so that they may have our socks mended 
up, our shirts in order, and the buttons securely fastened 
on our clothes all around. We want also to convey to 
them the idea what we are going for, so they may not 
think it is a wild goose chase. Tell them we are going 
to have a lot of fun, and they won't object if they are 
convinced it is innocent fun. Our wives are all right 
every time if they know we are all right. 

it will not be long until the convention of the North- 
western association is on. January 15 it begins, and 
honestly I can hardly wait for the time to roll around. 
I want to see the boys. There will be Vosburg, Esgen, 
Moore, Kahler, Lathrop, Wackerbarth, Woodard, Bryant, 
Davis—and I might go on a foot and a half that way. 
Rare lumbermen and rare men in that little list even. 
Look ’em over and you will find the highest order of 
business talent, culture, literary ability and good cheer. 
I am the last fellow to put a man down on the compli- 
mentary list who hasn’t good cheer. When a man 
hasn’t it I feel like taking a syringe that will hold a 
gallon and injecting it into him. 

Have you heard that I am going to orate at that 
big convention? Secretary Hollis made a contract with 





“T am going to orate.” 


me to that effect at the Nebraska state convention in 
Omaha, nearly a year ago. I appeared before the 
Nebraska convention and took them so by storm that 
even before we had left the hall I was induced to sign 
with Mr. Hollis. If possible on that occasion I will 
make that 12-story Lumber Exchange building tremble. 
I want you to be there. I want you to see my diamond 
and good clothes, and see how prosperous it is possible 
for a man to appear who doesn’t work much. I have 
engagements with several retail associations this sea- 
son. Down at Davenport last winter Secretary Burnside 
re-engaged me on the spot. How many of the orators 
of the country have engagements a year ahead, do you 
think? They are mighty few. I suppose I know 2,000 
retail dealers in the United States, and before the con- 
vention season is over I want to multiply that number 
by two at least. 

But, beloved, it is not all fun, it is not all oratory, 
but these conventions lead to the kind of business that 
sustains and protects your best interests. Do you love 
the home poacher, or the abroad poacher? I have heard 
a hundred of you complain because the Chicago, or up 
Mississippi river, poachers come into your territory and 
raise the dickens with your trade. You complain when 
the trader in the next town does not respect the terri- 
tory which you will argue you have a right to call your 
own. You want the trade that rightfully belongs to 
you, and these associations raise their hands and say, 
“By the Eternal, if it is in our power you shall have 
it!” That is what they were called into being for, what 
they are working for—your rights. Then you know we 
are all foolish in spots. ‘There are times when the 
dealers of a town get one another by the ears. The bull- 
dog in them gets on top. Regardless of anything that 
may tally with common sense they slash right and left, 
knowing in their inmost hearts that they are as foolish 
in so doing as were the virgins who neglected to take 
lanterns along with them and consequently got lost in 
the dark. Then, when you have been in this fix hasn’t 
it cheered you to have Judge Morse come around, impress 
on your minds in which direction your best business 
interests lie and bring you together in a neighborly way 
once more? The next night you slept better, for you 
knew you were starting anew on the road that leads to 
trade success; you slept better for the devils of selfish- 
ness and hatred had been routed. 

There is that line yard bugaboo to deal with once 
more, JI do not know how many times it has been 





exploded, yet not infrequently I hear talk that there is 
danger of the line yard proprietors putting the asso- 
ciations in their pockets and walking away with them. 
It is sophistry, my friends. Take for instance the great 
Lamb company that runs so many yards that it makes 
Manager Bacon’s head ache to keep account of them 
so that none of them will be overlooked, and in the 
deliberations of the Northwestern association that com- 
pany, with its entire interests, has the same number 
of votes you have, namely, one. No man can have 
more than one, no matter whether he runs a single yard 
in which is carried a stock of 200,000 feet, or seventy- 
five yards in which are carried 3,000,000 feet. These 
associations are among the most democratic institutions 
in the country, placing every legitimate dealer on the 
same footing. Now, beloved, be so kind as never to 
toss this old chestnut around again. 

I hope to see such a rush to the conventions as has 
never before been seen, It will be a menace to those 
wholesale dealers who are straddling the fence and 
looking for an excuse to cut the ropes and sail wild. 
It will be an opportunity of a life to become acquainted 
with brother dealers; to shake hands with them, and to 
compare notes as to methods. Socially and financially 
these conventions are big with meaning. They stand 
for more than we will ever know unless we are there 
to see. And if we are not there to see we will miss 
it in a double sense. 


Duplicate Receipts. 

This is a big world and not one of us can ever expect 
to see all there is in it. You may say I ought to have 
run up against these duplicate receipt books a hundred 
times before now, but all the same I haven’t. I had 
sat around the office for an hour and a half and had 
begun to think it was my fate to leave the town as dry 
as a farrow cow, but just when I was about to get 
a move on me the yard man took an odd looking book 
from a drawer and gave a customer a receipt. “What 
is that?” I asked. “A receipt book,” replied the yard 
man as unconcerned as though nothing was happening. 
Then after the customer was gone out we sat down to 
the table and discussed this new fangled receipt book. 
The pages are twice as long as the receipt blank proper 
is wide. There are two blanks, one at the top of the 
page and the other on the opposite side at the bottom of 
the page. When a man using one of these books is so 
fortunate as to receive money the carbon paper is placed 
over the top blank, the sheet folded up over it, which 
causes the lower blank to register with the one covered 
by the carbon, the receipt is written, torn off along a 
perforated line and given to the customer, and-beneath 
the carbon paper is the duplicate. It is nothing that 
is complicated and is quite in line with other carbon 
duplicate work, but to me it was new. 

“T never permit a man who has paid me money to go 
out of my office without a receipt,” said the yard man, 
“and I want to be able to tell a year from that time 
that he had it, too. And there is the proof,” he con- 
tinued, tapping the book. “When a long account is run, 
a man buying lumber, coal, wood, lime, and so on, the 
customer’s ideas concerning the payments he has made 
are liable at times to be very vague. He may pay for 
some lumber today, as an afterthought order a ton or 
two of coal, and when the bill is sent him for the coal 
he remembers paying for the lumber; he knows he 
ordered the coal at the same time and wonders why 
he didn’t square the whole thing up. He may pay it 
without any words, but let me tell you I have before 
now paid accounts which have been presented to me, 
with no back talk on my part, and then quit the place. 
There are men who don’t spit it out when they are 
dissatisfied. Take a contractor, for instance; sometimes 
he is ordering right along and paying periodically, as 
you may say, and it is not a bit strange that he should 
get things mixed. I believe I lost $80 once by one of the 
best contractors who ever dealt with me. He said he 
had paid it, and I w4s convinced he had not. If he did 
pay it I gave him a receipt and if he had the receipt 
he would have produced it, for he was an honest man. 
But there is no use talking, receipts are as easily lost as 
umbrellas. A man was in here the other day, cleaned 
out one of his pockets and among the worn out papers 
were two receipts, and he threw the whole lot of stuff 
into the stove. Now when I give a man a receipt he may 
“y with it what he has a mind to, I have got a record of 
it. 
“This kind of receipt serves another good purpose. 
Having taken money and receipted for it I need make 
no further record of that cash until my books are 
written up at night. My receipts represent cash received. 
It is easy for a business man to ‘slip a cog,’ as you 
sometimes put it. I know men who never pretend to 
give receipts unless they are asked for them. How 
easy it is for such a man to receive money, especially 
in small amounts, put it in the drawer and then be 
called away before he makes any further minute of it. 
That night his cash overruns, he can’t remember where 
the surplus comes from and somebody’s account goes 
wrong. 

“What is the trouble with ordinary receipt books with 
stubs? I will tell you. You are supposed to record 
on that stub the amount you have written in the receipt, 
but do you always? is the question. I can answer that 


you do not; or rather that I have not. When I used 
the old fashioned book I remember giving a man a 
receipt for $500, and that night when I looked at 
the stub it was $5.50 as plain as day. No doubt my 
attention was attracted and I went wrong. I did not 
write the amount out on the stub, simply put it down 
in figures. What if that afternoon I had died and the 
man had stood out about his account? There was my 
hand for it that he had paid me only $5.50. I had 
rather write two receipts at the same operation, and 
then I know they will correspond. And talking about 
men standing out on their accounts because the man 
they owed is dead, I know there are those who will 
do it. I have neyer had it tried on myself, but I have 
known of the game being played. As I look at it a 
man’s business should be so conducted as to do away 
with these possibilities to as great an extent as pos- 
sible.” 

That to me was an interesting talk on receipts, and 
having heard it out I went up the street thinking what 
uneven creatures we are. This yard man had it down 
fina on receipts, but he had cause to complain of cer- 
tain credits he had given. That is the way we go. 


Short on Help. 


The boss was up town and would probably be gone 
the rest of the afternoon, the young man said who was 
left in charge. This young man was a nice appearing 
fellow, quick, intelligent and gentlemanly, but I could 
see he had not so thoroughly learned the business that 
he could wade through it as he will be able to a year 
or two hence. The little office was simply overrun. At 
one time there were three men waiting to pay their 
bills; a farmer, whose team stood on the platform of 
the scales, wanted coal; another said the siding he 
bought did not hold out and he wanted the rest of it; 
a drayman was waiting for coal and your humble 
servant was principally engaged in toasting his shins. 

The young man was attending to matters as fast as 
he could. One man was in doubt concerning some 
items in his bill, and of course checking it up took 
time. The farmer with the big nose said if he couldn’t 
be attended to he would go to one of the other yards. 
You have probably observed that big nosed people are 
rather independent. Napoleon cared little how many 
battalions of men he sacrificed if thereby his interests 
were furthered, and ever since his time a certain class 
of noses have been named after him; or “for” him, as 
the dude literary fellows write it these days. A man 
with a little nose will do almost anything for you if 
you only take him right, but he with the Napoleonic 
beak is not going to stand out in front of your office 
or any other man’s office and kick his toes to keep 
them warm, in the meantime thinking that his hogs 
at home are squealing for their grub, when he can 
drive half a block to another yard, load up and be off. 
He paid eash, too, and these cash customers, nose or 
no nose, are more or less independent. 

The young man had a fair grasp of the sitvation. 
When the farmer threatened to go elsewhere the young 
man took the weight of his wagon and directed him to 
hin No. 3. Now of course it is not the thing to ask 
any customer te do his own loading. He may help to 
do it if he is so inclined, but when he is the whole push 
behind the seoop shovel no yard man can expect it to 
set well on his stomach. I sat right where I could 
see the farmer do the loading and he filled his wagon 
box with chunks exclusively. When such chunks could 
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“He of the Napoleonic beak.” 


not be reached from the door he went inside and dug 
them out. You would prefer that a man would not 
do that in your bin, wouldn’t you? It is liable to 
breed discontent in the minds of the next customers. 
I guess we all have fine coal enough in our soft coal 
bins, When a customer gets a few big chunks a little 
fine coal does not maka so much of a showing, but if 
there are no large pieces to leaven the fine coal—some 
of it almost pulverized—it looks like ornery stuff, Prob- 
ably you or I would not have the cheek to load up in 
that way; still it would depend on the size and shape 
of our noses, 

The farmer paid for his coal and drove away, evi- 
dently satisfied with his bargain. No doubt at any 
time he would exchange a little muscular effort for his 
pick from a soft coal pile. The two men who were 
waiting while the account of the other was being checked 
up were uneasy. When we go into a business house 
on such a mission as that it is natural to think that 
somebody around the premises ought to have time to 
take cur: money. I helped the young man out all I 
could by encircling the waiting men with my charms, 
as it were, though I put my foot in it once or twice. 
One of the men looked like a farmer and I asked him 
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how his corn was this year, and he said he was a car- 
penter and had no corn. I told a couple of campaign 
stories, one a rub on the democrats and the other a 
rub on the republicans, so it would be sure to hit 
them both. And thus: we passed the time very pleas- 
antly until, the other fellow was out of the way. In 
less than five minutes these two men handed in more 
than $300, turned up their coat collars and departed. 

When it came to the customer who was short on sid- 
ing the young man was not perfectly at home at first. 
The boss himself had loaded the lumber and naturally 
the yeung man was not anxious to give the customer 
250 feet, and then when the boss came in tell him 
that he didn’t know enough to count out a bill of sid- 
ing. I could see that plainly enough. The customer 
could not have been more positive if he had tried. 
He had put the siding or and it did not cover the 
space! He was asked if he measured it before it was 
laid and he said he did not. This farmier drove a 
fine, large team, wore a fur overcoat that must have 
cost as much as $50, and a man does not want to 
ruffle extensively the feelings of a customer who is 
fixed like that. The young man did the only thing 
he could under the circumstances, namely, said he didn’t 
know a thing about it, but told the customer to take 
the siding along and the boss would see that it was 
made all right. 

The drayman loaded his own coal while other cus- 
tomers entertained the young man in the office, It was 
hard coal the drayman wanted, however, and no doubt 
he took it as it came. There is nothing in picking the 
largest chunks from hard coal. 

In the experience of this yard this may have been 
an unusually. busy day, though it is my understanding 
it is a coneern that does a good business. The young 
man did not act as though it was anything out of the 
ordinary for him to hustle along alone in such a man- 
ner. Of course it is not for you or me to dictate 
whether this lumberman shall have one or two men to 





“A no-account fellow behind a cigar.” 


help him, but to a man up a tree it looks as though 
he was running shorthanded at an expense that he 
couldn’t stand. When I first went to the office it 
was vacant,.the young man being in the yard. One 
man came in and, seeing no one but a no-account look- 
ing fellow sitting behind a cigar reading a newspaper, 
went out. He wanted something, else he would not have 
been there. I cannot believe that is the way to run 
a business. Such methods do not apply to lumber any 
more than they apply to dry goods or meat markets. 
Little neglects to customers finally sour them; and, 
beloved, we want to keep them sweet. It is impossible 
to keep them too sweet. We want to make ourselves 
and our business methods so attractive that customers 
will flock around us. That is the way to get trade and 
to keep it. Any other methods first or last get the 
knockout blow under the ear. The insignificant little 
fly that hangs around the sugar bowl should teach us a 
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Trade Quite Satisfactory. 


Fort Wayne, INnpD., Dec. 3.—Our trade has been quite 
Satisfactory this year, somewhat better than last. Last year 
was unusually quiet on account of so many advances. There 
Seems to be a good deal of building here, but as competition is 
strong it takes a great deal to go around. Our stock is not 
large, but sufficient for present demands. We depend largely 
on city business, and during the winter months we generally 
take things easy. We think the prospects are favorable for 
next year. The wholesale market seems to remain about 
~ Same as it has been for some time, and we do not look 
or any further decline in prices. 

Fort WAYNE LUMBER COMPANY. 
ror 





In Line With Prosperity. 


GALENA, ILL., Dec. 1.—We are pleased to inform you 
He Mg have had during the present year a modest share 
. the general prosperity that was inaugurated four years 
e°- Our stock on hand, although lighter than some seasons, 
pas adequate for our immediate wants. We have not stocked 
P heavily, as we do not anticipate any general advance in 


the wholesale market. Neither do we look for any decline. 
The retailers as a rule desire a steady, firm market; like- 
wise so should the wholesalers. If we do not fail in our 
forecast of the times, the golden wave of prosperity that all 
lumbermen experienced in 1899 and.likewise during the pres- 
ent year will continue, only materially increased during the 
first year of the new century. Winter trade in this locality 
is usually light, so do not look for different conditions dur- 
ing the present winter. We were well satisfied with last 
year’s business, but we are pleased to note that we will be 
somewhat disappointed if our results for 1900 do not equal 
or exceed last year. In this county crops have been large 
and prices high, so the farming community are in excellent 
condition to go hand in hand with McKinley prosperity. 
Won. Hoskins & Co, 


Trade Better and Prices Higher. 


ELGIN, ILL., Dec. 3.—There is little trade moving at pres- 
ent. In my judgment it is a little better than last year at 
this time. Prices are a little higher than last year at this 
time, but not so high as they were last spring. Traveling 
men are not so many, but strong enough to enable whole- 
salers to keep their price lists about as high as last spring, 
but when it comes to finish that you want to buy you can 
get it below price list—$1 or more less. I sell quite a lot of 
lumber outside the city, but the most is city trade. One of 
my customers tells me that with everything going right he 
will have to begin right after winter with ten big barns in 
the country. I think that the future indicates improvement 
for us. C. H. GeIsteEr. 

A Perceptible Increase. 


GALVA, ILL., Dec. 1.—Trade this year has been very good, 
showing some increase over last year. Winter trade is 
always light in this vicinity. We think stocks are somewhat 
lighter than they were a year ago. We look for a good 
trade next spring. Prices seem to be firm. 

E. W. HovueHtTon LUMBER COMPANY, 


CAREER OF AN EASTERN RETAILER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


promoting business interests made him the choice of 
his fellow members of the board of trade for president 
of that body. His administration of its affairs after 
his election justified his associates in their high opinion 
of his integrity and business qualifications. 

An ardent member of the republican party, he was 
elected in 1871 a member of the board of education and 
through successive re-elections remained a member of 
that board for twelve years, serving as president during 
the last three years. Governor Ludlow in 1881 
appointed him a member of the board of trustees of 
the State Reform School. In April, 1893, he was elected 
by the people of Newark a trustee of the Newark City 
Home. In 1894 the state legislature in joint session 
selected him to succeed George R. Gray as state treas- 
urer to serve for the term of three years, to which 
important position he was re-elected in 1897 and again 
in 1900, on each occasion receiving the unanimous vote 
of his party. He is considered one of the most valued 
members among the board of directors of the American 
Insurance Company, the State Agricultural Society and 
the German National bank, of which institution he has 
been vice president for many years. 

In his relationship to the lumber trade, aside from 
his standing as a dealer, Mr. Swain’s record has been 
most notable in the work he has done in behalf of the 
retail trade of his city and state. He was one of the 
original twelve dealers who during the winter months 
of 1884 met to discuss the conditions of the trade, and 
took an active interest in subsequent meetings which 
led to the formation of a local association. This move- 
ment was fostered by George B. Swain, Joel W. Hatt, 
William A. Ripley and others equally well known to 





the trade for the purpose of securing united action that - 


should abolish certain evils that had become a great 
detriment to the retail lumber trade. The subjects 
discussed by the Newark dealers were brought to the 
attention of dealers at outlying points whose trade was 
being interfered with and who were anxious to take a 
hand in stamping out the abuses complained against. 
This movement led to the organization of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association in 1885. 
Its first president was Joel W. Hatt, of Newark; he 
was succeeded by A. D. Cook, of Bound Brook, and in 
1887 George B. Swain was elected its president. 

There is no lumber association in the United States 
that has done more effective work on behalf of the 
trade interests it represents than that of New Jersey 
and much of its success can be attributed to the broad 
policy outlined and pursued by the gentlemen named 
above and their associates during the early years of 
its existence. They took hold of the various abuses 
with a firm purpose and were insistent that all who 
sought the trade of the retailers of New Jersey should 
live up to the rules which they had formulated for the 
government of trade affairs. Section III of the rules of 
the association has become familiar to the trade, and 
its provisions are as well known among the lumber deal- 
ers and manufacturers, whether of the United States 
or Canada, who cater to the trade of New Jersey as the 
marking on their board rules. 

The loyalty existing among the early members served 
to stimulate a similar feeling among all who have taken 
membership since that time, and it is owing to this 
fellowship among the dealers of the state that its organi- 
zation has always been looked upon as a power in pro- 
moting reforms and instituting rules for the govern- 
ment of the lumber trade, not only in New Jersey but 
in other parts of the country. 

In conclusion it may be said that George B. Swain 
has been so influential for good not merely because of 
his admitted ability, his high financial standing, his 
unblemished business record, but also because of his 
good fellowship and the genial qualities he possesses. 
They have won for him a host of social acquaintances 
and bound closer to him those with whom his relation- 
ships at the beginning were of a purely business char- 
acter. He belongs to a class of men with whom everyone 
takes pleasure in forming acquaintanceship, and with 
him, as with all such men, a friendship once formed is 
seldom if ever broken. 


Cottonwood Lumber Association. 


Plan of Organization—Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Cottonwood Lumber Association. 


PREAMBLE. 


OBJECT OF THIS ASSOCIATION. 

The object of this Association is to promote the interests 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers of Cottonwood lumber. 

First: By establishing a Bureau of Information which 
will furnish reliable statistics concerning all branches of the 
business, such as the normal consumption and supply, stocks 
on hand, together with monthly statements of production 
and consumption, prices obtained, log supplies present and 
prospective, markets to which lumber has been consigned, 
and any other information of value to this Association. 

Second: By os the consumption of Cottonwood 
lumber into new lines of domestic use and developing the 
export trade. 

fhird: By promoting good fellowship and mutual co- 
operation and forebearance among its members. 


Articles of Agreement. 
ARTICLE I, 





NAME. 
This Association shall be known as the Cottonwood Lum- 
ber Association. 
ARTICLE II. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Manufacturers of and wholesale dealers in Cottonwood 
lumber shall be eligible to membership in this Association. 


ARTICLE III. 


: OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

: The officers of this Association shall consist of President, 
First Vice President, Second Vice President, Treasurer, Com- 
missioner and an Executive Committee of five members. 
The Commissioner shall also perform the duties of Secre- 
tary. Al) officers shall be elected annually. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of this Association and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee shall call meetings of this Asso- 
ciation at such times and places as may seem for the best 
interests of the Association. 

The Vice Presidents in their order shall perform the duties 
of the President in his absence. 

The ‘Treasurer shall receive from the Commissioner all 
funds belonging to this Association and shall pay same out 
on warrants drawn by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall be the representative of 
the Association and shall have the full power of the Asso- 
ciation save at such times as the Association is in session. 
A majority of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 

The Commissioner shall represent the Executive Commit- 
tee and shall act with the advice and consent of that body. 
It shall be his duty to secure and compile and furnish to each 
member of this Association, once each month, the following 
information : 

First: An accurate inventory of all of the Cottonwood 
lumber in the hands of manufacturers or wholesale dealers. 

Second: An accurate statement of al) the Cottonwood 
—- which has been manufactured during the preceding 
month. 

Third: An accurate statement of all the Cottonwood lum- 
ber that has been sold, delivered or contracted by manufac- 
turers or wholesale dealers during the preceding month. 

Fourth: To furnish accurate information regarding 
prices at which Cottonwood lumber has been sold during the 
preeeny month and the markets to which it has been con- 
signed. 

Fifth: Reliable information regarding the present and 
prospective supply of logs and any other information which 
may be of value to members of this Association. 

He shall collect and receipt for all membership fees and 
monthly assessments and pay same over to the Treasurer. 

The Commissioner shall treat all information furnished to 
him by members of this Association in their reports as con- 
fidential and he shal] not divulge or in any way make known 
this information to any other member of the Association or 
other persons, but shall only include same in the total figures 
shown in the monthly reports which are to be furnished to 
members of this Association. 

ARTICLE IV, 
DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 

Each member of this Association shall furnish to the 
Commissioner a correct inventory of all Cottonwood lumber 
on hand, and once each month thereafter furnish the said 
Commissioner a correct statement of the quantity of Cotton- 
wood lumber manufactured at his own mills and other mills 
which he controls, also any other Cottonwood lumber already 
manufactured which he may have purchased. He shall 
designate in his report the mills at which lumber has been 
manufactured and the source from which lumber purchased 
has been obtained. He shall also state the quantity of Jum- 
ber sold, prices obtained and markets to whicli lumber was 
consigned. 

No member of this Association shall divulge or make pub- 
lic any information contained in the Commissioner's reports, 
but shall make use of same solely for his own benefit. 

ARTICLE V. 
FEES AND ASSESSMENTS. 
The membership fee shall be as follows: 
For each member who handles twenty mil- 
lion feet or over of Cottonwood lumber 
WOW GRRE: cciccccaccveceegescicdantans $100.00 
For each member who handles over twelve 
million feet and less than twenty million 
GE edie wvdnctaeth pinecicereedre seme 50.00 
For each member who handles over six 
million feet and less than twelve million 


MU icdésdendeccneds sexeenddedmena 25.00 
For each member who handles six million 
SE OH cca pncdascesedadenenanane 10.00 


The amount of the monthly dues or assessments shall be 
determined and pro-rated on the basis of the amount of Cot- 
tonwood lumber handled by each member and shall in no 
event exceed the actual running expenses of the Association. 

ARTICLE VI. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

New members may be elected at any meeting of this Asso- 

ciation or of the Executive Committee. 
ARTICLE VII. 
AMENDMENTS, 

These articles of agreement may be altered or amended at 
any meeting of this Association by an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members. 


PPD DPD DD ID DID 


It will probably be conceded that the modern band 
saw mill is the most important of modern lumber man- 
ufacturing machinery, and its care and proper manipu- 
lation require correspondingly more skill and watch- 
fulness than older lumber cutting apparatus. Many 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, interested in the 
operation of band saw mills, will therefore be inter- 
ested in a new pamphlet published for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This pamphlet contains instructions on the eree- 
tion and care of band saw mills and band saws of all 
descriptions, 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Appreciating Value of White Pine Timber—Decrease in the Annual Cut—The Season’s Last 
Lake Shipments—Comparisons of Saginaw Lumber Traffic—In Michigan and 
Wisconsin Lumber Centers. 





THE UPPER [MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5.—The increasing value of 
northern Minnesota pine lands is clearly evident when 
comparison is made between recent sales and those of 
former years. The sale of the lands in the White Earth 
Indian reservation clearly indicates this appreciating 
value of northern pine. It was held at Crooston, Minn., 
and was attended by a large number of lumbermen from 
all sections of the northwest. Minneapolis and Still- 
water men were heavy purchasers, but lumbermen from 
Wisconsin and Duluth were also in the field and allowed 
no sale to be made at prices under the real value of the 
property. The total sales amounted to $214,832.31, many 
of the tracts selling at prices beyond the valuation placed 
on them by the authorities. The highest price paid for 
a 40-acre tract was $3,605 and was bid by Luther Davies, 
of Oshkosh, Wis. Among the other heavy purchasers 
were H. ©. Clark, Minneapolis; C. 8. Gilbert, Wausau, 
Wis.; William F. Brooks, Minneapolis; M. H. Alworth, 
Duluth, and W. J. Walker, Minneapolis. About one- 
sixth of the tracts were not bid upon when they were 
presented, for the reason that no definite information 
could be secured concerning the amount of standing tim- 
ber upon them. In many of them fire had devastated 
a portion and lumbermen were afraid to venture upon a 
bid without a better description. These tracts were sold 
at a sale following the regular open sale and were dis- 
posed of to Messrs. Shevlin, Akeley and Hatch, of Min- 
neapolis, at about $20,000. 


The Year’s Cut. 

From full reports of the amount of white pine cut 
by the Minneapolis mills during the past season it is 
found that practically 500,000,000 feet was turned out. To 
use the exact figures given by the several firms, 499,605,- 
000 feet of white pine was manufactured, but as many of 
these firms have given the cut only to the nearest million 
it is probably safe to say that the entire output is about 
500,000,000. A comparison with the figures of last year 
shows that the decrease of this season has been slightly 
over 94,000,000 feet. The cut of shingles seems to have 
been practically about the same as last year, with the 
exception of that of the McMullen mill, which manufac- 
tured nearly five times the number scheduled for last 
year. The lath cut also seems to have been about the 
same as last year except with the same mill, which man- 
ufactured 35,000,000 this year and but 5,000,000 last 
year. In speaking of the general cut of white pine for 
the year, lumbermen of the city express themselves well 
satisfied with the showing made, ‘Taking into consider- 
ation the obstacles and difficulties of the past season it 
is considered that the showing made is fully as good as 
could be expected. 


Annual Meeting of Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 


At the office of Weyerhaeuser & Co., in St. Paul, 
Wednesday afternoon, was heid the first annual meeting 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Manager George 
8S. Long arrived Tuesday evening from Tacoma, and 
Wednesday’s meeting was devoted to listening to the 
report of Mr. Long on the progress made by the company 
the past year and to discussing plans for the future. 
The same policy as in the past will be pursued. Secre- 
tary R. L. McCormick, of the company, said no plans for 
manufacturing were taken up. The company will con- 
tinue to buy and sell lands. 

Minor Mention. 

The report of the Backus-Brooks company shows that 
the number of feet of white pine cut during the past 
season was 93,000,000. About 14,000,000 lath and 16,000,- 
000 shingles were cut by the mill. 

Reid Edgerton, representing Carstens & Earles, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was in Minneapolis for a few days last week 
looking after business matters for his firm and calling 
upon his friends in the lumber business. 

The mill of the Central Lumber Company, at Hudson, 
Wis., was recently closed after a most successful sawing 
season. The report of the company shows the following 
cut for the season: Lumber, 30,200,000 feet; shingles, 
6,500,000; lath, 7,000,000. 

The L. Lamb Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, has 
recently purchased from the St. Croix Lumber Company 
yards at the following towns: Kulm, Lehr, Wishek, 
Braddock, N. D.; Bowdle, Hillsview, Eureka and Shelby, 
8. D. 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has recently purchased the yard of the Austin Lumber 
Company at Austin, Minn. 

The Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
purchased the yards formerly owned by the L. Lamb 
Lumber Company at London, Minn. 

The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold its yard at 
Clarksville, Iowa, to the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber 
Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has placed an 
order with the Edward P. Allis Company through its 
northwestern agency for a large saw mill equipment. 
The company has recently made large purchases of timber 
Jands in Montana and expects to commence active opera- 
tions at the beginning of next season. 

D. D. Olds, western representative of the H. C. Boleom 
Lumber Company, was in Minneapolis last week on his 
way to the headquarters of the company. 


M. H. McCarthy, treasurer of the Standard Lumber 
Company, Dubuque, lowa, passed through Minneapoiis 
recently on his way to northern Minnesota points, where 
he will look after purchases of timber Jands and ship- 
ments of lumber. 

H. EK. Gipson and M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company, wre at Cass Lake this week looking up 
business matters. 

The S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, with offices in 
the lumber exchange, Minneapolis, has decided to enlarge 
its present quarters and with this object has rented the 
rooms at Nos. 517-518. These rooms will be fitted up as 
the work department while the old rooms will be rear- 
ranged and used for the reception of visitors and the pri- 
vate offices of Mr. Bowman. 

W. W. Catlin, the Minneapolis representative of the 
Shell Lake Lumber Company and Willow River Lumber 
Company, has found it necessary to take a short pleasure 
trip for the benefit of his health. He has already left 
Minneapolis for southern points and does not expect to 
return until after the new year. During his absence 
I’. A. Colburn, the well known traveling representative of 
the company, will he located at the Minneapolis office. 

C. R. Miller, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, passed through Minneapolis this week on his 
way to western points. He expects to be in Washington 
for several weeks and while there will look over the 
cedar prospects for next year. 

Lee Hill, of Page & Hill, Northwood, Iowa, was in 
Minneapolis this week looking after purchases of lumber, 
as was Joseph H. O’Neill, representing the Edwin §. 
Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago. 

KE. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber 
Company, is now at Portland, Ore., but expects to be in 
Minneapolis again shortly. 

George Heald, secretary and treasurer of the Amery 
Lumber Company, Amery, Wis., was in Minneapolis the 
first of this week purchasing repairs and new machinery 
for his mill in Wisconsin. He reports a fair cut for last 
year and says that his company will place the mill in the 
best condition for handling next season’s supply of logs. 

J. W. Morrison, of Fay & Morrison, Minneapolis, 
returned recently from a trip through northeastern lowa 
and southeastern Minnesota. He reports that dealers 
in those sections have enjoyed a heavy trade during the 
past few weeks and that they are buying with great free- 
dom; that lumber dealers in that section recognize the 
firmness of the market as to prices and are purchasing 
not only for a large trade which it appears will continue 
through the winter but to take advantage of present 
prices, which they consider lower than they will be at 
the opening of next season’s buying. 

Roland F. Krebs, representing Steele & Hibbard, St. 
Louis, Mo., wholesalers of hardwood lumber, was in 
Minneapolis a few days last week calling on the trade 
and also visiting Barnard & Strickland, the Minneapolis 
representatives of Steele & Hibbard. 

Walter E. Heineman, of the George EK. Foster Lumber 
Company, Wausau, Wis., was in Minneapolis recently, 
visiting the consumers of hardwood lumber, of which 
his company makes a specialty as well as manufacturing 
a large quantity of hemlock lumber, 

Jerry G. Startup, of the H. G. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, Chehalis, Wash., has been in Minneapolis the 
past week calling on buyers of western lumber and 
shingles and renewing his old acquaintance among the 
lumbermen and salesmen in this market. He has recently 
been “around the circle”, having spent some time in Den- 
ver and western Nebraska territory, which was recently 
opened up to west coast shippers by the reduced rate on 
the Burlington. He also visited Missouri river points 
and spent some time in Chicago, and is now on his way 
to the west coast for the holidays, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


Dututn, Minn., Dec, 5.—Insurance expired on lumber 
ships the night of the 4th and there was no possibility 
of getting any at any figure today, so shipments closed 
suddenly. There will be no more lumber shipped from 
the head of the lakes by water this season. The ship- 
ments of the past month have been 28,180,000 feet 
from Duluth, 3,700,000 feet from Two Harbors and 
5,940,000 feet from Superior. There were shipments 
too, of 29,000,000 shingles, of which all but about 
4,000,000 were west coast cedar, and of 2,000,000 lath. 
The shipments of west coast shingles for the year have 
been heavy. 


Shipments for the week have been as follows: 
Schooner Warmington, Tonawanda 


eeeeeeeeeeeee ". 5 
Steamer Anderson, Cleveland.................. Sonroon 
Steamer Newaygo, Cleveland...................- , 


Steamer Col. Green, Tonawanda........_.. 5 es ett 
Steamer Genoa, Tonawanda.............s00050,, 800,000 
Schooner Brighton, Buffalo..................... 800.000 
Schooner M. Woolson, Buffalo................... 900,000 

SRE UE LAT) UCN pate Pans 5,345,000 


There have been some small sales for immediate ship- 
ment, one of 400,000 feet of norway, by the Lesure 
Lumber Company, being probably the argest. The 
market has been swept bare of norway and there is 
not to exceed 5,000,000 feet on hand around the bay. 
It is a little early to predict as to winter all rail ship- 
ments of lumber, but manufacturers report inquiry 


increasing and quite favorable and many of them 
look for considerable sales. The amount of lumber on 
hand here, according to some of the very best posted 
men in the trade, is far less than has been figured. 

Said one man this morning: 

There is not to exceed 65,000,000 feet to 70,000,000 feet 
of lumber right away from the saw or dry around the bay 
that is for sale. I do not include such lumber as is held by 
any of the big yard concerns, for that is virtually not 
on the market for sale, as if the owners do not get their 
price for this they ship it down to Chicago and put it in 
yard there. The amount of salable stock is small. I think 
1 have information about all of it, for at this time of the 
year stock sheets are likely to be pretty Se, something 
they are not always during the earlier months. ; 

Winter mills are starting up. That of Alger, Smith 
& Co, resumed today for the winter and will make 
considerably over 5,000,000 feet before January 1; the 
Scott-Graff Company will be starting very shortly; 
the Bear Head lake mill of the Tower Logging & Rail- 
way Company has closed but will probably resume 
soon for an all winter’s cut. There will be few other 
mills running in the winter through the district. 

The cut of the Bear Head Jake mill has been 20,000,000 
feet of lumber, 5,000,000 lath and 2,000,000 shingles. 
The cut of the Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company has 
been 19,000,000 feet of lumber, 6,000,000 lath and 
9,000,000 shingles. The Cranberry river mill of the Two 
States Lumber Company, to saw hardwood, has not 
yet started up, but will do so soon. 

There has been a great deal of talk locally as to the 
immense amount of timber in various deals that was 
to be cut about here this winter and later and sent 
to the Mississippi river territory by rail and water, 
though but one deal has been confirmed, that of the 
Muscatine concerns that recently bought the Alworth 
60,000,000 feet. No others have been mentioned, as 
they were all pending and not worth speaking of until 
closed. There is a good deal of doubt as to the outcome 
of the plan of taking this timber down river, and many 
old-time loggers here shake their heads when asked 
what they think of it as a plausible scheme. Some large 
timber deals are on the tapis, however, with fair 
prospect of being closed soon after the new year. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Dec. 4.—Eight boats took out of 
Ashland last Tuesday night over $100,000 worth of 
lumber, aggregating 5,500,000 feet. This is the Jast 
lumber fleet to clear from Ashland this season. Quick 
time was made in the work of loading, on account of 
the lateness of the season. Ordinarily it takes four 
days to load the fleet, but these cargoes were loaded in 
three days and a half. Captain W. D. Hamilton, the 
commodore of the fleet, was in Ashland and assisted in 
expediting the work of loading. The Santa Maria, of 
this fleet, goes to Buffalo, the Wayne to Toledo, the 
Marvin to Erie, the Oscoda to Oscoda as well as to 
Sault Ste. Marie and Milwaukee, the Corning to Mil- 
waukee, the Filer to Michigan City, the Pahlow to 
Chicago and the Delta to Chicago. This fleet has estab- 
lished a record at Ashland for quick loading and size 
of cargoes combined that will no doubt remain unbroken 
for many years. 

A warranty deed covering the transfer of the prop- 
erty on which is situated the Barker & Stewart mill 
and the Ohio Coal Company’s plant has been filed in the 
register of deed’s office in Ashland. Although the con- 
sideration is given at $1, the document contains $50 
in revenue stamps, indicating that the property has 
been purchased for $50,000. Charles F. Pfister and 
Louis F. Vogel are the sellers and 8. G. Cook is the 
buyer. Pfister and Vogel hold a first mortgage and 
Weyerhaeuser holds a second. No one has any idea 
that Mr. Weyerhaeuser would take a second mortgage 
on any property that he did not intend to control, and 
there is not much doubt that the Weyerhaeusers will 
have a big finger in the pie at the expiration of the 
Barker & Stewart leases nine years from now. 

A couple of dozen of the creditors of Logger John J. 
McGeehan met this week in the office of Lamoreux & 
Shea to formulate plans with Mr, McGeehan to extend 
the time on the amounts due them. It has been under- 
stood that the new railroad bonds, so called, which Mr. 
McGeehan received some years ago for constructing the 
road and upon which he has had some difficulty in rea- 
lizing, owing to the action of the county board, have 
embarrassed him. His creditors agreed to satisfactory 
terms. 

Lumber shipments from the port of Ashland for the 
season just closed have been -very large, but they fell 
a little behind those of last year. The total shipments 
— year were 216,839,000 feet; this year, 109,990,000 
eet. 





AMONG RHINELANDER MILLS. 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Dec. 3.—The season has now 
ended for the mills that do not saw winters, although 
two or three Rhinelander mills will be operated this 
winter, Stocks on hand at the mills are not large and 
lumbermen in this vicinity all report a good fall trade 
with the outlook excellent for the coming year’s busi- 
ness, 

Following out their usual custom, Brown Bros. Lum- 
ber Company have on hand a stock of Christmas trees 
that old Santa Claus would envy, and one of these wil! 
be shipped with each car of lumber purchased between 
now and the holidays. E. A. Brown says that the com- 
pany has made a custom of doing this for many years 
and that its customers seem to be pleased with the idea. 
Congressman-elect W. E. Brown says that he is getting 
“back on earth” again after the arduous duties of the 
recent campaign, through which he came out with flying 
colors, and that he has given up politics for business, to 
which he will devote his attention until called upon to 
serve in congress a year from this month. He expects, 
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however, to spend some time in Washington this winter 
to observe how business is done in the halls of congress, 
so it will come a little easier for him when he gets in 
the harness himself. 

“Gene” Shepherd, of hodag fame, is busy these days 
making maps of the Wisconsin river valley for the Wis- 
consin Valley Advancement Association, for which work 
no one is better qualified than Mr. Shepherd. He says 
his experiment in running a summer resort up near 
Star Lake the past season was a marked success and 
. that the “perfumed moss” was a drawing card. 

The mill of the Ross Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, 
has been shut down for a couple of weeks for the custom- 
ary fall repairs. Manager W. H. Bissel says that saw- 
ing will begin again in a week or so for another year's 
run night and day. Charles MeRea, who travels for 
the company in Indiana, is spending several weeks at 
the mill getting acquainted with the stock and assisting 
in the annual inventory. Attired in a mackinaw, hob- 
nailed shoes and German socks, Mr. McRea looks a 
typical lumber jack. His friends down in Hoosierdom 
would scarcely know him could they see him as he 
appears up in the woods. 

Thé plant of Salsich & Wilson, Star Lake, which 
has been running night and day the year round, has 
recently been shut down for the usual repairs but will 
soon start up again for another year’s run. The writer 
ran across H. E. Salsich on his recent return from a 
few days in Chicago, where he had the night previous 
participated in a “stein dinner” at the Technic Club, 
a sort of an “abendessen mit bier unt pretzels”. He had 
to leave rather early to get the valley train north, 
but was of the opinion that for a jolly time the mem- 
bers of the Technic Club took the prize. 

The familiar features of Walter Maynard Starrett 
are now being seen at Lac du Flambeau, where he hob- 
nobs with the Chippewas and incidentally looks after 
the sales of the Flambeau Lumber Company. He and 
his family are nicely settled in a large and comfortable 
house built by J. 8. Stearns, in a picturesque grove a 
short distance from the office, and he appears to have 
settled down and quit his nomadic life for good. The 
mill of the Flambeau Lumber Company has recently 
been shut down for a few days but started up last 
Tuesday and will run night and day the coming winter. 
Manager Fred Herrick reports a fair fall trade. 

The plant of the Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazel- 
hurst, will soon be sawing night and day on its winter 
run. Manager Cy C. Yawkey, who now resides in 
Wausau, was in Chicago the first of last week, returning 
Wednesday morning to the mill and going back to Wau- 
sau at night for Thanksgiving. Mr. Yawkey says that 
lumbermen in the Wisconsin valley, judging by the 
business his company has done, have every reason for 
giving thanks for the very satisfactory trade this year. 
He looks for 1901 to be a most excellent year in the 
lumber business as in his opinion all indications point 
that way. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

/ MARINETTE, Wis., Dec, 5.—There have been no buyers 
in the market this week; sales for the year are about 
over, After January 1 some lumber will change hands, 
but no sales of consequence will be made until spring. 

A local commission man is authority for the state- 
ment that there is little stock left on the river, less this 
year than there was in the yards at the same time 
last year. Shipments during the past few weeks, especi- 
ally to the east, have been heavy. 

The last Buffalo tow left here Tuesday night for 
Buffalo, the Samuel Marshall and two barges, and 
they carried out 2,500,000 feet of lumber. One of the 
Marshall’s barges took out the most valuable shingle 
cargo shipped from the Menominee river this seasdn, 
600,000 feet of C and better lumber, worth about $30,000. 
It was consigned to the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Some Chicago boats are still running, 
although hull insurance has expired. They will prob- 
ably continue to make trips until the freeze up. The 
Cormorant carried a cargo of 900,000 feet to Chicago 
this week. 

None of the mills on the Menominee are now running. 
The last one to close was that of the Menominee River 
Lumber Company, which ceased operations Tuesday 
night. Six mills will start up after the first of the year 
on the winter’s run, sawing hardwood. The companies 
which expect to saw lumber this winter are the N. Lud- 
ington, Sawyer-Goodman, Marinette Lumber Company, 
of this city, and the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick 
Company, Bay Shore Lumber Company, Burns & Hicks 
and A. W. Clark, of Menominee. 

A. D. Curtis, who recently sold his interest in the 
Marinette & Menominee Box Company to G. T. and 
John A. Cook, expects to leave in a few weeks to take up 
his residence in Chicago. He contemplates locating in 
the lumber business on the Pacific coast. 

Since Perley Lowe secured control of the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company the place has taken quite a spurt. A 
new bank has been established in which Mr. Lowe is 
interested and the new town will put in a sewerage 
system. 

The mill of the Diamond Match Company at Green 


ned is still running, but the Murphy company has closed 
down. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Dec. 4.—It has been the custom of 
the A. H. Stange Company for a number of years to 
present each employee with a turkey on Thanksgiving 
eve, and this year the custom was observed as usual. 
It is a kindness which the employees appreciate. 

H. C. Miller has gone to Columbus, where he will 
spend a few days at the home office of the Walker 


Lumber Company, posting up before starting out on the 
road again, 


The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of Merrill, 
is perfecting arrangements for an exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo next summer. So far 
as heard from, it is the only company in northern Wis- 
consin that has any such move in contemplation. The 
company has forged to the front rapidly since its organ- 
ization, and now one may find its lumber scattered all 
over the northern part of the state. 





IN OLD FOND DU LAC. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Dee. 3.—This old town—one of 
the oldest in the state—is getting its second wind. Fred 
G. Steenberg is authority for the statement that in 
years there has never been experienced such a building 
boom in Fond du Lac as at present. ‘Hundreds of houses 
have been built this year. Part of this increased growth 
is due to the removal of the Wisconsin Central railway 
shops from Waukesha and Stevens Point to Fond du 
Lac, and also the fact that new industries of various 
kinds have located in this city. Fond du Lac is one 
of the oldest lumber and sash and door manufacturing 
towns in Wisconsin, and of the old original concerns 
Moore & Galloway and the O, C. Steenberg Company 
continue doing business at the old stand. 

Fond du Lae is also noted for being the home of 
the Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company, one of 
the pioneer saw mill machinery manufacturing concerns 
of the north, and of the B. F. & H. L. Sweet Company, 
the wagon and sled manufacturer. Both of these con- 
cerns have been doing a large business the past year. 
The writer visited the plant of the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company just as a car was being loaded 
with a complete gang saw mill outfit for Hubbard & 
Vincent, Duluth, Minn. Charlie Cleveland was absent 
down south chasing a delusive saw mill machinery order, 

Fred Steenberg, who has but recently recovered from 
a severe attack of typhoid fever, is now about the 
office again a few hours a day and is fast recovering 
his old time strength, being assisted no doubt as was 
Sampson of old by a new and luxuriant growth of beard. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Dee. 5.—The river is still open and 
is down at a low stage, being only about three feet now. 
The mills have all closed down and most of them are 
taking stock and getting ready for winter. Little log- 
ging is being done out of here this winter, but a few men 
and teams have been sent to the woods. Trade is season- 
ably quiet. 

John Paul and John J. Paul leave this evening for 
Watertown, Fla. The former will spend the winter there 
and the latter will reside there permanently, to represent 
the East Coast Lumber Company. 

W. H. Bradbury, of the Holway estate, is spending 
this week in the woods, expecting to bank about 12,000,- 
000 feet on upper Black river this winter. 

Ernest Horner has gone up on the Brule river to look 
after his lumber interests there, which he expects to 
close up in the near future. 

N. H. Withee is now in Clark county, where he is in- 
terested in hardwood. He will begin sawing with a 
couple of mills the first of the year. 

Joseph Hixon, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Company, Madison, Wis., has just returned from a 
southern business trip. 





EASTERN IIICHIGAN PATTERS. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micn., Dec. 4.—Manufactur- 
ing of lumber for the season is winding up, although the 
weather thus far has been favorable for running mills. 
The plant of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company 
closed down for the season today, after a most successful 
run. The company has little lumber on hand available 
for the wholesale market, the greater portion being »1 
tended for the car trade. It has a full stock of lows 
available for next season’s cut. The plant of F. T. 
Woodworth & Co. shut down Saturday night. The Hitch- 
cock Lumber Company, Kern Manufacturing Company, 
Gates mill, Welch mill and F. E. Bradley’s plants are ail! 
running this week. Pitts & Co. have shut down and are 
not decided yet as to next season, but it is possible they 
will be able to secure a stock of logs for next summer. 
The Barker mill has shut down, but Mr. Barker says it 
will be operated next season. The Welch mill has a stock 
of timber to cut that will enable the plant to be operated 
during the entire ensuing year. 

There is a distinctly better sentiment in the trade. 
Last week 6,000,000 feet changed hands. L. C. Slade 
bought 1,000,000 feet, the Brewer Lumber Company 
1,500,000 feet and Schuette & Co. 2,000,000 feet. The 
Eddys and Charles Merrill & Co. have several million 
feet available for the wholesale market, but this in- 
cludes the bulk of such stock. One or two other lots 
changed hands. There is demand for all the lumber that 
is to be had for stocking up yards. L. C. Slade said that 
while not much is expected in the way of trade from 
this date until the middle of January, yet there is a 
satisfactory feeling as to existing conditions and a fair 
business is being transacted. The plant of Booth & Boyd 
is running full force and the business is good,.although 
they have been handicapped by scarcity of cars; just 
now railroads are doing a little better in this respect. 
William Schuette says his concern is doing a very satis- 
factory business and he is running a full crew. Last 
week he received 2,700,000 feet of lumber purchased of 
the Nester estate at Baraga. This with stock bought on 
the river and that coming from Canada will give the 
concern a good supply of choice lumber for the winter. 

While navigation is not yet closed, it is not expected 
that much more will be done from this date. There are 
several cargoes yet to come from Canada, but nothing 
more is likely to come from Lake Superior this season, 


During November there was shipped from this river by 
water 2,225,000 feet of lumber, and from the opening of 
navigation to date the shipments were 10,380,000 feet. 
The water shipments reached high water mark in 1882, 
aggregating for that season 858,344,000 feet. From 1868 
to 1891, inclusive, they exceeded 400,000,000 feet annual- 
ly, and between 1877 and 1886 they exceeded 500,000,000 
feet, annually. Between 1879 and 1885 they averaged 
over 600,000,000 feet annually. During November of 
the present year there came by water to the Saginaw 
river 8,398,133 feet of lumber, and the total receipts from 
the opening of navigation to the first of this month were 
71,060,154 feet. The rail shipments have been fair, but 
they would have been much larger if cars were plentiful. 

The Stevens-Miller Lumber Company, of which G. W. 
Stevens, of Saginaw, is manager, is running its planing 
mill, lath mill and shingle mill near Rose City. The saw 
mill shut down some time ago after cutting 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The company is manufacturing cedar lath. 

“They are very light and serviceable and the company 
expects a good demand for them when their merits are 
fully known. It is selling shingles as fast as the plant 
can produce them. Cedar shingles are bringing $1.90 
and $2.90 at the mill. 

D, C. Pelton, of Pelton & Reid, Cheboygan, has closed 
a deal in Cowlitz county, Washington, for a tract of red- 
wood timber which is estimated to cut 100,000,000 feet. 
It is said the purchaser has no intention of lumbering 
the tract at present. 

Several boats have been loading at Georgia bay ports 
during the last week with lumber for this river and more 
may go over there to get lumber if the cold weather con- 
tinue. All signs indicate an open winter and as yet there 
is nothing to interfere with running of boats. 

The Brewer Lumber Company has been busy lately, 
trade having picked up materially. Last week the com- 
pany received a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of lumber from 
Washburn, Wis. 

The Allington- Curtis Manufacturing Company is 
crowded with orders and working a full force. Business 
is satisfactory and the prospects rosy. The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders will occur on Monday next. 

William Presser, of the Michigan Saw Works, says 
that there has been a marked increase in orders during 
the latter part of November and the plant is being oper- 
ated to its full capacity just now. 

There will be a banquet of the Saginaw Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at the Kast Saginaw Club on Tuesday, 
December 11. The annual banquets of this association 
have become a popular feature, as it is regarded as 
fitting to mix a little social timber with the dry busi- 
ness matters of the every day routine during the year, 
and the coming banquet will be sure to be an interesting 
event to the members and invited guests. KE. Germain is 
president and Sidney L. Eastman secretary of the asso- 
ciation. When it is understood that the rail movement 
of lumber out of the valley approximates 400,000,000 
feet annually it will be conceded that this association 
represents a big business in the lumber industry. 

M. Garland, the well known manufacturer of mill ma- 
chinery, is one of the busiest men one will find in a day’s 
journey, yet he has found time in his busy career to 
invent a conveyor pulley, and he has been granted a pat- 
ent on it. 

EK. B. Foss & Co. said this morning: 

We think that there is some improvement in the white pine 
trade since election. There is a firming up of values, and the 
trade is better, or would be if we could get the cars to ship 
the lumber in. We are much hampered by scarcity of cars. 
The indictaious are for a good trade the comiug year unless 
something unforeseen shall turn up. We shall carry over a 
full stock of white pine and are in position to fill orders for 
almost everything in our line. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company has just finished installing 
a new 24-48 Hamilton Corliss engine in its planing mill 
and started up last week with a full assortment of 
orders. The old engine (a 20x42 Corliss) was supposed 
to be ample to do the work when the mill was built six 
years ago, but owing to the company’s constantly in- 
creasing business, and also to its adding box machinery 
and a window frame department, the old engine laid 
down last summer and refused to carry the load any 
longer. 

Car shippers at Bay City are suffering as never before 
from the car famine. It is simply impossible to get ears 
enough to do the business which offers. The railroad 
agent and car service man have now become mightier 
than kings of old, and their office is besieged each day by 
a stream of lumbermen who ask for much and get little. 





IN A CEDAR CENTER, 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Dec. 3.—There is not the rush to 
get in white cedar products that there was last winter 
at this time. The owners of cedar stumpage have 
gradually gotten the idea that it is nearly worth its 
weight in gold and as a result jobbers are not able 
to put in as much stock as usual on account of the 
low margin between the cost of producing cedar and 
the market price of the product. The leading cedarmen 
of northern Michigan express the opinion that there 
will not be as large a crop of white cedar posts put 
in this winter although the usual amount of poles and 
ties will probably be harvested. 

Erickson & Bissel, the Escanaba cedarmen, have now 
between 200,000 and 300,000 white cedar posts in stock, 
which is a little more than they had a year ago at 
this time. Mr. Erickson, however, expresses the belief 
that with an ordinary winter and an early spring trade 
posts will not be any too plentiful next season, and 
that the tendency of prices should be stationary or per- 
haps slightly upward. Erickson & Bissell’s stock is 
located on the Soo, the North-Western and the Esca- 
naba & Lake Superior railways. 

At the office of Wright Bros. in Marinette J. Frank 
Wright says that they have enjoyed a good post, pole 
and tie trade the past fall. The Milwaukee road has 
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been taking large quantities of posts and ties of this 
firm. He does not expect that any larger stock will 
be put in this winter. Their shingle mill shut down 
recently, but they have a fair stock of shingles on hand 
and are in a position to ship all kinds of white cedar 
products on short notice, maintaining a yard at both 
Marinette and Green Bay. 

C. J. Huebel & Co., of Menominee, maintain a yard 
for the distribution of cedar posts, poles and shingles 
at Menominee. Mr. Huebel says that they will put 
in an ordinary stock of cedar this winter and expect 
to buy more or less on the market. Their fall trade 
has been very satisfactory. With the distributing yards 
at Menominee C. J. Huebel & Co. are in a position 
to make quick shipments of mixed cars. 

After the destruction of the plant of C. H. Worces- 
ter & Co., at Fisher, Mich., last summer, the headquar- 
ters of the company was moved to Marinette in the 
suite of offices formerly occupied by Wright Bros. in 
the Stephenson block. Mr. Worcester divides his time 
between Marinette and his office in Chicago, while Mr. 
Arnold superintends the northern operations of the 
company. C. H. Worcester & Co. are planning to put 
in as large a stock of cedar as usual this winter. 

Sanford & Treadway, who maintain a wholesale hard- 
wood shipping yard at Menominee under the manage- 
ment of Walter Mansfield, go into winter with 150 
ears of well graded hardwood stock for rail shipments. 

The North Land Lumber Company, of Menominee, 
has handled this year about 8,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, mostly birch, soft elm and maple. ‘This con- 
cern goes into winter with about 1,500,000 feet in stock. 

The Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company, of Menom- 
inee, a rather new concern to enter into the cedar pro- 
ducing business, is planning to cut 1,000 acres this 
winter, according to J. M. Thompson, secretary and 
treasurer. He is also manager of the North Land Lum- 
ber Company. Two camps of sixty men each are. now 
in and two jobbers are also at work. ‘The Wolverine 
Cedar & Lumber Company was organized last July by 
Mr. Thompson and R. A. Edwards, a banker of Peru, 
Ind., who is president of the company. The company 
purchased a tract of 6,000 acres of cedar land on the 
Escanaba & Lake Superior railroad forty-two miles north- 
west of Escanaba in township 43, range 26. This tract 
is said to be one of the largest and most compact 
blocks of cedar timber left in the upper peninsula. The 
purchase was made of William Holmes & Son, of Menom- 
inee, The purchaser established a village and post office 
called Northland on the southern edge of the tract 
where James H. Hanrahan, formerly a large cedar oper- 
ator of Stephenson, Mich., now superintendent of this 
company, makes his headquarters and looks after log- 
ging. 

Lindsey Bros. Company, Menominee, will have a large 
stock of poles put in this winter. This company is an 
important factor in the pole trade and is planning 
to continue operations next year on as large a scale as 
in the past and besides will have the usual stock of 
posts, ties and shingles. 

A. W. Clark, president of the A. W. Clark Lumber 
Company, Menominee, says he has no complaint to 
make of the business his company has been doing for 
the past year. This concern was organized by Mr. 
Clark last April, the other officers of the company being 
J. E. Cameron, vice president; F. J. Kronkhite, treas- 
urer; G. P, Robbins, secretary, and E. B. Shields, super- 
intendent of logging operations. Mr. Clark had for a 
number of years operated a factory, making door and 
window frames, match blocks and other specialties, and 
when the new company was organized a saw mill was 
built and in other ways the company extended until now 
it is one of the leading manufacturing concerns of 
Menominee. 

The shingle mill of the Menominee River Shingle 
Company has closed down for the season but will prob- 
ably resume sawing early in the new year. 

The Metropolitan Lumber Company, Atkinson, Mich., 
has increased the boiler capacity of its new saw mill 
by an addition of several new boilers recently, which 
now gives sufficient power to operate the plant easily. 
Some trouble had been experienced before from lack of 
power. 

A number of young lumbermen of Marinette and 
Menominee are planning to visit Washington and Ore- 
gon during the next two months, taking advantage of 
the lull in business attendant upon the holidays to 
look over the western field with the idea in view of 
acquiring any business opportunities encountered. 


AROUND THE NORTH LAKE STRAITS. 

Sautt Ste. Marie, Micu., Dec. 3.—Winter has come 
early to the northern peninsula of Michigan, there being 
now plenty of snow for good sleighing and logging 
operations are being carried on in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, although had the swamps frozen before snow 
fell conditions would have been much better. 

The saw mill of the Hall & Munson Company, at Bay 
Mills, thirteen miles up the shore from here, has closed 
down for the season, having cut about 23,000,000 feet. 
The greater part of this company’s cut is shipped by 
water, as is the output of its large sash and door fac- 
tory, but it has lately been entering more extensively 
into the car trade business in the east. During the past 
year Mr. Munson has been assisted in the supervision 
of the company’s extensive business by Thomas I. Pease, 
who went to Bay Mills from the east in December, 1899. 
Mr. Pease is an experienced lumberman. His home is 
at Springfield, Mass., where he has operated for a num- 
ber of years, and he was also engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business in New York city. His family still 
reside at the old home although they spent a very enjoy- 
able summer with Mr. Pease at Bay Mills, 





J. M. Leaver, superintendent of the factory depart- 
ment of the Hall & Munson Company, advises that the 
sash and door business was not satisfactory the past 
fall, owing to low prices prevailing and rather quiet 
demand, which has, however, lately improved consider- 
ably. The company has had considerable trouble in 
securing men to work in the factory, and for some time 
has not been operating to its full capacity. 

A year ago last August, when Wellington B. Earle 
left the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company at Her- 
mansville, Mich., with which he had been associated 
as salesman for some years, and came to the Soo to 
engage in the retail lumber business, his friends lost 
sight of him. Mr. Earle is still on earth, however, and 
from all the LUMBERMAN’s representative can learn is 
conducting a big retail lumber business here. He orga- 
nized the Soo Lumber Company, built a large warehouse 
and office building, put in a large stock of lumber and 
erected a big white board fence around his yard on 
which the “Soo Lumber Company; Everything in Lum- 
ber” is painted in letters big enough to be read a mile 
away. Mr. Earle believes in advertising a retail lumber 
business, and a conservative guess at the amount of 
lumber he has sold at retail this year would be at least 
5,000,000 feet. He is now reaching out for other fields 
to conquer and within a few weeks will have established 
another yard across the St. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 

W. W. McQueen, for several years in charge of the 
cedar department of the Coolidge Fuel & Supply Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, has recently located here with his 
family and is engaged in putting in cedar products. 
Some years ago he had charge of Ed E, Ayer’s northern 
business with headquarters at Menominee, Mich, 

The big shingle mill of the Bradley-Watkins Company, 
Minneapolis, at this point has shut down for the season. 
W. T. Watkins and R. H. Downing are here frequently 
looking after their interests. 

The big canal that is being built by the Lake Superior 
Power Company at a cost of several million dollars 
it is expected will be completed late next year, when it 
will furnish power for a number of extensive industries. 
The building of this canal has given the “Soo” an 
impetus, the recent census placing the population at 
nearly 11,000, and it is growing steadily. The “Soo” 
is destined to be one of the best points in the northern 
peninsula, 





ASSUMING NEW DUTIES. 


DuBuQukE, Iowa, Dec. 3.—Frank D. Stout has accepted 
the presidency of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company 
and left on Sunday evening for St. Louis, Mo., which 
will hereafter be headquarters of the company. It is 
said that he will continue his home residence here. 





Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5.—Reports from the dis- 
tricts in northern Minnesota state that logging opera- 
tions are being seriously impeded by the comparatively 
warm weather which prevails in the northwest. Upon 
the appearance of the first snows and accompanying cold 
weather it was believed by loggers that the active log- 
ging season would open early and they made every 
effort to put their camps in readiness for immediate 
work, After a few days of freezing weather, however, 
a marked change in the temperature was noticeable and 
since then conditions for logging have. not improved 
greatly. Snow to the depth of several inches covers 
most of the logging district, but the marshes, bogs and 
wet places have not frozen to a depth sufficient to 
admit of travel: by teams. During the past week 
the thermometer ‘registered only a few degrees below 
the freezing point and comparatively little work can 
as yet be done in the sections where the water stands 
several inches deep. 

The Cass lake district, which is the most northern, 
seems to be the most favored at the present time. 
Reports from that section state that active operations 
are under way and conditions are favorable for the 
early season work, Already much skidding has been 





done and it is believed if the present conditions continue 
the work of hauling will be in full sway within a 
short period. At Bimidji and neighboring districts, how- 
ever, the work in the logging camps is not active. Some 
cold weather has been experienced but the snow is not 
yet deep enough to admit of hauling, and skidding is 
a laborious task. In anticipation of a possible period 
of little snowfall loggers seem disposed to limit cut- 
ting as much as possible until hauling can commence. 
The temperature remains somewhat below the freez- 
ing point but a few days of warm weather would melt 
the snow that is now on the ground and would pre- 
sent fresh difficulties for handling the trees already 
down. While lumbermen at all northern points are 
desirous of taking every advantage of such conditions 
as exist, they are not disposed to allow the cutting and 
skidding to advance too far before active work on the 
hauling can commence, 

Apparently no difficulty is experienced by any of 
the loggers of the northwest to secure men for the 
woods at present. At the opening of the season and 
before many of the mills had ceased operations it was 
believed that there would be a scarcity of men who 
desired to work in the woods for the winter, but the 
present time finds a large number of men in the north- 
west who are ready and willing to go to the woods for 
the winter but who are unable to secure employment. 
The offices of such concerns at Minneapolis as conduct 
logging operations are overrun with men seeking employ- 
ment in the logging camps. <A well known lumberman 
of this city said recently that he had secured all the 
help he desired for the winter and had in one day 
refused employment to thirty-three applicants. Other 
loggers report a large application for work during the 
past two weeks and none are finding difficulty in secur- 
ing all the men desired. The wage scale seems to be 
on much the same basis as that of last year. It is 
claimed that many of the applicants during the past 
few days have been willing to accept a lower rate than 
was asked last year but for the most part such men 
are inexperienced and would not be as valuable to their 
employers as the old lumber jacks who have spent pre- 
vious winters in the logging camps. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Dututn, Minn., Dec. 5.—Logging conditions are not 
at all good. The weather has been very mild, snow has 
about gone from exposed places and the swamps have 
not frozen. There is a desire to wait on the part of those 
who can do so. Rumors of a cut in wages of from $4 
to $6 a month in the woods have not materialized and it 
is difficult to hire men at $2 less than they were ask- 
ing a week or two ago. There is a better supply of men 
and the loggers are able to make more choice than of late. 

Mitchell & McClure are in the woods for a cut of about 
60,000,000 feet, of which they will get 25,000,000 at the 
old works at Barker, to come out by rail; 10,000,000 feet 
back of Proctor, also to come out by a road of their 
own ownership, built a year ago; 15,000,000 feet on 
the upper Nemadji and tributaries and 10,000,000 north- 
east of the city along the shore and the Duluth & Iron 
Range road’s country. It is noticed that practically 
all of their cut is handled either to the mill or part of the 
distance by rail. The Barker logs are brought down 
by rail to the St. Louis and then towed across the river. 
Most of the rest, except the Nemadji logs, are dumped 
in the mill booms from cars. Somewhere about 700 men 
will be employed in these logging operations. 

The Muscatine Lumber Company has given a contract 
to H. W. Davis., of Eau Claire, for cutting 10,000,000 
feet of its new purchase on the St. Louis and tributaries. 
Men are going in and work has started actively. 

There will be about 35,000,000 feet of dead and down 
timber and other pine to be cut on the Chippewa reserva- 
tion near Cass lake. Contracts for the former have 
been given out by the interior department, Capt. Mer- 
cer, of the Leech Lake reservation, being in charge. ~ 
Most of this timber will be cut for T. B. Walker, Shevlin- 
Carpenter Company, Ackeley Lumber Company, Warren 
& Fairbanks, and the work has generally been sublet to 
local men. 

Peyton, Kimball & Barber are establishing two camps, 
on the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & 
Tron Range, and will cut in them 7,000,000 feet of logs. 





THE B. F. & H. L. SWEET COMPANY’S PATENT LOGGING SLEDS. 


The season is at hand when lumbermen and loggers 
are in the market for logging sleds. The B. F. & H. L. 
Sweet Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., has for years put 
on the market a logging sled that has given the utmost 
satisfaction wherever used throughout the north and 






west. The accompanying cut shows a set of these sleds 
which its manufacturers claim is a first class article 
that will readily commend itself to practical loggers on 
account of its obvious strength, durability and sim- 
plicity. This sled has a bearing of forty inches on the 
runner, which greatly strengthens it. It is made in 
halves longitudinal, and in case the runners shrink the 


saddle can readily be tightened. The beam irons are 
of malleable iron in four parts, and are easily tight- 
ened in case the timber shrinks. This is a very impor- 
tant point, as many loggers who build their own sleds 
use green lumber which shrinks. It is claimed that this 


BF&HL SWEET.CO. * 
Fonb-bu LacWis. 


is the only sled in the market having this provision for 
tightening these parts. The B. F. & H. L. Sweet Com- 


pany furnishes these sleds complete, of any desired track, 
and also sell the saddle and beam irons separately, and 
make a specialty of supplying completely ironed wooden 
runners or all steel runners. 
promptly to any inquiries, 


The company will reply 
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Beyond this they have no plans so far along as to be 
worth noting. They expect to saw on contract during the 
coming year, 

About six trains of logs are coming into Duluth daily 
over the Duluth & Iron Range road. A little later the 
number will be increased materially and the company 
expects to handle over its road into the city not less 
than 1,250,000 feet daily during the winter. 





IN THE WiSCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 4.—For the past few days the 
weather has been “soft” and the “humps” in the roads 
have worked up through the soft snow, although farther 
north, where there is more snow, less difficulty is experi- 
enced. Colder weather, however, may be expected inside 
of a week and probably more snow as well. What the 
loggers want now is solidly frozen swamps and weather 
cold enough to make ice roads; then they will push 
the work to a finish. 

Smith & Mullen, who are logging at State Line, report 
operations well under way. 

L. N. Anson and John Landers were up the line this 
week, looking after logging operations for the Gilkey 
& Anson Company. 

Nearly every one of the loggers who lost money on 
logging jobs last winter laid it to the fact that the 
men were so restless they could not keep a crew. One 
logger up north who had on an average ninety men in 
his camps reports that he had 280 men on his payroll 
in one month last winter. Less difficulty is expected this 
winter. 

O’Day & Daly, who rank among the heaviest loggers 
of the valley, have purchased the interests and outfits 
of O'Connor & Carr. ‘The deal includes timber camp 
outfits, horses ete. and the purchasers will continue the 
work laid out by O’Connor & Carr. This will add much 
to the operations of O’Day & Daly. It is likely that 
the firm of O’Connor & Carr will now dissolve, as Mr. 
O’Connor is at present out west, where he has quite 
extensive interests and for some time has contemplated 
his removal to that country. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Dee. 4.—The mild and wet weather 
is disastrous to the cutting of logs in eastern Michigan. 
Some logging camps have suspended work owing to the 
soft ground and the swamps being full of water. Co!d 
weather is greatly needed. It is especially severe upon 
employers because of the cost of Jabor and supplies and 
the fear of breaking up camp organization. Unless the 
weather take on a more frigid tone there will be much 
less done than expected in the woods. 

Ezra Richardson, of Richardson & Avery, is down 
from Duluth. His concern will cut logs all winter as 
was done last winter and rail them to Duluth, where 
they will be manufactured, the concern stocking a mill 
there which runs the year round. Mr. Richardson is 
very cheerful as to the situation in trade. His concern 
has about 11,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. 

The Stevens-Miller Lumber Company has two camps 
operating. 





ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


WILLIAMsporT, Pa., Dec. 1—The rains of the past 
week have so swelled the river that logs have been 
brought down in great numbers for several days. The 
storm has been general along the west branch of the 
Susquehanna river and has completely upset the plans 
of the mill owners here, the possible hight of water 
having been gaged at 18 to 20 feet. It is now esti- 
mated that there are something like 55,000,000 feet in 
the boom here, which is believed to be almost the entire 
amount between this city and Curwensville. 

The yards here were becoming depleted and those 
depending upon the mills for labor are now rejoic- 
ing that the eight saw mills are to run next week. 
At this late date hardly more than a month’s sawing 
can be looked for, but even this will be very acceptable. 

_The up river lumbermen are said to be somewhat 
disappointed that the logs in the Curwensville boom 
failed to come through with the tide. The boom at 
Curwensville was built with the object of holding the 
timber until spring, as no freshet of sufficient size was 
expected to bring down the logs from that point before 
then. When the river rose, however, an attempt was 
made to open the boom and let the logs through, but 
it was then found that they were so tightly jammed 
that it was impossible to start them. 

P The Emery Lumber Company has received orders for 
500,000 feet of lumber, to be shipped from the upper 
mill yards over the Pennsylvania line. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Marinette, Wis., Dec. 5.—Most of the lumber com- 
panies have their camps in. Logs are being skidded and 
no hauling is being done. What is needed now is good 
stiff weather and then snow. Swamps are not yet frozen. 
“ee weather so far this month has been mild, with some 

ain, 

The Murphy company, on Green bay, will have 20,000,- 
000 feet of logs brought in by rail this winter. 

Smallpox has broken out in some of the camps on the 
upper peninsula and a scare has been created. Lumber- 
men here fear that the disease may obtain a foothold in 
some of the camps in the Menominee river district, mak- 
ing it difficult to get men or to keep them at work. 
Every precaution is being taken to keep the disease out 
of the camps, 7 

oer 
Clark Clay will put in about 15,000,000 feet of logs 


near Solway, Minn., this winter, for T. B. Walker, of 
Minneapolis, 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





The Year’s Canal Shipments in the Empire State—Trade Changes Reported from the Hub— 
Progress of the North Carolina Pine Combination— This and Next Year’s 
Maine Cut—The Week in the Buckeye State. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 3—Matters in the lumber trade 
are running along on a decidedly satisfactory basis. 
There seems to be a good demand in almost all lines 
and lines are held firmly. ° In some instances there is 
more inquiry with less result than is liked, but it is hard 
to find any dealer who does not declare that he is 
fairly well pleased with conditions as they exist. 

The canal season of 1900 has closed. The total ton- 
nage this year will be about 10 percent less than 
last, because of the great number of breaks. It is 
believed that all the lumber on the canals will get 
through without mishap. 

Some time ago, as announced in this column, it was 
decided to hold the annual banquet of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
eve of Washington’s birthday, or February 21. This 
would have given the lumber dealers a chance to “sleep 
it off” the next morning. The date, however, has been 
changed to February 1. Luckily in this case it is a 
Friday night and there’s never much doing on Saturday 
anyhow. ‘The four gentlemen taking charge of the 
banquet are Charles L. Adams, J. D. Crary, Norris 
H. Nordenand, A. P. Bigelow, and Governor Benjamin B. 
Odell, jr., is the guest of honor, while United States 
Shipping Commissioner J. H. Dickey and John N, 
Seatcherd have also signified their intention to be 
present. 

Samuel A. Stead is no longer the down town repre- 
sentative of John Catheart, the hardwood dealer and 
exporter, and Mr, Catheart himself is now in daily 
attendance at the office at 18 Broadway. 

C. 8S. Hirsch & Co., yellow pine dealers of 29 Broad- 
way, are having a vessel built for their own use at Bath, 
Me. It will have a carrying capacity of 500,000 feet. 

Recent visitors to the city were: KE. V. Babcock, of 
the Babcock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa.; F. H. Good- 
year, of F, H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo; W. W. Reilley, 
Buffalo; R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; and Mr, Love- 
man, of Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. B. Murphree, who is in Jacksonville, Fla., on a busi- 
ness trip, is expected back next Monday. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 5.—There is no longer any 
regular lake rate on lumber for this season, but there 
is still a demand for tonnage, barred about as much by 
the insurance companies as anything. Seldom do dealers 
ask for tonnage in December, but they are doing so now. 
Some of them bought late and then the great series 
of storms came on and they could get no barges to go 
for loads. ‘There is a general impression, now that 
November storms are gone and December continues so 
mild, that this month is going to be quiet. Still, the 
insurance companies pretty generally refuse to make 
any special rates. 

Taylor & Crate have just received a cargo or two 
of Michigan hardwood, most of it maple, and are looking 
for more, which will make their usually big stock still 
heavier. 

November brought this port 25,127,000 feet of lumber 
and 13,752,000 shingles, making the amount for the 
season 158,447,000 feet and 129,593,000 shingles, as 
against 224,663,000 feet of lumber and 134,514,000 
shingles to date last season. 

“We have not as much lumber as we had a year ago,” 
is the common report from Buffalo dealers, especially 
in the pine trade. Should the demand increase right along 
as it seems to be doing now there would be bare yards 
by spring. 

There was quite an unusual amount of late lumber 
shipment by canal this fall, which carried off stock 
rapidly. There was a break in the canal at Rome, 
which at one time threatened to cut off the late boats, 
but they will now be enabled to get through by the 
mending of the break. 

The city report of building is encouraging, as it 
makes the amount in progress around $700,000 worth 
more than it was a year ago. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here recently was 
James Burr, of Gloversville. M. E. Preisch is off for a 
week in New York. W. W. Reilley is also at the sea- 
board, with~New York as a center of operations. C. 
M. Carrier is in Chicago. Some fine day it will be 
observed that he has returned to the lumber business 
and is sending up a lot of oak and the like from his 
Mississippi tract. ° 

There is a crying shortage of cars in all branches of 
business and the lumber trade is suffering along with 
other business. There is some consolation in the fact 
that the car builders are looking after stuff to build 
more cars with. 

Zeis Bros. though better known as box makers than 
anything more pretentious, are turning out a lot of doors 
and general finishing work. They report putting in an 
additional supply of presses for veneered work. 

It is reported from the Scatcherd tract in Arkansas 
that the McCormick company has gotten out a fine, 
elegant, though not especially large, lot of cottonwood 
logs for turning into lumber this winter, being just the 
stock the company is in need of, 


THE TWIN TONAWANDAS, 

North Tonawanpa, N. Y. Dec. 5.—Reports of the 
customs collectors of the ports of Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda for November show that 50,421,080 feet of 
lumber arrived here by vessel during that period. This 
amount is 12,124,920 less than was received during the 
same period last year. November started in with a rush 
and predictions were freely made that it would prove a 
record breaker, but as the month advanced receipts of 
lumber decreased. This is accounted for in large meas- 
ure by a lack of tonnage, many boats loading coal and 
iron ore’in preference to carrying lumber on account 
of a material advance in rates on those articles. Next 
week will witness the arrival here of the last lumber 
laden vessels of the season and a prominent lumber 
dealer here said this morning that indications point 
to nearly as much lumber being received during Decem- 
ber as last month. Lumber has been arriving here 
almost constantly since last Saturday and it is econ- 
servatively figured that about 20,000,000 feet have 
reached the Tonawandas so far this month. A number 
of lumber fleets are now on their way down the lakes. 

The report of the North Tonawanda collector for last 
month is as follows: 


Eee COS . go 0vi0takh eadeds ahaa 42,446,800 
See CUUUEE) oc actccccéadseueneeae 425,000 
FURS CHMOUEED Ce a cctcedvecuscacs paren 16,000 
Bativead tise (pleces).. «s+ <cvsee snviaas 5,000 


The report for Tonawanda is as follows: 


LM CM ivi ccticdscctécsveisinese 7,974,280 
POMS (HIGCER) os ccecdiecodsecsed dues 10,000 
Mattress Uies..(UlesGS) <5 vise eveuwdsecee 63,000 


BRINSIOS COUECED). oc cg ccc egecassnen 25,000,000 

The shipments of lumber by canal last month were 
not quite as active as those of November, 1899, showing 
a falling off of 2,115,507 feet. The last lumber cargoes 
shipped from the Tonawandas this season by canal left 
last Wednesday morning. 

J. N. McLean, of Philadelphia, was in the city the 
past week, calling on business friends. G. T, Thompson, 
of Canandaigua, N. Y., was in the city looking after 
lumber interests, and S. C. Jackson, of the Clark-Jack- 
son Company, Duluth, Minn., spent a few days here. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.— 
Our belts are still tight and that same old Vermont turkey, 
Served hot, served cold, served nine days old— 

is still a familiar sight on our tables. We think our 
wives, with careful economy and a little ingenuity, 
will be able to make him last until Christmas. Talk 
about the American eagle—he just isn’t in the same 
class with the Vermont turkey as a breeder of good 
national feeling. Old Abe must have been a very thin 
turkey in disguise, calling himself a bird of prey during 
the stress of war, and spelling it p-r-a-y in times of 
piping peace. Well, here’s hoping that the Thanksgiving 
turkey may not outlast the blessings he symbolizes. 

The president, in his proclamation, forgot totally 
to mention among his long list of good things the 
Boston lumber market. He should have remembered 
spruce and suggested that the fellows who saw it give 
thanks that conditions have forced them to get a rat- 
tling good price for all they make. As for the house 
builder and owner, he could render most humble and 
hearty thanks that the price is no higher and go ahead 
and build him a habitation and a home before the 
manufacturers are forced, much to their regret, to 
tuck on another dollar, 

T. E. Ripley is still feeling thankful that Yale did 
all the scoring at New Haven on November 24, while 
Everett Lake, of Hartford, is devoutly grateful that 
Harvard, under his coaching, put up a game which saved 
a worse defeat; all hands are therefore satisfied. 

We expect to see before long a decorated order of 
nobility among the Boston lumbermen, when members 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
become decorated with the national button, and may 
it bring them luck. 

Warner Butler is about to start on one of his 
pericdical trips to the company’s mills at Keating 
Summit and Galeton, Pa. Mr. Butler has some interest- 
ing photographs of the new plant at Galeton, showing 
a magnificent mill capable of a huge output of all kinds 
of lumber which they manufacture and fully 2,000 feet 
of covered piling space, with the tramway running 
between the 18-foot bays which flank it on either side, 
running the entire lengths. This has been in operation 
since last May, and the piles of beautifully dried and 
well kept lumber are a sight for the hungry eyes of 
the New England buyers. 

Boston was recently favored with a first visit from 
W. S. Wilson, representing the firm of Wight & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Wilson. reports a successful trip 
for a first one, although finding the Boston trade a little 
quiet. This firm manufactures Georgia hard pine. 

On November 22 the Chequasset Lumber Ceaser. 
with offices in the Exchange building, became merged 
into the newly incorporated Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany, of New York. This company now has a paid in 
capital of $300,000. The New York office, which has 
already been in existence a year and a half, will be 
at 66 Broad street, while the Boston end will continue 
at 1028 Exchange building. The company will con- 
tinue to handle the full general line of hardwoods, 
white pine, poplar ete., with which it has already built 
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up its large business. The president of the new com- 
pany is Charles E. Corkran, who has, up to the present 
time, handled the destinies of the old company success- 
fully. Mr. Corkran obtained his experience through his 
lifetime of work in the lumber business, the past ten 
years of which has been spent with the old Chequasset 
Lumber Company, which was incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws in 1890. C. W. Manning will act as vice 
president and K. W. Hobart as treasurer of the newly 
incorporated concern. The company is launched with 
the good wishes of hundreds of friends, made during the 
ten years’ life of the old concern. 

Carter & Hubbell, Derby, Conn., who have been doing 
business as a partnership during the last half dozen 
years, are soon to be known as the Carter & Hubbell 
Company, incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Both Mr. Carter and Mr. Hubbell were formerly iden- 
tified with the Derby Lumber Company, which has 
recently closed out its yard at Derby Junction and 
ceased its existence. No change will be effected in 
the conduct of the Carter & Hubbell Company. 





IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PuapeLpuiA, Pa., Dec. 4.—There is a fair general 
movement and about the average amount of activity for 
the season. Some lines show increasing strength, notably 
shortleaf and yellow pine, and hemlock is held firmly on 
a shorthening of stocks. In the hardwoods there is no 
indication of an advance in values but prices are firm 
practically throughout the list. Reports from the mills 
in every section on this side the country are of great 
expectancy for an unusually good year next. 

William Whitmer & Sons find business generally 
beyond their expectations. Hemlock is moving well with 
them, while their white pine trade is big. ‘Vhey are also 
doing well in yellow pine. 

Dr. Washington Righter, of W. Righter’s Sons Com- 
pany, says that his company is receiving many more 
inquiries for hemlock than it can quote upon and is doing 
a nice business. He regards the future of the trade as 
encouraging and holds strongly to the view that it 
should go slow in the matter of advancing prices. He 
thinks that if the base price should touch $15 along in 
the spring everybody should feel satisfied. Reports from 
the Williamsport mill are that a double crew will be put 
on to make the dust fly out of the 10,500,000 feet of 
timber brought down to the boom by the freshet of a 
week ago. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company is doing a lively 
business and has orders to spare. A regular run is being 
made upon it for 10 and 12-inch boards. Its shipments 
during November included 1,250,000 feet of hemlock and 
740,000 feet of spruce, stocks being reduced only 450,000 
during the month, as against a reduction of over 1,000,- 
000 feet in the previous month, showing that the Novem- 
ber cut could scarcely keep pace with shipments. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company is doing a nice busi- 
ness and getting good prices right along. It feels san- 
guine as to the future, believing the trade to be on the 
verge of an unsurpassed year, Frank T. Rumbarger is 
in the south looking over the ground and the stocks. 

John F, Holloway, of the Holloway Lumber Company, 
says that his firm is doing a nice business in hemlock, 
which is moving well. He would not be surprised to find 
a considerable stiffening in the price. 

The following cargoes arrived or finished unloading 
during the past week: 

Manuel R. Cuza, from St. Johns, N. B., 1,450,000 lath, to 
Howard L, Neff. 

Nimbus, from Brunswick, Ga., 14,000 yellow pine ties, to 
the Keystone Yellow Pine Company. 

John A. Bickerman, from Brunswick, Ga., 290,000 feet of 
cypress lumber, shipped by the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany. 

John B, Manning, from Brunswick, Ga., 18,000 yellow pine 
ties. 

James A. Wright, from Savannah, 631,000 feet of resawed 
lumber to the Hughes Lumber Company, of Wilmington. 

A, B. Sherman, from Savannah, 440,000 feet of yellow pine 
to the Keystone Yellow Pine Company. 

W. C. Wickham, from Jacksonville, 335,000 feet of cypress 
for W. H. Lear. 

Emily F. Northam, from Charleston, N. C., 317,000 feet of 
kiln dried sap boards to E. P. Burton & Co. 

Schooner Maxwell, from Jacksonville, 248,000 feet of pine 
to the 8. B. Vrooman Company, Limited. 

Oscar C. Smith, from Savannah, 380,000 feet of resawed 
pine for the Reading railway. 

a J. Smith, from Savannah, 344,000 feet of resawed 
pine. 

aeeenet Essex, from Savannah, 400,000 feet of yellow 
pine. 

Van Leer Black, from Savannah, 450,000 feet of pine to 
George F. Craig & Co. 

R. Walla, from Savannah, 403,000 feet of resawed pine to 
the Keystone Yellow Pine Company, and the Baird, from 
Savannah, to the same firm with 600,000 feet of lumber. 

Barge Magnolia, from Scotland, Va., 350,000 feet of sap 
pine to Joseph W. Janney. 

Barge W. P. Blades, from Newburg. 360,000 feet of pine 
boards consigned to the Pine Lumber Company. 

Barge Schuylkill, from Washington, 325,000 feet of sap 
boards to EB. P. Burton & Co. 


Freights are more favorable to shippers now than 
they were at this time last year, being $5.25 from Savan- 
nah, against $7 last year, and $5.50 from Jacksonville, 
against $8 last year. This is attributable to the falling 
off in coal cargoes in consequence of the strike. 


FROM THE MONUSIENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 6.—Trade appears to be in a 
satisfactory shape and encourages the belief that the 
future will be a decided improvement on the past four 
or five months. Stocks are kept down to reasonable 
dimensions. The heavy accumulations of box grades in 
North Carolina pine, which loomed up as a troublesome 
factor during the summer and fall, have been to a con- 
siderable extent distributed and the continuance of 
brisk demand for such stocks serves to keep this part 
of the business in excellent shape. Demand for pack- 
ing cases and all other kinds of boxes is large and nearly 
all factories are operated to full capacity. Georgia 





pine, cypress and white pine appear to be somewhat 
stronger as to price and inquiry. The indications point 
to augmented consumption all along the line and winter 
trade likely to be extensive. Hardwoods are still in 
good demand, with stocks by no means excessive in any 
direction and values well maintained. Producers take 
a favorable view of the outlook and predictions of liberal 
activity in the future are freely made. Poplar still 
rules high and is in excellent request. ‘The foreign 
trade continues affected by the retarding conditions 
which have repeatedly been set forth. High ocean 
freight rates serve to check the movemnt abroad, a con- 
dition further emphasized by the scantiness of shipping 
facilities. 

The progress of events in connection with the pro- 
posed North Carolina combination appears to be at a 
standstill; at least no decisive progress seems to have 
been made during the past two weeks. Negotiations 
are evidently no nearer a consummation than they were 
two weeks ago. But this is not strange in view of the 
multiplicity of interests which enter into consideration 
and the variety of objections which must be met. No one 
at this end of the negotiations is willing to talk about 
the deal just now, but there is apparently no reason for 
assuming that its conclusion has been in any way jeop- 
ardized. North Carolina pine manufacturers are 
strongly impressed with the advantages of consolidation 
and they feel convinced that the New Yorkers mean 
business, provided the combination can be effected upon 
an equitable basis. The large holdings of stumpage of 
such men as Charles R. Flint are pointed to as offering 
a positive guaranty of good faith and of the ability of 
the promoters to make good their promises. It can be 
stated in this connection that western blood enters 
largely into the projected consolidation, a number of 
the biggest operators in the northwestern timber area 
being identified with the movement. In fact, western 
methods will dominate the management of the mills if 
the merger be brought about, and everything will be done 
on an extensive scale, Every one interested in the matter 
asserts in the most positive way that an advance in the 
price of lumber is not contemplated, and that the econ- 
omies of manufacture and distribution will suffice to 
yield adequate returns on the capitalization, 

The annual meeting and dinner of the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange will be held next Monday evening at the 
rooms of the exchange, in the Builders’ Exchange, 
Charles and Lexington streets. The reports to be sub- 
mitted by President Lewis Dill and other officers are 
expected to show a satisfactory financial condition and 
to prove that the organization is in a flourishing state 
otherwise. Accumulated business will be disposed of, 
officers for the ensuing year will be elected and action 
taken caleulated to enhance the influence of the exchange. 
The dinner will bring the membership once more 
together in social intercourse and will doubtless prove as 
enjoyable as former events of a similar character. From 
present indications the regular ticket will have no pro- 
nounced opposition. 

The cross tie industry in Loudoun county, Virginia, is 
reported to be in a flourishing condition. Thousands of 
cross ties have been gotten out and await shipment along 
the lines of railroad. Extensive cargoes are sent out 
every week from Fredericksburg down the Rappahan- 
nock river, and gratifying activity prevails throughout 
the entire region. 

The new system of dry kilns to take the place of those 
destroyed by fire several months ago in the Gay Manu- 
facturing Company’s yard at Suffolk, Va., is about com- 
plete and will be put into use during the next few days. 
The plant is operated by the Suffolk Saw Mill Company 
and will be run at its full capacity. Baltimoreans are 
prominently interested in both the Gay Manufacturing 
Company and the Suffolk corporation, and the vitality 
of the two concerns is very gratifying. 

The plant of the Providence Box Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., equipped on a portion of the Tunis Lumber 
Company’s property at Berkley, Va., has started up and 
is turning out a large number of boxes. 

The timber rights on a tract of land on Dinges Run, 
in Logan county, West Virginia, 25,000 acres in extent, 
have been purchased by Garred & Lowry, of Huntington, 
W. Va., and operations will be conducted on a large 
scale. The timber will be floated down the Guyandotte 
river, 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Dec. 4.—Everything is moving at a 
steady pace, except rolling stock, which is almost as 
searce as dry lumber, and this scarcity is proving a great 
hindrance to business. Southern lumber is coming into 
this market all too slowly on this account. 

The floods along the Monongahela did some damage 
to lumber plants situated on its banks, and if to-day’s 
heavy rain shall be duplicated to-morrow there will be a 
repetition of last week’s worry. Stephen Bros.’ yard at 
Monongahela was covered and the muddy waters 
encroached upon the plant of the Monongahela Saw & 
Planing Mill Company and the yard of Yohe Brothers. 
At Belle Vernon the offices of the Belle Vernon Planing 
Mill Company were three feet deep in water and the 
Aubrey Lumber Company, at West Brownsville, received 
an extra supply, 

The Union Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, received 
its charter last week; capital, $10,000; incorporators, 
George M. Seaman, Allegheny, Pa.; Edward B. Hamil- 
ton, Leetsdale, Pa.; William Herbertson, jr., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Charles 8. McCloskey, Charleroi, Pa.; Erastus C. 
Brainerd, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The Donora Lumber Company has been awarded the 
contract to erect a hotel for the Donora Hotel Company 
at Donora, Pa., at a cost of $50,000. 

D. L, Gillespie & Co., report good business and expect 


to close the year to the biggest business in a long time. 
Mr. Gillespie attributes this to prices on a good, com- 
fortable basis and not to skyrocket values. The firm 
contemplates enlargement of its quarters owing to 
increased business, as soon as they can be procured, 

The matrimonial engagement of R. H. Erving, of 
Flint, Erving & Lindsay, Pittsburg, and Miss Carrie 
Isabelle McKay, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McKay, of “Oak Hill,” this city, is announced. The 
marriage will take place early in January. 

Fred T. Boles, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and secretary and treasurer of the 
Louisiana Lumber Company, Limited, was the guest of 
honor at the lumbermen’s luncheon today at the Lincoln 
hotel. Mr. Boles is in the city on important business. 

The Union Lumber Company secured the contract 
for the erection of twenty-five houses to be built for the 
Union Steel Company at Donora, Pa. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bangor, Me., Dec. 3.—Thin ice skims the river for 
miles below Bangor every morning and the shipping 
season is near its close. All the mills are now shut 
down for the winter and a fair-sized fleet of vessels is 
hurriedly taking on the last cargoes to be shipped from 
Bangor this year. There yet remains upon the wharves 
here a few million feet of spruce and most of it will 
probably be shipped before the river closes; afterwards 
a few cargoes will be shipped from Bucksport, eighteen 
miles below Bangor. 

If trade was dull and prices low up to October 1, no 
one here complains of the business since that date. Or- 
ders began to increase rapidly in early October, then 
prices gradually advanced to a satisfactory figure and 
finally freights went up to a point that astonished the 
most ancient mariners in this port. When Bangor man- 
ufacturers get New York quotations of $18 to $20 for 
9, 10 and 12-inch spruce, even at the fag end of the 
season when it is too late to do much, they feel that 
business is good. 

The greatest trouble has been in getting vessels of 
the right size. There has been unusual demand for small 
vessels to carry spruce to Boston, and the scarcity sent 
freights up to $2.50 and even $2.75 In the past two 
weeks the principal movements of spruce have been 
to New York and at this writing $3.50 is the price for 
moderate sized vessels, although a few large schooners 
have been chartered at a lower rate. 

A recent event of interest was the shipment by F. W. 
Ayer & Co. of the largest cargo of lumber ever sent from 
Bangor, or any other Maine port, to a domestic port, 
forwarded in the new three-masted schooner Pendleton 
Sisters of Belfast, consisting of 763,000 feet of spruce. 

The volume of lumber business in the Penobscot has 
been much less this year than in 1899. In 1899 the 
survey up to December 1 was 174,000,000 feet and this 
year the surveyor general cannot figure up more than 
136,000,000 feet up to December 1, showing a decrease 
of 38,000,000 feet. There were not so many logs to 
begin with, the pulp mills took much more than usual of 
the cut, and many of the saw mills have been idle part 
of the season. The stock of logs on hand to be carried 
over to next spring is about the same as usual. A large 
force is operating in the woods and, with good weather 
conditions, it is likely that the cut of 1900-1901 will 
exceed 200.000,000 feet, of which nearly one-half will be 
taken by the pulp mills. On the whole, the prospect for 
lumber business on this river and all through Maine 
next year is decidedly bright. No one expects very high 
prices, but there seems to be confidence that values will 
be fair and that there will be a good profit alike for the 
logger and the manufacturer. 

The Augusta Lumber Company has suspended opera- 
tions for the season at its mill in Augusta and the 
output is figured up as follows: Long lumber, 8,000,000 





feet; lath, 5,000,000; shingles, 6,000,000; clapboards, . 


250,000; broom handles, 500,000. The company will cut 
this winter on its own account 5,500,000 feet of logs 
and has contracted for 3,500,000 feet from other opera- 
tors. 

More lumber will be cut in the Rangeley district this 
winter than for several seasons, and on all the tribu- 
taries of the Kennebec and Androscoggin numerous small 
operations will be carried on. The great bulk of the 
Androscoggin cut goes into pulp and fully one-half the 
Kennebec cut. 

The Ashland Manufacturing Company has shut down 
its mills on the Aroostook river for the winter. The 
mills have been running steadily since February with 
the exception of a brief shut down on account of drouth, 
and the output has been as large as usual. The com- 
pany has 5,000,000 feet of spruce on its wharves in 
Bangor, which is being shipped to New York as fast 
as possible. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec, 4.—President W. A. Bennett, 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, speaking 
of the recent informal meeting of that associaticn in 
Chicago, said: 

It was a wonderful meeting. Much good to the associa- 
tion members and the trade in general is bound to result. 
That the National association is steadily accomplishing the 
great tasks set before it must be more and more apparent 
every day to those at all in touch with its affairs. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., says he does not 
expect to see much more business this year, but is 
satisfied that he already detects certain indications of 
& prosperous coming year. 

The manufacturers of carriages and all kinds of 
vehicles see pronounced symptoms of a lively revival of 
trade, and it seems certain that the coming season will 
be a very lively and prosperous one for them. 

While some furniture men have had and are still 
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enjoying a considerable amount of business, this is not 
true, it seems, as to the general experience. The demand 
is not up to expectations, viewed from the general 
standpoint. 

A recent sale of cottonwood amounting to 750,000 feet 
is reported here, following one from the same concern 
to the same consumer of 500,000 feet a short time pre- 
vious. Confirmatory details have not been received 
as yet. 

Phe Graham Lumber Company’s reports from the 
territory of the recent tides were altogether satisfactory 
to that firm. 

Howard Dickerson, who resigned the position of dis- 
trict deputy inspector, will probably have completed 
his arrangements this week for permanently locating 
himself in the lumber trade. 

John E. Williams, who distinguished himself and 
did credit to the American lumber trade in general in 
connection with his duties as secretary ete. of the 
Forestry and Fisheries exhibit at the big Paris show, 
will be warmly welcomed here on his early return to 
this side. 

H. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., who was 
severely bitten a few days ago by a St. Bernard dog 
belonging to the kennel at the Wiborg home in Clifton, 
still shows some of the marks of the vicious brute’s 
teeth, but is feeling no serious effects from his numerous 
wounds then received. 

The reports from various points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia show that the movement 
of logs from the recent considerable tides was general 
and extensive. Of course, in a great measure owing to 
the unexpected and rapid floods, many hundreds if not 
thousands of logs have gone astray. Many wild logs 
are still reported afloat. C. C. Cram & Co., of this 
city, will be heavy losers of logs, and will also have to 
bear a heavy expense for the catching and return of 
their logs. One man at Aurora, Md., is reported to 
have caught 1,000 stray logs. 

The regular monthly meeting and dinner of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be given next Tuesday 
evening, December 11, at the Gibson house, and members 
of the trade from outside the city are urgently invited 
to make their arrangements to be in the city on that day 
and be the guests of the club. President Moffett says 
the matter of Jocal inspection and the vacancy in the 
district deputy inspector’s office will be considered at 
this meeting. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Dec, 1.—A compiled report of the 
lumber trade for Cleveland it is believed would show 
November to have been the best month of the year, 
notwithstanding the much inclement weather during the 
last week or ten days, during which lumbermen here 
have been putting forth every effort possible to arrange 
and care for the incoming lumber preparatory to round- 
ing to and sizing up the situation a little in advance 
of the first of January, stock taking time. Buyers who 
personally visited Cleveland in the past week were few, 
though all the surrounding towns were heard from daily 
with orders by wire, ’phone or mail, and as much lum- 
ber was moved out as for any six days of the month; 
the only apparent thing preventing its being the best 
week for many months was the inability of shippers 
to secure cars on which to move out lumber, all rail- 
roads evidently having every available car in use and 
almost innumerable cars behind their orders. 

The following record of the cargo arrivals here for 
the six days ending December 1, it is believed, will 
eclipse that of any of the lake ports, not barring Buf- 
falo or the Tonawandas: White pine, 15,718,000 feet; 
norway, 9,261,500 feet; hemlock, 3,817,000 feet; maple 
flooring, 221,000 feet; hardwoods, rough, 975,000 feet; a 
total for the week of 29,992,500 feet received by water, 
in addition to which the amount handled by cars swells 
the total to approximately 32,000,000 feet. 

Vifty-four boats came in this week, many of them from 
Lake Superior, and that only one met with disaster 
is almost a marvel. The propeller E. H. Strong lost 
from her deck while crossing Saginaw bay about 200,000 
feet of norway timber. Navigation so far as lumber is 
concerned is now about closed for this season. Only a 
few cargoes are expected to arrive; two or three from 
Lake Superior ports and one or two from Lake Huron. 
Lumbermen are congratulating themselves on this being 
one of the most successful shipping seasons for many 
years, the small loss of this week, which was fully 
covered by insurance, being the only one of consequence 
for the entire season. 

8. S. Worrellow, jr., of 8S. S. Worrellow & Son, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, and H. 8. McGregor, of Anderson & 
McGregor, Bellaire, Ohio, were the only buyers in the 
market this week so far as learned. 

A. C. Gray, father of Guy and Ralph Gray, was 
their guest at the lumbermen’s lunch room on Saturday 
for dinner, 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, returned from New Orleans on Friday, where 
he has been looking after the shipment of some large 
southern pine orders for the Pan-American Exposition 
buildings at Buffalo. He reports all southern railroads 
away behind their orders for cars and the volume of 
trade, because of this scarcity of cars, much impeded. 

All the Cleveland lumbermen appear to be highly sat- 
fied with the volume of business being done and the 
Prospects for the coming winter and spring trade, but 
all fee] that better prices on many things should be had, 
and a meeting to arrange a new list is the daily topic 
of conversation. 

The C. H. Gill Lumber Company has rented the old 
City Forge docks at Collision bend and has a large 
amount of lumber already stored there. 
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state for all kinds of mahogany, but recent developments 
. we 4 orl emphasize the oft repeated advice to avoid sending to 
: England small sized Cuba or St. Domingo logs. 














e)e eee ee — On October 25 Alfred Dobell began the series in their 
“i> ee sales at the Canada dock, for some months the center for 

0 ie BD mgeet A ° operations in the mahogany market, owing to removals 
z= = = agp a Ww and fires. The catalog was composed largely of a 


LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

Lonpon, Enatanp, Nov. 16.—The London mahogany 
market is rather flat at the moment. The autumn 
demand has not been as good as usual and this point 
has recently been swamped with Honduras wood. Prices 
have fallen below the already low level current through 
the year and may have to be reduced further. The same 
is true of American hardwoods, stocks of which, with one 
or two exceptions, are much above the needs of the mar- 
ket. Now that the dullness consequent on the American 
elections is over it is hoped that the home demand will 
consume at least some of the goods exported. The 
heaviest stocks here are walnut logs, quartered oak and 
satin walnut lumber, shipments of which should be much 
reduced if not altogether suspended, though walnut lum- 
ber is in good request, particularly for medium quality, 
with stock none too large. Poplar is also inquired for 
and the market presents a good outlook from a shipper’s 
standpoint. 


A New Wood Paving [ilaterial. 

Portions of Regent street, of Piccadilly and of the Hay- 
market, three of the chief streets in the west end of 
London, have recently been paved with red gum blocks 
introduced by Mr. Edward Alcott, the well known 
importer of Westminster, with mills at New Orleans. It 
is said that 1,000,000 blocks of this wood have been 
ordered for paving in connection with the great tramway 
extensions in the western suburbs of London and that 
the Hull corporation has nearly the same quantity of 
blocks for repaving its streets It is claimed that the 
red gum blocks neither shrink nor swell; that under 
blows they become welded together; that they wear very 
evenly with a smooth surface and that they are absolutely 
nonabsorbent. The latter point is an important one 
from a sanitary point of view, as all obnoxious moisture 
and other offensive matter would be prevented from 
forcing their way into the road material. In view of 
the ascendency heretofore afforded Australian jarrah and 
karri for paving purposes it will be interesting to see 
how the new material will be received. From the recep- 
tion it already has had it appears to have a future 
before it. 


A Failure at Cardiff. 


Several Canadian shippers may be losers through the 
failure of Alexander’s Timber Company, Limited, of Car- 
diff, whose suspension is just announced although not 
altogether unexpected. Alexanders & Co. were one of the 
oldest and for many years one of the most reputable 
timber importing concerns at the South Wales port, but 
owing to want of capital and to competition it was found 
necessary to call the creditors of the concern together 
early in 1899. As far as possible the suspension was 
kept a secret; trade papers were asked not to divulge 
it and evidently acquiesced. Soon after it was announced 
that a new company had been formed under the style 
Alexanders Timber Company, Limited, with capital of 
£50,000 in shares of £10 each. Cash creditors were 
asked to take shares in the new concern in lieu of a 
dividend, which some did perhaps from sympathy with 
Mr. William Riley, sr., a partner in the old firm, rather 
than for any other reason. The company was floated 
with Mr. Riley and Mr. A. W. Johanning, of London, as 
directors, and for some time apparently prospered, but 
just lately it did but little business, and the climax came 
this week when application by debenture holders resulted 
in the appointment of a receiver. The liabilities are 
estimated at about £30,000, the bulk due to Canadian 
shippers, against which the company is said to have 
stock in hand of the same value and book debts esti- 
mated at £12,000, showing a surplus of assets. It looks 
as if the estate, properly managea, would yield sufficient 
to pay a substantial dividend. Much sympathy is felt 
for Mr. Riley, who has been connected with the company 
practically all his life, and general regret is expressed 
that a plucky attempt to place the concern on a proper 
business footing has resulted in failure. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Josiah East, of Stepney, a well known London 
timber merchant, is at present on a visit to the United 
States, the guest of Mr. John W. Hussey, of New York, 
whose shipments stamped with a bulldog’s head have 
become favorably known on this side through the medium 
of Messrs. Moir & Co., Mr. Hussey’s English agents. 

It is refreshing to note that the continental importers 
of American hardwoods are taking up the bill of lading 
question with much greater zest than their London con- 
freres, who first started the movement. The powerful 
aid of the LuMBERMAN toward abating a document which 
almost offers a premium on dishonesty is much appre- 
ciated here. The matter has been under consideration 
by the Timber Trades Federation, who have had a lot 
of correspondence with the National Hardwood Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, but so far the result seems to 
have been nil. As a suggestion, it might be better if the 
association placed itself in communication with the chief 
continental exporters instead of dallying further with the 
English merchants. 


LIVERPOOL MAHOGANY SALES. 


Liverroot, Enatanp, Nov. 15.—The furniture wood 
market, with a few exceptions, continues in a healthy 





from the west African coast. The sales were largely 
attended by a company from manufacturing centers and 
some continental buyers and 200 lots fell beneath the 
hammer well within the hour, within which the market 
showed an upward tendency for lower and medium grades 
of good shipments, such as those from Lagos, while for 
figured wood, according to merit, there was eager com- ’ 
petition. One log from Lagos reached 75 cents and 
another 54 cents a foot. Mr. Dobell stepped out of the 
rostrum well within two hours from the start after 
having sold about 400 lots containing 341,342 feet. 

Farnworth & Jardine stepped in with various parcels 
of African mahogany, but whether the company had had 
enough from Dobell or his prices were too high, progress 
was slow; probably the latter, for after easing them off 
a little Farnworth & Jardine’s auctioneer succeeded in 
making a clean sweep. A shipment of Tabasco mahog- 
any, somewhat shaken, sold well considering its condi- 
tion, averaging 104 cents a foot. Cuban mahogany 
included many small logs averaging about 14 inches 
deep, and a range of 212 pieces was knocked down at 
6 cents a foot; the highest price obtained was for a fig- 
ured log, 34 cents. Farnworth & Jardine disposed of 
314,226 feet of mahogany in about two hours. 

Edward Chaloner & Co. occupied the box the next 
day and sold 200 lots within an hour, Prices of African 
mahogany were on a par with those of the previous day. 
Any figured logs were fought for and realized 42 to 92 
cents a foot. Four well figured logs of St. Domingo 
mahogany, after keen bidding, sold at 28, 36 and 50 
cents, others reaching $1.35 a foot. During the after- 
noon 753,570 feet were sold under the hammer. The 
sales for the two afternoons reached a total of 1,409,139 
sale feet. This week three afternoons are to be occupied 
by the same firms with important catalogs. 





COOPERAGE TRADE IN FRANCE, 


BorpEAUXx, FraNcE, Nov. 22.—The cooperage trade in 
this district is now better than it has been for some 
time. Demand is good and large shipments have been 
made lately, shippers having waited until the summer 
heat was past, besides which the vintage this year has 
been a large one and of excellent quality. 

United States cooperage sells the best, because the 
market price is always lower than that of Bosnia or 
Odessa. Our coopers also state that the wood is easier 
to work than the other kinds mentioned, and in point 
of manufacture it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
stave of today is very different from that of former years, 
which was simply split wood, but so badly split that it 
would have been better to have paid the workmen to 
leave it alone. The Americans, who are essentially a 
practical people, understood this perfectly and have 
changed their methods. 

The only real objection that can be made to United 
States cooperage is that the staves are not made of 
English oak but of white oak, but it may be noted that 
in France and throughout Europe the white oak accom- 
— its companion, red oak, without any distinction 

sing made. It is true that the white oak is a little 
lighter than the other but this can hardly be considered 
a drawback for those who need it for shipping wine, since 
it costs less in freight. It is also objected that it has 
less tannin than the English oak, which is very possible, 
but in some cases this is an advantage, for our wines 
are often so charged with tannin that there is no need to 
add to this. 

White oak has, however, a quality which its detractors 
do not mention, in that it does not color white wines 
or brandies for which it is used, while red oak ought 
not to be excluded as regards these two cases, There is 
really not much.difference between the cooperage made 
from the two kinds of oak and very little importance is 
attached to it here, for the Bordeaux coopers hold the 
New Orleans cooperage in high honor. 

It is noticeable that at Bordeaux the buyer is not 
sold the cooperage from one province as coming from 
another, as has been done elsewhere. The staves are 
arranged in piles, labeled with the names of the coun- 
tries from which they come and often the name of the 
vessel by which they were shipped. 

Stocks are large at present in the expectation of high 
prices at points of production and on account of high 
freight rates. 





THE OTTAWA VALLEY CUT. 


Orrawa, OnT., Dec. 3.—The mills in the Ottawa valley 
are about closing down, the cut for the season in Ottawa 
and immediate vicinity being estimated at about 500,- 
000,000 feet, distributed as follows: 


Feet. 

ST NR ic vas dcecwce nae indnah meaw hea whee 80,000,000 
Gilmore & Hughson Company..........ceeeeee8 35,000,000 
Fides Oy MMe. 6 oc cccceietaanpeceacdseasal 20,000,000 
W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ottawa mills)........... 35,000,000 
W. C. Edwards & Co. (Rockland)............++. 65,000,000 
James McLaren Estate (Buckingham)......... 40,000,000 
McLachlin Bros., of Anprior; Gillies Bros., Brae- 

side, and Pembroke Lumber Company, of Pem- 

DEGEG a < sins Keccns cave scdagbameeuasiaas ena 100,000,000 


The amount might probably be brought up to 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 feet, counting small mills on 
the Gatineau and within a radius of fifty miles of 
Ottawa. The cut is decreasing every year, as formerly 
it averaged 600,000,000 feet annually. This year a 
number of concerns have closed temporarily on account 
of the big fire last spring. 
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THE DOMAIN OF HARDWOODS. 





Northwestern Lumbermen in Annual Convention—Legislation on Inspection and Transporta- 
tion—Election and a Banquet —The Freshets in the South— 
Tennessee and Kentucky Trade. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 4.—The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association was called to order in the club rooms of 
the West hotel at 3:30 p. m. today by President Mar- 
shall H. Coolidge, who has served in this capacity for 
the past four years, having succeeded the veteran hard- 
wood man, W. C. Bailey, who had been president of 
the association the first eight years of its existence. 
The meeting had been called for 2 o’clock, but President 
Coolidge delayed calling it to order, awaiting the 
arrival of Mr. Bailey, who was late in appearing. 
About thirty members were in attendance at the start, 
but others dropped in during the afternoon and still 
others came in the evening to the banquet. 

A copy of the December 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, containing a report of the recent meeting 
of the National association, on the chairman’s desk 
indicated that the proceedings of that meeting would 
likely come up for discussion during the afternoon. 

While awaiting a “full house” President Coolidge, 
A. H. Barnard and D. F. Clark constituted a reception 
committee and made the members acquainted with one 
another. Mr. Bailey arrived at 3:30 and the meeting 
was opened for business. 


The Proceedings. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting held in 
St. Paul, December 5, 1899, were read by Secretary 
J. F. Hayden. ‘Treasurer C. F, Osborne reported re- 
ceipts of $157 the past year and expendituires of 
$141.90, leaving a balance on hand of $15.10. — : 

D. F. Clark, chairman of the board of arbitration, 
reported that nine cars had been inspected during the 
year, there being little difference in grades, although 
it was found that when inspectors were needed it had 
been found very hard to get them, as they are all em- 
ployed and are busy. He said that he expected that 
the matter of national inspection would come up later, 
when he would say something further. ; 

J. H. Hiscock, chairman of the committee appointed 
a year ago to consider the adoption of the national 
inspection rules, reported that the committee, which 
had power to act, had adopted the rules and the asso- 
ciation had been so notified at the time. 

D. F. Clark, chairman of the railroad committee, 
said that there had been no complaints the past year 
and the committee had had practically nothing to do. 


Demurrage. 

W. C. Bailey discussed the question of demurrage 
charges. He did not think the present limit of forty- 
eight hours sufficient for unloading and believed that 
it might be well for the association to endeavor to get 
the time limit extended. Often, he thought, the 
demurrage charges were not just, and another feature 
of the case is that cars now are larger and it takes 
longer to unload now than formerly. 

President Coolidge called attention to an article 
in the December 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
regarding a recent court decision in a demurrage case, 
which Secretary Hayden read to the meeting, as the 
chairman thought it might apply to the question Mr. 
Bailey was discussing. Mr. Bailey thought the rail- 
roads were not fair in switching in cars, bunching them 
at times and again delaying the delivery. . 

Mr. Keyes stated that his concern never had to pay 
demurrage when it could be proven that cars had been 
bunched or that in any way the delay was the fault 
of the railroads. 

J. H. Hiscock did not, believe the law would uphold 
a railroad in collecting demurrage when it was the 
fault of the railroad. ; 

S. C. Robinson thought that consignees imposed on 
the railroads as much as the railroads on consignees 
and that the matter had two sides. 

Mr. Clark said that the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association had a committee that has the demur- 
rage question in hand at present. 

C. t Osborne thought the association should have a 
committee appointed to look into the matter, or that 
the standing committee on railroads should take the 
matter up with the railroads. He made a motion to 
the effect that the railroad committee endeavor to get 
the time limit extended to seventy-two hours. 

A. E. Peterson supported the idea, believing that a 
committee having the association back of it would 
have considerable weight. 

Mr. Osborne called attention to the fact that in 
towns having two railroads one road often will not 
switch to and from the tracks of the other. The 
matter is to be taken up in the Minnesota legislature 
this winter in an endeavor to have a law passed com- 
pelling railroads to do such switching. He suggested 
that all members urge their representatives in the 
legislature to support such a measure, not only in 
Minnesota but in other states. 

Mr. Peterson moved an amendment that the railroad 
committee take up the demurrage question, and Mr 
Clark moved a further amendment that the railroad com- 
mittee take under consideration all railroad matters. 


Old Officers Re-elected. 


Some doubt being expressed about the constitution- 
ality of instructing officers and committees for the 
ensuing year until they were elected, on motion of 


Mr. Hiscock a committee to nominate officers was 
appointed, consisting of W. C. Bailey, J. H. Hiscock, 
A. E, Peterson, C. H. Stein, J. P. Keyes. The commit- 
tee recommended that the old officers be re-elected, as 
follows: 

President, M. H. Coolidge; vice president, C. H. Stein; 
secretary, J. F. Hayden; treasurer, C. F. Osborne. 

Arbitration committee—D. F. Clark, chairman; F. A. 
Nolan, 8. C. Robinson, H. I. Osgood, J. H. Hiscock, KE. J. 
Foster and J. P. Keyes. 

On motion the secretary cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation for the election of these officers, 


Railroad Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Peterson the chair appointed a 
railroad committee of three, as follows: C. N. Robin- 
son, C. F. Osborne, A. H. Barnard. 

On motion of Mr. Peterson the question of demurrage 
and all other railroad matters were referred to the 
railroad committee. 

The secretary was instructed to ask the Hennepin 
and Ramsey county delegations to the Minnesota legis- 
lature to support a resolution compelling all railroads, 
where two or more railroads enter the same town at 
grade crossings, to make track connections and accept 
and switch freight in car lots from any road to indus- 
tries on the other road, at a reasonable charge where 
said roads have engines or other methods to do the 
switching. 

National Inspection. 

The chair stated that Surveyor General M. M. Wall, 
of the National association, had last summer written 
him asking this association to join in the national 
inspection bureau. ‘The chair had invited Mr. Wall 





M. H. COOLIDGE, of Minneapolis. 
President of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen,s Ass’n. 


to be present at today’s convention, but had received 
the following telegram from him: 

Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 4.—M. H. Coolidge, President North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association—Sorry I can’t 
be present tonight. Hope your association will take proper 
action on national inspection. M. M. WALL, 

Surveyor General. 

D. F, Clark complimented the address made by Presi- 
dent Bennett, of the National association, at Chicago, 
November 23, and by request read the address to the 
meeting from the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He also read from the same source Surveyor 
General Wall’s report at that time. 

Mr. Clark then explained the National system of 
inspection and what Mr. Wall is endeavoring to do— 
not only to have his inspectors inspect lumber in 
dispute, but all lumber bought and sold, as the pine 
— do at Duluth, Ashland and other lake mar- 

ets. 

President Coolidge stated that he was a member of 
the National association committee on inspection, but 
being unable to attend the Chicago meeting had re- 
quested Mr. Hiscock to go for him. Mr. Hiscock there- 
upon stated that the committee did not have a meeting 
and he had no report to make. 

F, A. Nolan did not think the plan practicable for 
this market. A, E. Peterson said he saw no necessity 
for such an inspection, as the trade is now doing nicely 
with its present methods. 

President Coolidge thought that the National in- 
spection plan would result in a saving to all parties 
connected with large sales of lumber. One inspector 
would do the work of three, one representing the 
buyer, one the manufacturer and one the wholesaler. 

Mr. Clark suggested that the association recommend 
one inspector to the National association and try the 
plan for one year, it being understood that the ir 
spector can at the same time hold a salaried position 
with any lumber concern, so as not to be entirely de- 
pendent on his fees. 


C. H. Stein said the plan would hardly be practicable 
for his business, as he ships in car lots and would 
need an inspector at his mill for weeks at a time, and 
then again there might be a period when an inspector 
would not be needed. 

C. L. Kellogg, Apollonia, Wis., approved of the plan 
in a general way but doubted its practicability. 

Mr. Bailey thought the plan impracticable for this 
market, although it might be all right for all markets 
like Chicago. He spoke highly of the inspection system 
now in force in the association, which was working 
very smoothly, but few cases of disputes arising. 
Therefore he saw no reason for a change. 

T. E, Lemma suggested that the plan used by the 
pine association might be desirable. There are many 
different inspectors but no way of getting these in- 
spectors together in their ideas as the pine men have. 
He believed the inspectors should be educated to be 
uniform in their views of grading rules. He did not 
think that anyone wanted to beat the man he was 
buying of or selling to, but that disputes and claims 
arose nearly always from a difference in interpretation 
of grading rules. 

Mr. Robinson expressed the opinion that as only 
nine cars were in dispute the past year it was well to 
let good enough alone. 

On motion of Mr. Peterson the inspection matter 
was laid over until the next annual meeting. 


Distribution of National Rules. 


The matter of restriction of distribution of the 
National inspection rules was brought up and Secretary 
Hayden read a letter received from Secretary Vinnedge, 
of the National association, received by President 
Coolidge some time ago, cautioning the association not 
to distribute the rules outside of those eligible to 
membership in the National association. President 
Coolidge last week wrote Secretary Vinnedge asking 
for definite instruction thereon, and in his reply, re- 
ceived a few days ago, the latter receded from his 
former position and declared there were no restrictions 
regarding their distribution. 

Mr. Clark said, as a member of the committee that 
formulated the rules, that the committee had no idea 
of restricting their distribution among members, but 
did not want those not members to get the benefits 
without paying anything for them. It was also thougi, 
that the National association might receive some 
revenue from their sale and accordingly they were 
copyrighted and sold to members, outside of a certain 
number that were given to members. He added that 
the National association has always acted in good 
faith and on the square, although it had been censured 
by many, including a certain lumber journal, which 
did not understand the rules and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Coolidge thought that the first letter from Seere- 
tary Vinnedge was uncalled for. 

Mr, Clark announced that at the recent Chicago 
meeting, after the whole matter had been thoroughly 
discussed, it was laid on the table and no further 
action taken. 


A Campaign for New Members. 

After a short recess plans for obtaining new members 
were taken up and discussed at length. It was stated 
that there were many hardwood lumbermen in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin who are every day directly obtain- 
ing the benefits of the association but who do not belong 
to and do not contribute towards its support. It was 
finally decided to appoint a large committee with mem- 
bers in every locality to inaugurate an active campaign 
for new members. Following is the committee: 

Minneapolis—I’. H. Lewis, W. C. Bailey. 

St. Paul—l’. A. Nolan, W. C. Stanton. 

Hayward, Wis.—A. E. Peterson. 

Fairchild, Wis.—K. J. Foster. 

Apollonia, Wis.—C. L. Kellogg. 

Glenwood, Wis.—R. A. Cleveland. 

Phillips, is.—B. W. Davis. 

St. Croix Falls, Wis.—John Egan. 

West Denmark, Wis.—J. S. Pederson. 

Kenwood, Wis.—H? Blaisdell. 

Beldenville, Wis.—L. Larson. 

This concluded the business session and the meeting 
adjourned. Chairman Clark called together the arbitra- 
tion committee, and the following inspectors were ap- 
pointed to serve the ensuing year: St. Paul, August 
Palmquist, Richard Gessert; Minneapolis, Grant Os- 
borne, Olaf Opperud, Charles LaBeck and George Hard- 
wick. 

An informal reception followed until 8 o’clock, when 
the doors of the ladies’ ordinary were opened and the 
sixty hardwood lumbermen present were soon seated 
about the banquet board. 


The Banquet. 

The repast was such a one as the West hotel is noted 
for—perfect in every appointment. The committee who 
had arranged the entertainment part of the convention— 
M. H. Coolidge, F, H. Lewis and A. H. Bernard—had 
worked untiringly to make the banquet a success. They 
had provided some light diversions and two or three 
talks, and it was after 10 o’clock when chairs were 
pushed back, cigars lighted and the speech making be- 
gan. The menu cards were pieces of basswood veneer, 
4x8 inches in size, on one side of which was printed 
the menu and on the other the list of toasts. 

J. F. Hayden, secretary of the association, acted as 
toastmaster and demonstrated that he has marked abil- 
ity in this direction. He happily introduced those who 
responded in brief but appropriate remarks, and did not 
allow the program to drag. He first introduced W. ©. 
Bailey, the “father” of the association, who took occa- 
sion to eulogize the memory of the late R. B. Squires, 
who passed away since the last annual meeting. Mr. 
Squires was one of the original members of the associa- 
tion and one of the oldest hardwood lumber dealers in 
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Minneapolis. He and Mr, Bailey for many years had 
offices close together and were intimate friends, and it 
was therefore very appropriate that Mr. Bailey should 
deliver the address to his memory on this occasion. He 
compared Mr. Squires to “David Harum,” who, while 
having his rough side and being sharp at a trade, had 
also many of the finer qualities and to his intimate 
friends was ever the true man. 

After a piano solo by James B. Trumbull, the toast- 
master introduced S. C. Robinson, the veteran Minne- 
apolis sash and door manufacturer. He spoke but 
briefly, saying that the remarks of Mr. Bailey in his last 
tribute to the memory of the late R. B. Squires had 
touched him deeply. He was glad that the opportunity 
was afforded of attending such gatherings as these 
where the ties of friendship were cemented closer. Be- 
fore the next annual meeting some one might pass away 
who was present tonight, and should he be the one, or 
some one else, he declared: 

I want so to live as to have your respect and love, and 
when I go I want to go with colors flying. 

This noble sentiment of Mr. Robinson was greeted 
with applause. 

Al G, Flournoy then filled a star number on the pro- 
gram, telling a number of good stories in his inimitable 
style, and ending with a song, “Johnnie Got the One . 
Wanted.” 

Jesse A, Gregg, of Nicols & Dean, the hardwood lum- 
ber and Jumbermen’s supply house, of St. Paul, was next 
called upon to tell something of his travels abroad. In 
response he gave a short talk descriptive of Egypt, the 
Holy Land and continental Europe, as he saw them last 
summer. 

J. T. Wyman, the Minneapolis sash and door manu- 
facturer, spoke in a happy vein, referring to the busi- 
ness of the year now closing, and of the effect of the 
political campaign on it. He referred to the patriotic 
action of gold democrats in not rallying to the support 
of a candidate who did not belong to their party, and he 
said he hoped there never would come a time when there 
would be but one political party of any strength, for the 
safety of the nation lay in the occasional changing of 
the party in power. He called attention to the growth 
of the United States and how it was expanding, stating 
firmly that he was an expansionist from start to finish, 
a sentiment that was greeted with prolonged applause. 

After a turn by a colored vaudeville artist in the cake 
walk line, the toastmaster called upon C. P. Crosby, 
president of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who was a guest of the evening. Mr. Crosby 
expressed his pleasure at being able to be present, but 
as he had not anticipated being called upon and having 
no address prepared his remarks were necessarily brief. 

The evening’s entertainment was concluded with a 
number of stories by W. I. Nolan, the entertainer, who 
has taken part in every lumbermen’s banquet held in 
Minneapolis for years and who always has a new crop 
of stories on hand. 


Those Present, 


The attendance included: 


J.T. Wyman, Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

A. H. French, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

H. 8S. Johnson, Minneapolis. 

——— H. £lwell, Minneapolis Furniture Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

a Hiscock, Minneapolis Furniture Company, 
apolis. 

J. H. Egan, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

A. KE. Peterson, Hayward Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Hayward, Wis. 

. J. Brainard, Joannin Hansen Company, Minneapolis. 

G. Dalton, Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company, Minne- 
apolis. 
me H. Coolidge, Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

C. H. Stein, C. H. Stein Lumber Company, Glenwood, Wis. 

I, P. Lennan, Lennan & Lewis, Minneapolis. 

I. H. Lewis, Lennan & Lewis, Minneapolis. 

J. Bornstad, St. Paul Sash, Door & Lumber Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

P. W. Strickland, Barnard & Strickland, Minneapolis. 

A. H. Barnard, Barnard & Strickland, Minneapolis. 

C. P. Coon, Beldenville Lumber Company, Waverly, Wis. 

C. P. Crosby, Hawkins, Wis. 

. Blaisdell, Fenwood Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 

F¥. E. Lemma, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

H. Suter, H. & T. Suter Company, Elton, Wis. 

H. E. Osgood, Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harry Dunn, Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 

P. Pederson, W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

D. F. Clark, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

C. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 

G. 8. Osborne, Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis. 
-..: K. Brooks, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 

O11B. 

J. P. Keyes, Brooks Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 
zie’ McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Minne- 

8. 
om Hawksett, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Minne- 
E. N. Smith, Minneapolis. 

8. C. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis. 

L. C. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis. 

F. H. Gahre, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis. 

Jesse A_ Gregg, Nicols & Dean, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. F. Hayden, secretary, Minneapolis. 

L. Larson, Larson Bros., Beldenville, Wis. 

F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. Mathews, Cleveland & Mathews, Glenwood, Wis. 

N. M. Lyons, Minneapolis Office & School Furniture Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

R. A. Cleveland, Cleveland & Mathews, Glenwood, Wis. 
sedee Hamilton, Minneapolis Lumber Company, Minne- 
A. G. Flournoy, Flour City Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
H. P. Bille, West Sweden Lumber Company, West Sweden, 


P. M. C. Pederson, Pederson Bros., West Denmark, Wis. 
Jens 8. Pederson, Jensen, Pederson & Bille Bros., West 
Sweden, Wis. 
Roland F. Krebs, Steele & Hibbard, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Stanton, St. Paul, nn. 
Minn 8. Berry, John Martin Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
C. L. Kellogg, Apollonia, Wis. 
mn. O. Nelson, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minne- 


Charles D. Squires hock- lin Manuf: | - 
pany, Sineatogi , Schock-Copelin Manufacturing Com 


Minne- 


Minne- 
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John F. McDonald, John McDonald Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Fran myuleene, Spalding Bros., Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Stanle . Chicker, Spalding & Chicker, Esdaile, Wis. 

Fred H. Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


THE WESTERN TENNESSEE METROPOLIS. 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 29.—The storm which swept 
over the entire lumber district last week fell somewhat 
heavily upon mill men in Texas despite the fact that 
the cyclone proper really passed across Tennessee east 
of here about fifty miles. The trouble in Memphis was 
caused by heavy rains and consequent high water and 
swift current in Wolf river. It is difficult to estimate 
just how much unsawed timber there was in the river. 
Murphy, Deibold & Sons, the Patterson-Busby Company, 
Anderson & Tully, the Cochran Lumber Company and 
Moore & McFerrin were affected. They had rafts or 
barges in the river in which were anywhere from 50,000 
to 300,000 feet of logs. The break occurred at the Pat- 
terson-Busby Company’s moorings and the rafts of that 
concern struck Murphy, Deibold & Sons’ barges. They 
also broke and carried everything in the channel out 
into Wolf river. A large proportion of the timber of 
each concern has been recovered and in one or two cases 
the recovery has covered the loss, but all the firms suf- 
fered more or less on account of the extra expense en- 
tailed in saving their property. The original reports of 
damage were exaggerated. For example, E. T. Bennett 
& Co. were said to have lost anywhere from $1,000 to 
a" their loss will probably not reach more than 
5300. 

It is an admitted fact that a scarcity of logs this 
winter is inevitable. Timbermen have stated that they 
do not purpose to do as much cutting this year as last 
and those who are cutting or have felled trees have been 
overtaken by earlier rains than usual, and it is claimed 
they are going to have a difficult time in getting their 
timber to waterways or railroad stations. Added to 
this is the great scarcity of labor, particularly in the 
delta region of Mississippi and in Arkansas, and the 
result is that some Memphis lumbermen are of the 
opinion that the price of logs must go up. The timber- 
men, it is claimed, have positive ideas on this subject 
and say the advance must come or there will be a greater 
shortage than some predict. 

The labor scarcity is marked. Negroes cannot be in- 
duced to enter the forests or cotton fields, preferring to 
loiter about railroad stations until an odd job comes 
along to furnish a few dollars—enough to live on for 
quite a while. Or when dire extremity is “up to” them 
they will go into cotton fields or on to a steamboat and 
work until, at so much a day, they have to their credit 
a small sum, and then they promptly return to the rail- 
road stations. Last week negro roustabouts on the 
levee at Memphis demanded and received $80 to $90 a 
month, and the only assurance the steamboat people had 
of holding one for a full trip laid in the fact that not a 
cent is paid until after it is concluded. These high 
wages of course are out of the reach of the timberman 
and the planter. 

Local market conditions are firmer than for some 
time, and it is now known that the ante-election prophets 
were wise when they foretold better times for dealers 
as soon as the election should be settled. General prices 
have advanced in this market from $1 to $3 a thousand 
and it is believed that by the first of the year the aver- 
age general advance will amount to $5. With this 
demand has stiffened since election even more than 
prices. However, what all are more interested in now 
than anything else is stocks and they know well that 
accumulations have been overcalculated. 

The strongest demand at present is for plain red oak, 
and firsts and seconds are going well at $26; common, 
$16; plain white oak, $28 for firsts and seconds and 
$19 for common. Prices in cottonwood, gum and poplar 
are not materially higher, though the demand is de- 
cidedly stronger in each of these lines. Trade for cotton- 
wood people has undergone a reaction of favorable char- 
acter and at $20 those who have dry stocks seem to 
have no trouble in closing contracts. Gum is slated at 
about $19, though the slow market that has ruled almost 
the year round is still in evidence. Demand for poplar 
at $24 is stronger than the supply, and quartered white 
oak at $48 and quartered red at $40 are equally strong 
with consumers. 

L. A. Kelsey, a prominent hardwood man from Buf- 
falo, was in Memphis several days last week and made 
close investigation into stocks and general conditions. 
He thinks there is no question that less timber will be 
cut this year than last and that prices will at least 
remain firm. From here he went to Arkansas with F. D. 
Bodman, of the Bodman-Pettit Lumber Company, on a 
hunting trip. 

S. 8. Bissell, of St. Louis, a well known timber holder 
in southeastern Arkansas, was in Memphis last Satur- 
day and said that the timber people are in better shape 
than ever befére, those who owned the lands from which 
timber had been cut had no trouble in disposing of them 
to planters and everybody seemed to have plenty of 
money. 

Mr. Bissell had just returned from Monticello and 
gives a glowing account of what is going on over there. 
Among other things he says that Governor-elect A. T. 
Bliss, of Michigan, who has about 30,000 acres of land 
in that section, intends to put up a big woodworking 
plant between Hudspeth and Morrell, on the Houston 
Central & Arkansas Northern road. The plan is also 
to build about eighteen miles of railroad. The plant 
is to be in operation by spring. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 28.—There is considerable 
inquiry for lumber, but buyers are not placing large 
seltie on this market. It is predicted, however, that if 





the normal demand from factories shall continue, by 
spring all dry stock will have been consumed, and as 
less lumber was produced in this region this year than 
for many years it is thought by local dealers that the 
demand will be brisk next spring with not a great deal 
offering and prices correspondingly stiff. It is said that 
factories and other large buyers are not seéking stocks 
freely now because they do not care to carry more than 
necessary until after the first of the year, when account 
of stocks is taken. 

The big rise in the Cumberland continues to bring 
logs to Nashville, but in less numbers than in former 
years. As the rise extends into Cumberland tributaries 
quite a lot of logs are looked for, though it is known 
that comparatively few were cut. The phenomenal rise 
in the Cumberland last week resulted in some loss here. 
From 1,000 to 1,500 logs owned by John B. Ransom & 
Co. were washed away; Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien 
lost 200 to 300 and Prewitt & Spurr 150. It is esti- 
mated that half of these will be recovered. The river 
rose 17.30 feet in twenty-four hours; there was but one 
rise which exceeded it in twenty-seven years—22 feet 
in a single night. 

A. M. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is in the city m quest of cedar. 

W. A. Hammond, manager of the Bellamy Planing 
Mill, Florence, Ala., was in the city a few days ago. 
His company has been reorganized and incorporated and 
its plant at Huntsville overhauled and equipped with 
new machinery. It does a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, with specialties of turned porch columns, balus- 
trades and house trim. 
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IN SOUTHERN TENNESSEE. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Nov. 29.—Most lumbermen in 
this section report their business at a decided standstill, 
due principally to low prices. Mill men declare they 
will hold their timber rather than dispose of it at a 
sacrifice. Heavy rains have falien in this section dur- 
ing the past week, causing many stranded logs to pass 
down to the mills, and heavy wind storms in west Ten- 
nessee have caused much loss of life and limb. Much 
valuable timber was ruined in the track of the storm 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of logs and other tim- 
ber was swept out through Big Hatchie and Wolfe rivers 
into the Mississippi. 





KENTUCKY RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 


VALLEY View, Ky., Nov. 30.—We have had fine con- 
tinued days of hard rain and the Kentucky river is out 
of its banks and covered with a large run of logs for 
mills at this place. The river is still rising and logs 
coming. It is estimated that at least 10,000 fine logs 
have passed here. They came in so fast it was impossi- 
ble to catch them in the booms, although a large force 
was out. All the mills will start up as soon as the 
water shall recede, and give employment to hundreds 
of men. 

C. A. Barker, of Chicago, is here looking after his 
lumber interests. George L. Thatcher, of the same place, 
was here last week. 

Crooker Perry, of Chicago, who has been here for two 
months or more, has finished shipping out the lumber 
bought of the Barker Cedar Company. 

W. J. Roberts, of Big Creek, Ky., the well known log 
contractor, is here looking after his logs. He was among 
the heavier losers of the logs that passed the boom here. 

Capt. Phil Sheridan, contractor for lock No. 8, who 
has now completed it, was here on Monday, as were 
G. A. Roy and O. T. Soper, of Nicholasville, Ky. 

M. F. Warton. 





A BIG WISCONSIN DEAL. 


One of the largest hardwood propositions ever nego- 
tiated in Wisconsin was successfully concluded in this 
city last week, being the purchase by the F. W. Upham 
Lumber Company, of this city, of 28,000 acres of timber 
lands in Polk county, Wisconsin, or what is known as 
the Davis & Starr tract. This land has been in the mar- 
ket for several years and at various times fully a dozen 
parties have estimated the timber and negotiated for its 
purchase, but it remained for Mr. Upham to bring the 
bargain to a successful issue. One of the stumbling 
blocks in the pathway of previous negotiators has been 
the fact that the land was practically inaccessible from 
a railroad standpoint, but, foreseeing the outcome of 
this deal, the Soo railway has already begun the con- 
struction of a branch line that will run through the 
center of the timber land from a point near St. Croix 
Falls, extending for a distance of about twenty-five miles. 
It is estimated that there are over 100,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods on the land and in this is comprised the 
largest body of oak remaining uncut in the northern 
hardwood district. 

Aside from the timber wealth, the tract possesses 
unbounded agricultural resources and it is being pre- 
dicted that the construction of the new railroad will 
result in the building of a number of new towns along 
the line. The company making the purchase has already 
located several logging camps on the tract and will put 
in a stock of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods this winter. It is presumed that several new 
saw mills will be erected and negotiations are already 
pending with that end in view. The main mill, which 
will be a large one, is not yet located, but will probably 
be built on Buttermilk or Coon lake the coming summer. 
Several small mills to cut the scattering timber will be 
put in this winter. Well posted hardwood men who 
know of this dea! say that the F. W. Upham Lumber 
Company has a bonanza in it. It is given ten years in 
which to cut the timber and operations will be prosecuted 
actively from this time forth. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Improvements in a Band Saw Mill—Notable Demand for Machinery of Wisconsin Manu- 
facture—The New Smith Flooring Machine—A Family Affair in Saw Making— 
Trade Expansion from Saginaw—The Sturtevant Blower Kiln. 





THE LUNKENHEISIER AUTOPIATIC FEED WATER 
INJECTOR. 


It has been many years since Giffard devised the 
steam injector, by means of which a jet of steam is used 
Ys to force water 
from an investing 
supply tube 
through a conical 
opening into a 
steam boiler. The 
steam injector has 
the advantage over 
a pump connected 
direct with the en- 
gine in the fact 
that it will con- 
tinue to supply 
water to the boiler, 
even though the 
engine be at rest, 
and it is simpler 
than an independ- 
ent steam pump. 
The earlier forms 
of injectors were 
somewhat erratic 
in their action 
and required considerable adjustment of the nozzles ete., 
in order to keep them in operation under varying condi- 
tions. ‘The Lunkenheimer injector is automatic and 
entirely reliable. Its capacity can be graded over 50 
percent with steam pressures varying from sixty to 100 
pounds, and with feed water at 75 degrees. These inject- 
ors will of course work more favorably with colder feed 
water, since the power of an injector is largely derived 
from the condensation of steam in its passage through 
the instrument. The instrument, however, will handle 
feed water up to 125 degrees Fahrenheit upon a 3-foot 
lift. 























NEW EGAN BAND SAW MILL. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a new machine just 
placed on the market by the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, of Nos. 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and patented September 18 and October 30, 1900. 

This new machine, which is made in three sizes, is a 
most valuable one in all kinds of woodworking estab- 
lishments and will be found to possess many points of 
superiority that will easily be evident. 

Owing to the thinness of the blade the waste in saw- 
dust is very much reduced—a point which users of fine 
lumber will readily appreciate, especially as this mill 
requires less power than others. The carriage is 
arranged with rapid return and is furnished with an 
improved receding device. Among the numerous other 
mechanical advantages embodied in this machine are 
the improved guides and new weighted tension with 
knife edge balance; the solid lower wheel; extra heavy 
wheel shafts; Knight’s patent duplex dogs and inde- 
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pendent set works to each head block; patent offset device 
and patent variable friction feed. 

The band saw mill will quarter oak to the best advan- 
tage and it has become very popular with mill men all 
over the United States. ‘Lhe J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany had on exhibition at the Paris exposition one of 
these machines which had been still further improved by 
the patents issued on September 18 and October 30 
last. To interested parties the company will send prices 
and full particulars, and will also send its large new 
illustrated catalog. 


A WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF MACHINERY. 


Hon. Frank McDonough, president of the McDonough 
Manufacturing Company, Eau Claire, Wis., passed 
through Chicago on Wednesday on his return from a 
business trip through the southwest, during which he 
made several good sales of the standard saw mill 
machinery manufactured by his concern. One of them 
was of a complete double band mill to be erected at 
De Queen, Ark., for the Dierks Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City. This will be equipped from end.to end 
by the McDonough concern, whose own millwright will 
superintend its erection. The main cutting equipment 
of this mill is two of the McDonough bands, one equipped 
with combination for sawing flitches. During the same 
trip he sold two carriages and two steam feeds to the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company for the mill of the King- 
Ryder Lumber Company, at De Ridder, La. The Me- 
Donough company is having a very active business of 
late, though as Mr. McDonough has been away for a 
week or two he did not know all the details of new 
business. He had been notified, however, that the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, of Montana, which 
has in operation a McDonough mill, has ordered a new 
band mill and a quarter sawing resaw. Also the Suther- 
land-Innes Company had ordered another band resaw in 
addition to the McDonough machines it has, while a 
band mill, a carriage and a steam feed had been ordered 
for the Webb saw mill in the Adirondacks. Mr. Mc- 
Donough feels confident that there are to be several 
years of good business to come in which both lumbermen 
and manufacturers of lumber making machinery will 
share. The Anaconda Copper Mining Company has 
good reason to believe in McDonough machinery. 
October 17 its mill at Hamilton, Mont., equipped with 
two McDonough bands, cut 840 logs in ten hours, the 
product of which was 249,088 feet of lumber. 








TYPICAL SOUTHERN MILL EQUIPMENT. 


The Blakeley Island Mill Company, manufacturing 
yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods at Mobile, Ala., 
has just completed a first class band saw mill in that 
city, with a daily capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 feet. 
The plant contains all necessary equipments of an 
up-to-date mill and consists of an 8-foot Filer & 
Stowell band mill, log jack with endless chain, live rolls, 
Filer & Stowell twin engines, 10 by 16, steam 
jump saw, new edger, Hill steam nigger, a Kline log 
Joader,-an overhead log turner, complete filing room 
outfit, extra heavy 48-inch head blocks, automatic offset 
on carriages, two boilers of 150-horse power, 20 by 24 
Erie City Iron Works engines, balance valve and saw- 
dust conveyors. 


WHY THEY GAVE THANKS, 


K. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., was asked last week about trade conditions with 
that enterprising firm. He replied: “As indicating 
the trend of trade with us, we have telegraph orders 
for our resaws as follows: From the Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., for two Saginaw 
resaws; from Andre Cushing & Co., St. Johns, N. B., 
for one Saginaw resaw; Diamond Match Company, 





THE NEW FAY & EGAN BAND MILL 





Keene, N. H., a Standard perfected; E. C. Edwards & 
Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, an Ideal resaw. Not a 
bad record for one week in addition to the usual grist 
of business received by mill?” 





A SAW IIAKING FAMILY. 


There are probably many readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who have observed the attractive advertise- 
ments of the Michigan Saw Company, of Saginaw, Mich., 
and perhaps some of them who have used saws made by 
this company are not aware that the Michigan Saw 
Company is owned by a father and three sons, all of 
whom are practical saw makers and experts in their 
branch of saw manufacture. W. H. Presser, whose por- 
trait is given herewith, and the youthfulness of whose 
countenance is in no way hidden by the undue backward 
extension of his forehead, despite this youthful appear- 
ance has had thirty-eight years’ experience in the saw 
business, and has general management of the business 
of the concern. He is the father of the three sons 
referred to, 

Frank C. Presser has charge of the-smithing room and 
his business is to see that saws go out with the exact 
amount of tension. In the machine room Charles H. 





W. H. PRESSER, 
of Saginaw, Michigan. 


Presser keeps an eye upon every detail of the work to 
see that both material and processes are kept up to the 
mark, The third son, William R. Presser, has sole 
charge of the tempering room and has given many years 
of careful study to that very important branch of saw 
manufacture. There are other expert saw manufacturers, 
but we believe that Mr. Presser, sr., is the only one who 
has been farsighted enough to rear up a family so exactly 
adapted to the needs of the business. 





MACHINERY BUSINESS ON A BIG BASIS. 


The conversion of one big plant into more and minor 
ones, or the evolution of a big plant from several smaller 
ones, involves intelligent comprehension of the needs 


of the trade and financial knowledge of details that have. 


been brought to a fine point in some localities, notably 
in Saginaw, Mich., and specifically at the offices of 
Wickes Bros., as is evidenced by the fact that they 
recently have purchased the Smith & Goulding mill at 
Hancock, Mich., a fine single band outfit, which will be 
sold at that point. A better illustration lies in the 
present shipping to Saginaw of the remaining machinery 
of the big saw mills of W. J. Young & Co., of Clinton, 
Iowa, which Wickes Bros. have been selling for ship- 
ment from Clinton for two or three years. They are now 
cleaning up everything and bringing it to Saginaw for 
sale with the balance of their stock, closing one of the 
largest transactions ever made in saw mill machinery. 
The importance of the transaction may be gaged from 
the fact that the two Young mills at Clinton involved 
originally an aggregate investment of over $700,000 and 
had a daily capacity of 600,000 feet. They contained 
eight band mills and five gangs and had in connection 
two fully equipped planing mills, a fine Sturtevant dry 
kiln and one of the best equipped machine shops to be 
seen about a mill plant. 

In their regular saw mill department Wickes Bros. 
are doing a good business this season; inquiries in that 
line are plentiful, the activity being mainly in the 
hardwood regions of Michigan and the yellow pine and 
hardwood districts of the south. They have a large 
number of miscellaneous orders on hand and are now 
finishing up a 500-horse power heavy duty slide valve 
engine for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., 
and are shipping a 700-horse power Corliss engine and a 
52-inch No. 1 heavy pattern gang mill to the Holland 
& Emery Lumber Company, Byng Inlet, Ontario. They 
have also on the erecting floor a 7-foot band mill for 
shipment to Norway. The Wickes boiler department 
is full of orders for water tube boilers for all sections 
of the country. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Symposium of Opinions on Southwestern Prospects—Car Famine Still a Pronounced Trouble 
— East and West [lissouri Conditions—Good Railroad Demand in Texas 
—Trade Along the Gulf Coast. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN [MILLS AND DEALERS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 4.—The yellow pine situation, 
according to a number of prominent operators in the 
St. Louis market, is such as ought to give the whole- 
salers and mill men considerable cause for congratula- 
tion. All the operators here are optimistic in their 
statements as to conditions and prospects. Present 
trade is excellent, prices show a firmness and increasing 
tendency and orders are simply a matter of ability to 
deliver. The general consensus of opinion here seems 
to be that there will be no cessation of business even 
through the usually dull months of January and Feb- 
ruary, and that 1901 will be a record breaking year 
in yellow pine lumber sales. It is generally thought that 
there will be an increased demand for rolling stock 
by railroads, an unusually heavy demand for railroad 
material and a decided impetus given to city building 
operations both locally and elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

The following are some brief interviews with some 
of the leading operators here: 

C. D. Johnson, general manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, large operator of yellow pine, with 
mills in Louisiana and Arkansas, said: 


Our trade is limited simply to our ability to secure cars 
from the railroads. Demand is good, prices are advancing 
and the outlook for 1901 is excellent. We look for a con- 
tinuance of the present country yard demand throughout next 
year and also a heavy demand from other sources. Mill 
stocks are about normal at our plants, with a tendency to 
being short rather than having a surplus. We are prob- 
ably getting about 40 percent of our requirements at this 
time. 


F. G. Dickman, St. Louis sales manager for William 
Buchanan, heavy manufacturer of yellow pine lumber, 
with mills in Arkansas and Louisiana, said: 


We are still having considerable trouble with cars. Pos- 
sibly we are getting 50 percent of our necessities. We have 
had to cancel orders in some cases during this car famine 
and I presume we are suffering as much as any of the mills 
from this annual trouble. Demand and values are all right, 
and selling lumber would be a comparatively easy matter 
if deliveries could be made, The fall trade has been steady 
and on the whole satisfactory. Stocks at the mills are some- 
what broken and I think a little below the normal in amount 
on hand. We regard the outlook for 1901 as very promising. 


C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, large mill owner and wholesaler of 
yellow pine and Pacific coast woods and shingles, said: 


Demand is all right, prices are steady with an upward 
tendency and prospects were never better. We are suffer- 
ing along with the others for cars, but I think the situation 
has eased off a little the past week. ‘The latest reports on 
this subject indicate that we are getting between 50 and 60 
percent of our requirements now, and I think the car ques- 
tion will not be troublesome after this month and then we 
can go ahead and work for trade. Mill stocks are not in as 
good shape as they might be, being somewhat light and 
broken. 


The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, large manu- 
facturer of yellow pine lumber, with mills in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, stated: 


We are having a great deal of trouble at the present time 
in getting cars and probably we are not getting over 40 
percent of our needs in this respect. If this troublé were 
removed the situation would be very satisfactory and the 
prospects roseate, as prices are firm and demand strong. 
Our longleaf mills are doing quite a considerable business in 
timbers and our shortleaf mills have plenty of order’ on 
their books for retail orders and we regard the present 
situation in yellow pine in as good, if not in better sliape 
than it has been at any other time this year. provided 
deliveries could be made. We look for a steady demand 
throughout the winter and throughout the whole of 1901. 


Manager Tom Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, extensive wholesaler in yellow pine 
lumber with headquarters in St. Louis, said: 


There is no trouble about getting orders and at good prices, 
but the whole question resolves itself down to ability to 
deliver the stuff. We have had our full share of the car 
shortage trouble and are taking the situation as philoso- 
phically as possible. We are not getting at this time more 
than 40 to 50 percent of our car requirments, although the 
famine is probably near its end and cars will be plentiful 
within three weeks. ‘There is little doubt in my mind that 
demand in 1901 will be very large, and I will not be sur- 
prised if it should be a record breaker. 


The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, large whole- 
sale dealer in yellow pine lumber, stated through Mr. 
Hogg: 


The prospects were never better for a splendid trade 
throughout the winter and all of next year. The demand 
from the states east of the river is very strong and prices 
show a firm tendency with every prospect of an advance. 
Chis state of affairs will doubtless spread throughout the 
entire country before spring. We are getting not over 50 
percent of our car requirements and we have been handi- 
capped along with the others in making prompt shipments; 
in fact, we have had to cancel a number of orders on this 
account. Reports received by us are to the effect that mill 
Stocks are light and badly broken. 


The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, manufacturer 


and wholesale dealer in yellow pine lumber, of this city, 
stated: 


We have no cause to complain as to orders or as to price. 
The former are coming in in larger volume than we can take 
care of on account of the car famine and the latter are 
decidedly firm, with an advancing tendency. We are getting 
possibly 50 percent of our needs in the way of cars, but 
the famine is about over and we look for a better situation 
within a fortnight, or anyway by January 1. Mill stocks in 
the south are only normal and in some cases broken and few 
items show any surplus. 


J. C. McLachlin, sales manager of the Big Four Lum- 
ber Company, manufacturer of Arkansas yellow pine, 
with sales offices here, stated: 


We have no complaint to make as regards business. Trade 
s good and prices are firm and we see nothing in the hori- 
zon at this time to indicate anything but increasing values. 
Of course the car famine is affecting us, as it is all the others, 
and we are possibly getting 40 or 45 percent of what we 
need in the way of rolling stock. I am not a very good 
prophet and as a rule don’t care to make predictions, but 
I think the business for 1901 will be very large, as there 
will be a very general resumption of city building, besides 
large bills of railroad material and car material. This, in 
addition to the regular country yard trade, which has been 
about all the wholesalers have had this year, will or ought 
to create a heavy demand throughout all of next year. 


A. C. Ramsey, vice president of the George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Company, manufacturer of yellow 
pine with mills in Arkansas and sales offices here, 
said: 


Demand is strong, prices firm and prospects never better. 
We are not getting more than 40 percent of the cars we need 
and we have had our full share of the trials and tribulations 
along this line. Stocks at the mills are light and broken 
with no surplus of consequence of any item. I look for a 
splendid trade for the next twelve months. 


John J. Cochran, sales manager of the Camden Lum- 


ber Company, of this city, whose mills are in Arkansas, 
said: 


We are having all kinds of trouble in getting cars; 30 or 
35 percent of our requirements would be a safe estimate at 
this time. You can get some idea of the situation with us 
when I say that none of our mills received a single car for 
five days recently. Demand is strong enough and prices firm 
enough and we have all the orders that we can take care of 
and more too. Stocks at the mills are very light and badly 
broken, as you will see by looking at this stock sheet. There 
are dozens of items on it showing that we have not a single 
stick of that particular stuff. This is a sheet from one of our 
mills for the week ending December 1. As to prospects, I see 
no reason why 1901 should not be a big year. 


Curtis M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, large 
wholesalers of yellow pine and oak lumber, said: 


The present demand from wholesalers is fair but not heavy. 
The same conditions apply to the car building demand at 
present. I look for some improvement in the car building 
demand next year as the railroads will undoubtedly add to 
their rolling stock equipment in both iron and wooden cars. 
There will be a heavy demand for new iron cars, as the cars 
of this class already built, of heavy capacity, are satisfactory 
and railroads will have to buy more of the same class of roll- 
ing stock. Besides, it is getting somewhat dangerous to make 
up a train composed of these heavy capacity iron cars with 
light wooden cars put in between them, as the Jatter are 
liable to be crushed like an egg shell, particularly when 
empty. I think that for this reason many of the railroads 
will add to their equipment of iron cars and I would not be 
surprised to see the railroad comnanies separate their freight 
trains in the next few years and keep the iron cars in one 
train and the wooden cars in another. I look for a good 
trade during 1901 in lumber with firm prices. 


The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, heavy manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of yellow pine lumber, said: 


Demand is fair for yellow pine, and probably as good a 
seller at present as any is the timber item. The car shortage 
is affecting us as it is all other dealers, but the situation Is 
easing up considerably. 


The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Com- 
pany, with mills in Arkansas and selling offices here, 
said: 


Demand is steady and prices firm. Trade east of the river 
is improving and as soon as the car famine is over we look 
for a strong and steady demand from all sources. Mill stocks 
are only normal and somewhat broken. 


The Freeman Lumber Company, extensive manufac- 
turer of Arkansas yellow pine lumber with sales offices 
here, said: 


Business has been steady for the last three weeks and 
prices have been much firmer with every prospect of advance- 
ment. We are having plenty of trouble with the car question 
but we look for improvement in the near future. We are 
probably getting about 40 percent of our requirements. The 
outlook for 1901 is most excellent and we expect a heavy 
trade throughout the year. Stocks at our mills are normal 
and if we had our car requirements we could dispose of what 
we have without much trouble. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5.—Thus far this season cold 
weather has not struck any of the St. Louis territory 
with sufficient severity to cause winter conditions to 
prevail and the present trade is still what might be 
called fall trade. Indications are that open weather 
will prevail for several weeks and, in that event, trade 
should be good until the holidays. Yellow pine mills 
already have a sufficient number of orders on their 
books to run them until well into January and whole- 
salers have no fear of the approach of cold weather. 
Demand and prices have held up in a satisfactory man- 
ner and the amount of lumber changing hands is really 
remarkable for this season of the year. Locally, the 
factories are well supplied with lumber and salesmen 
have hard work to make a showing. Some cheap fac- 
tory’ stock is offered and is absorbed because of price 
concessions, but mainly for low grade lumber and stock 
which would be slow in selling even on next spring’s 
trade. Trade in other than building material is mostly 
with wholesale yards and they are all buying freely 
to increase stocks for the good spring trade which they 
are sure will develop. 

Movement of lumber into and out of the city has been 
decidedly light of late and has not made the showing 
made at this time last year. Shipments are all right, 
but last week’s receipts were below those of the pre- 
ceding week. The receipts aggregated 20.701,000 feet, 
while the shipments were 11,748,000 feet.: This decrease 


is entirely attributed to the scarcity of cars, for there 
was fully as much business transacted as during the 
previous week. Rail receipts for November aggregated 
7,126 cars, compared with 7,781 cars during November 
of last year. River receipts were 4,506,000 feet, against 
2,788,000 feet last year. The shipments amounted to 
4,348 cars, against 3,998 cars last year. This is really 
not a fair statement, as it does not give any idea of the 
full amount of business transacted. The statement is 
made by yellow pine and cypress people that they sold 
more lumber last month than during November 
of last year, but their aggregate shipments were less 
because of transportation difficulties. The hardwood 
people have not equaled last year’s record, but they 
have not been idle. 

The building commission reports that local building 
improvements for which permits were issued during 
November were $83,701 ahead of the same month of 
last year, being $560,278, showing that local building 
is starting in upon a healthy gain, which promises to 
reach large proportions next spring. 

Will Miller, of Darlington & Miller, of Galveston, 
Tex., spent the greater part of last week in the city. 

The Monarch Lumber Company reports the yellow 
pine situation thoroughly satisfactory for this season, 
but great complaint is made of the inability to fill 
orders because of the scarcity of cars. W. P. Mucke, of 
this company, leaves tonight for the southern country 
on matters connected with the fire loss recently suffered. 

T. C. Whitmarsh reports for the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company that the chief change in the situation of 
late is the increased amount of business from Texas 
being sent in from the Dallas office. Its St. Louis 
office is also making a good showing, but is handicapped 
by the car shortage. 





THE KANSAS-IISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Last year and the year 
before this section was in the clutches of winter weeks 
before this and the trade for the year was over. Thus 
far this season we have had no winter weather, with 
the result that trade in the country continues active 
and dealers continue to send in orders for stock which 
they are compelled to have in order to take care of their 
trade. Wholesalers at Kansas City say that their 
demand is far better than they usually have early in 
December, and while orders are scarcer than they were 
a few weeks ago they are still coming in fast enough to 
keep them busy. This is particularly true of yellow 
pine, which the dealers have been buying only as they 
needed it all this year, and the southern mills will be 
busy on yard stock orders until some time in January. 

The price situation is good, better in fact than any one 
expected it would be at the close of the year. Yellow 
pine has braced up in good shape and the indications are 
that it will hold firm through the short dull season 
that the manufacturers are likely to experience after the 
first of the year. Red cedar shingles are closing the 
year in much better shape than they started in. Prices 
are firm and have been for more than a month. Cypress 
is firm, but this is an old story. White pine seems rather 
firmer than at the opening af the fall season, and hard- 
woods show increasing strength due to improvement in 
demand since the election. Sash and doors are holding 
their own, and the wholesale lumbermen of Kansas City 
are well pleased with present conditions and the outlook 
as to future prices and demand. 

What stock was not destroyed by the fire that 
destroyed the Kansas City plant of the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Company, known as the Red Cypress 
Door & Sash Company, November 26, was so badly dam- 
aged by water that it can be of little use, being high 
grade stuff and ready for the oil. Manager Walter Atlee 
was on the scene shortly after the fire started. Vice 
President William Stark and Secretary John Dibert, of 
the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, were 
notified at once and hastened to Kansas City. They are 
still here assisting Manager Atlee in adjusting the losses 
and getting ready to renew business. No time has been 
lost in getting ready to start up again and at this time 
an entire new stock is on the road from Lutcher, La., 
and will be here in a few days. New warerooms have 
been rented at Nineteenth and Main streets, directly 
opposite the old plant, and are now being remodeled. 
The new plant when completed will give a_ largely 
increased capacity, and Manager Atlee states that in a 
very short time they will be in better shape than ever 
to take care of their large and constantly increasing 
trade. The loss is between $40,000 and $45,000, covered 
by insurance. 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Swartz were 
glad to see them in Kansas City this week. Harry is 
now manager of the sales department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company for the western territory, and 
is located at St. Louis. He made a flying trip and 
remained here only a day. Mrs. Swartz will spend a 
couple of weeks in Kansas City. 

Secretary George K. Smith, of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Kansas City on Sat- 
urday last and called on a few of his many friends here. 
Mr. Smith says that the outlook for the yellow pine 
trade was never more favorable than at present. The 
conditions of mill stocks are such as to warrant manu- 
facturers in holding firm on prices after the fall trade 
shall be over, and the prospects for trade next year are 
most flattering. 

R. A. Long left here on Sunday for a two weeks’ south- 
ern trip to look after some of his numerous yellow pine 
enterprises. 

Will A. Pickering is spending some of his time just now 
at the mills of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
and is making improvements to the plant. He will be 
home in about a week, 
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IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


Beaumont, TeX., Dec. 3.—Business with Texas and 
Louisiana manufacturers has been more satisfactory 
during the last ten days than for any other similar 
period since the recent revival in trade; not that all 
sources of worry have been removed, but troublesome 
factors have become less annoying. Manufacturers can- 
not yet get all the cars they want nor are they as well 
supplied with labor as they would like, but there has 
been considerable improvement In the car situation, 
although there is little betterment of the labor problem. 
Owing to the scarcity of labor mills are yet compelled to 
stop their saws in order to get crews with which to load 
cars. } 

The volume of business done with Texas dealers during 
the last ten days has been limited only by the amount of 
orders manufacturers would accept; mills cannot ship 
orders as fast as they are coming in, and in several 
instances in this section the mills actually have more 
orders on hand than they have ability and facilities to 
handle—and the end appears to be not yet. It is not 
only from Texas that trade has been improving; from 
Kansas and Nebraska as well as the territories orders 
have been coming in regularly, quite desirable ones, too, 
in blocks of twenty-five to fifty cars, and several offers 
on 100 ear lots have been made the mills. However, man- 
ufacturers are elevating their ideas of values and the 
particular lots referred to are not yet known to have 
been placed. ty : : : 

The tie department of the timber business is active 
and demand is stronger the last two weeks for square 
edge and sap ties than before in months. In hearts there 
is big business. Several large orders are pending and 
a few for medium sized quantities have been booked, 
All mills are heavily loaded with orders for this class 
of material. The probabilities are that present business 
in sight will entertain the mills for three months; it 
all the inquiries now out develop into orders there will 
be enough business to keep the mills busy for six months. 

In railroad timber, such as stringers and sway braces, 
caps and bridge ties, there is a good business, particu- 
larly material for repairing cars. Perhaps the single 
item commanding most attention from railroad buyers 
is decking, although sills run it closely. If the pur- 
chasing agents of the roads would get their mechanical 
men to use decking finished to 1§ inches thick instead 
of 1% inches there would not be half the difficulty in 
buying decking that there is. It would also be cheaper. 
There is also room for improvement in the sizes of 
sills. 

The export business, with the exception of kiln dried 
sap strips for Germany and the Mexican business, is 
rather quieter than usual. A considerable amount of 
kiln dried lumber is going to Germany via Port Arthur, 
while through Sabine Pass the Orange and Beaumont 
mills are sending some brisk business for Mexican 
ports, 





ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE NOTES. 


HunTsvILLeE, ALA., Dec. 5.—Lumbermen in this dis- 
trict are encouraged over the manifest good results of the 
last two weeks and express the opinion that old prices 
will be in full blast by January 1 and that the market 
will have a continued spell of activity through the 
spring. Right about Huntsville the season that was 
regarded as discouragingly dull at other points had a 
little more in store for local lumber dealers because of an 
unprecedented building spell and the incoming of several 
large manufacturing enterprises, with the consequent 
erection of many homes in a few months. : 

The Steagall & Webster Company has turned out for 
some time many thousand feet a day and has large 
orders to be filled that will go toward consuming the 
cut for several months of next year. 

G. W. Steagall, of Huntsville, captured the contract 
from the Lowe Mill Company for the erection of thirty 
cottages. The houses will be occupied by operatives. 
The bid was $16,220. 

Sheffield, Ala., parties are negotiating with Tuscum- 
bia lumbermen relative to placing a new $6,000 plan- 
ing mill there on the stock company plan. 

Steagall & Hicks have their mill running at Scotts- 
boro, Ala., and have received some good orders from 
New York. 

The East Tennessee Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany promises much in timber development of East 
Tennessee in the region about Knoxville. It has a cap- 
ital of $2,000,000 and options on several large timber 
tracts. The Tennessee office will be at Knoxville. 

The Atlantic Lumber Company, operating as a south- 
ern branch from Boston and having quarters and well 
equipped plants in West Virginia and other southern 
states, will come to Harriman with the first of the 
year. The company seems to think it can do better there 
than at Nashville, where it has had extensive opera- 
tions for the last three years. It will keep out yard 
men in Mississippi and Arkansas and from Harriman 
look after its established plants at Mine Lick and in 
Jackson, Putnam and Cumberland counties, where it has 
other plants. George E. French, treasurer of the Bos- 
ton office, is now in east Tennessee looking after pre- 
liminaries of the change. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, Ata., Dec. 3—The sawn timber market is 
still quiet. Stocks are being reduced daily, but the 
price does not keep pace with the outward movement. 

During the past week exports were 5,047,294 feet of 
lumber, 106.146 cubie feet of hewn timber, 149,539 
cubic feet of sawn timber and about 70,000 cubic feet 
of hardwood. 


Information coming to the office of the Gulf Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association is to the effect that prices 
are off from $1 to $2 down in South American trade. 
Freights are crawling up slowly but perceptibly, while 
lumber has been going down at about the same ratio, 
but the outward movement is satisfactory. 

Cuban trade is quict also and no sales of note are 
being made. However, spring trade will be good unless 
all signs fail. The sugar crop of the island is said 
to be enormous, fifteen vessels having been chartered 
to move it in addition to the regular liners, and when 
the crop is marketed there is no doubt the demand for 
lumber will be heavy. 

There are several South African schedules in the 
hands of the mill men for figures, but whether they will 
be placed here or not remains to be seen. Mill men 
had hoped that a good demand would have sprung up 
long ere this from that territory, but the long drawn 
out war has prevented. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., has 
purchased 1,000 tons of steel rails which it is laying 
on its new logging road. This concern has also recently 
purchased 5,000 acres of fine timber land. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., is building a new standard gage road from its 
mill to Lakesville, Miss., a distance of forty miles. 
The new road will connect with the Mobile & Ohio at 
Vinegar Bend and pass thousands of acres of fine long- 
leaf timber lands. 

Last week the steamship Asmay was loaded at Ship 
Island with 2,000,000 feet of timber and lumber, one 
of the largest cargoes ever shipped from here. She 
was consigned to Hunter, Benn & Co., who furnished the 
joad for their boom and it was sawed at the mill of the 
Farnsworth Lumber Company. 

Twelve members of the Guthrie (Ky.) hunting club 
arrived in the city yesterday and were the guests of 
J. D, Hand, of Dolive, Ala, He took them on his private 
yacht down to the oyster reef near Bon Secour, where 
they spent the day. They returned last night and will 
leave again in the morning for Tansas to put in the 
rest of the week hunting deer and bear, 

At New Decatur, Ala., the Rodman-Ringemann Lum- 
ber Company is erecting a band saw mill on the river 
front. It will export stock and manufacture _ prin- 
cipally quarter sawed oak. 





SOLTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


Brunswick, Ga., Dec, 2.—The resumption of mills 
running on full time is greatly stimulating shipments, 
but the continued reign of car shortage interferes with 
these shipments. At the same time there is a shortage of 
sail tonnage, particularly deep draft vessels, which are 
the kind sought after for this port. Coastwise and for- 
eign shipments have increased greatly over last month. 
Foreign shipments for November amounted to 7,385,000 
feet—86,000 oak boards, 154,000 cypress ties, 105,000 
cypress shingles—and in value amounted to $105,010. 
This is 3,000,000 feet more than November, 1899, and 
exceeds the valuation of that month by $40,000. 

Lumber prices are steady and freights firm; $5.75 to 
New York. Charters for the week were: Schooner Martha 
S. Bement, 375 tons, to New York, lumber, $5.75; 
schooner D. D, Haskell, 274 tons, to New York, lumber, 
$5.75; schooner Dora Mathews, 374 tons, to New York, 
lumber, $5.75. 

Prospects for a large attendance upon the National 
Maritime Congress to meet here January 30, 1901, get 
brighter every day. Men holding high positions in vari- 
ous departments of national import and export interests 
have signified their intention of being present. The im- 
portant questions for discussion will hinge upon the 
query, “What Shall Be Done to Advance All the Interests 
of American Export and Import Trade?” There will be 
many important papers read. National interest has been 
aroused and letters of inquiry are pouring in. All the 
railroads whose lines reach this territory are assisting in 
every way they can to make the congress a success. 

The affairs of the Macon Sash, Door & Blind Company, 
of Macon, Ga., are now in shape for final adjustment. 
Tom J. Carling has been appointed permanent receiver 
and will have matters closed up. = 

The Enterprise Lumber Company mill at Worth, Ga., 
has shut down and will remain so until January 1. In 
the meantime the company will have a large force of 
hands extending its railroad to Hawkinsville. 

P. I. Mize, near Damascus, Ga., has sold his saw mill 
plant to 8. J. Warren, of Brinson, and J. W. White, of 
Bainbridge, Ga. They will re-equip the plant and adopt 
the title the Spring Creek Lumber Company. 

The railroad running out from B. B. Gray’s mill at 
Leliaton, on the Brunswick & Western road, will be built 
to Ocilla, On the south a spur will be built to Nash- 
ville and probably on to Valdosta. 

The lumber shipments coastwise and foreign from 
Darien for November amounted to 4,932,715 feet, valued 
at $58,200, 

Foreign and coastwise lumber shipments for November 
from Fernandina amounted to 7,116,836 feet of lumber 
and 57,371 cross ties. 

The Blaine Lumber Company is a new concern reported 
from Thomasville. It is composed of P. B. Blaine, for- 
merly assistant lumber buyer of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, and B, H. Wright, cashier of the 
Thomasville bank. There is ample capital back of the 
concern. 

The charter of the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad 
is now in force. A meeting of the stockholders will be 
held at once, when organization will be permanently 
effected. Everything is ready for the enterprise to be 
pushed forward to completion. The promoters are sup- 
plied with ample capital and will spare no pains to build 
the road rapidly. The new country to be opened up is 


in a rich section in South Georgia and middle North Ala- 
bama, 





AROUND MOSS POINT. 


Moss Pornt, Miss., Dec. 1—All of the mills here 
except those shut down for repairs are running full time. 
Wood goods are in demand, while prime is out of the 
market, as Hunter, Benn & Co., of Mobile, have con- 
tracted for the entire cut of this commodity. There is 
a good outward movement at this time to Mexico, Cuba, 
South America and Europe and the river and bay are 
full of steamers and sailers loading lumber. 

W. Fred Herrin, of the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company, says that business is all that can be desired. 

W. Denny & Co. are running two mills to full capacity 
sawing prime, deals and scantling. 

At the mills of the L. N. Dantzler Company prime 
and other grades of lumber are in good demand, while 
South American schedules are daily becoming more nu- 
merous. Taking things all in all, the mill men in this 
section have little left to wish for. “We are getting as 
much for our product this year,” said Louis Dantzler, 
“as we did last year. Yes, our cheaper grades are off 
somewhat in price, but we get $4 a thousand advance 
on our prime and heart face, and that averages up 
things quite to our satisfaction.” 

Exports from the port of Pascagoula for the week 
ending November 24 were to Havana, two cargoes, 390,- 
135 feet, and Vera Cruz, Mexico, 131,880 feet. The 
mills have all the logs necessary for a full vear’s cut, 
while the Pascagoula Boom Company is receiving more 
or less every day. 

The Merchants’ Association, of Moss Point, has ap- 
pointed the following delegates to attend the Southern 
Industrial Convention to meet in New Orleans on De- 
cember 4: J. L. Dantzler, A. S. Denny, J. W. Stewart, 

The capital stock of the Lake Mills Company, Moss 
Point, has been increased to $50,000. 





SHIPPING TRADE OF PENSACOLA. 

Pensacota, Fra., Dec. 3.—The aggregate value of 
foreign exports from Pensacola for November amounted 
in value to $1,774,157, an increase of $674,405 over the 
same period of last year. The prospects are that the 
business for December will be still larger. During the 
month fifteen steamships of a total tonnage of 20,937 
tons and eighteen sailing vessels of a total tonnage of 
12,273 tons arrived, and eighteen steamships of a total 
tonnage of 28,075 and fourteen sailing vessels of 13,901 
tons cleared, The exports were distributed as follows: 
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The principal items of exports of wood goods were: 

Timber and lumber, square feet........ 24,288,642 
Walnut lumber, square feet............ 54,500 
Poplar lumber, square feet............ . 50,000 
Oak tumber, square feet......6.0ccceces 11,000 
Se ee ee ree ea 28,793 


During the past year there entered at Pensacola 542 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 621,212 tons. 
Clearances yesterday from this port were four steam- 
ships, one ship and one bark, with 8,938 aggregate 
tonnage, carrying 2,699,669 feet of lumber, 2,458,649 
feet of deals and boards, 1,273,172 feet of timber, 3,807 
staves and miscellaneous cargo to the amount of- $279,- 
890, 

—eryyseynyy ey 
IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 3—Lumber business in this 
part of the state seems to be in pretty good shape. ‘The 
mills are all running full time and some are running 
over time. Unfortunately, one or two of the cypress 
mills had to shut down for a time on account of the 
swamps being flooded. 

It is very hard to secure tonnage and car shortage is 
another discouraging feature. The Clyde Line steamers 
always clear with thousands of feet of lumber. The 
Roanoke cleared November 30 with a full cargo of yellow 
pine for Philadelphia, and the Western entered to load 
for the same port. 

Recent visitors here were H. F. Wilson, Palatka, Fla.; 
George Withaus, Apalachicola, Fla.; J. B. Murphree, New 
York; Mr. Wight, Butters Lumber Company, Hub, N. C.; 
N. B. Borden, Fernandina; C, A. Lyon, Sherman, Tex. 

PAPA 

A. R. Ticknor has just completed a stave mill at 
Princeton, Ky., erroneously referred to in our Record 
columns last week under the head of Ticknor Bros. Mr. 
Ticknor also has a country mill, both of these estab- 
lishments manufacturing tight barrel staves from red 
and white oak in size from 214 inches up to 354 inches in 
oil, tierce and whisky stock. Mr. Ticknor also deals in 
a good deal of stock outside of his own manufacture and 
intends to handle an increased product in the future, 
with headquarters at Princeton. He is also equipped to 
handle dimension stock in hickory and white oak and, 
in fact, almost anything in the timber line. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 





From a Reputable Connecticut Connection to the Stigma of an Absconder—The Enterprises of 
a Versatile Rogue—A Plausible Advertiser in the Second-hand [Machinery Line— 
Finale in Chicago of a Shady Career. 





Byron Frederick Edwards left Chicago about two weeks 
ago and his present whereabouts are unknown. There 
have been a number of inquiries for the gentleman since 
his departure by residents of Chicago, and inquiries by 
mail from people outside of this city, but none of these 
gentlemen has obtained any definite information as to 
‘Mr. Edwards’ present whereabouts or the probable dura- 

i s stay. 
ne Mr. Edwards was 
connected with the 
Union Machine 
Company, whivh 
since May 15 has 
been using Nos. 34 
and 36 Randolph 
street, Chicago, as 
its location. In fact 
Mr. Edwards has 
been the major por- 
tion of the Union 
Machine Company. 
But when he de- 
parted he did not 
earry the Union Ma- 
chine Company with 
him, because a week 
before it had been 
taken possession of 
upon a bill of sale 
by a gentleman who 
states that Mr, Ed- 
wards had sold ma- 
chines for him and 
had neglected to ad- 
vise him of the fact or make an accounting to him. At 
the time that the bill of sale was given under threats 
of incarceration in the Harrison street police station, 
the assets according to the Kdwardsian representation 
included a lathe and drill press, a new typewriter, an 
office desk and some odds and ends of machinery. The 
lathe and drill press were found to belong to the ma- 
chinist who occupied the quarters with ndwards, the 
typewriter company took the machine back, it not 
having been paid for, and about the only tangible asset 
under the bill of sale was the mail which is coming in 
from advertising which Edwards had placed in some 
few credulous trade journals and for which he had not 
paid, ; 

Mr. Edwards has been non persona grata with the 
advertising department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for some time, but its attention was a few days since 
directed to him by a letter addressed to a Chicago firm, 
and by it referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stat- 
ing in part as follows: 

I also have a matter which perhaps you could assist me 
in, viz., | was wanting a resaw and a pony planer. I saw 
the advertisement of Union Machine Company, your city, 
in the Woodworker, Indianapolis. This firm wrote me as 
having what I wanted and trusting they would send what 
1 ordered I sent check for $135, the price named. 1 waited 
and not receiving a reply I wrote them again and I 
inclose reply I received from another party. If you can 
assist me by looking this matter up in any way that may 
seem best to you I will consider it a great favor. I write 
you thinking as you are there you could look after it better 
for me and whatever the costs I will settle. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. B. Ropitnson. 

P. S. I sent my check for machines November 6. 

The letter referred to as having been received from 
another party was as follows: 

Cuicaco, Nov. 27, 1900.—Mr. W. B. Robinson, Berlin, 
N. J.—Dear Sir: We have your favor addressed to the 
Union Machine Company and have the unpleasant duty of 
informing you that Mr. Edwards, who was manager and 
owner of this company, has discontinued business and has 
left the city. You are among many others who have suf- 
fered from the misdeeds of this party. Yours very respect- 
fully, Prick MACHINERY COMPANY. 

d By L. D. Price, Manager. 

A biographical sketch of Byron Frederick Edwards 
at this time would start out with his connection with 
the Chicago office of C. B. Rogers & Co., of Norwich, 
Conn. Prior to October, 1894, Mr. Edwards had been 
connected with the Chicago office for a year or two and 
at that time was given the Chicago management of the 
office, O. B. Osborne going to the Beloit office of the 
Berlin Machine Works at that time. 


The Initial Enterprises. 


Mr. Edwards’ connection with C. B. Rogers & Co. 
lasted until January 1, 1897. Toward the latter end 
of March, 1897, Mr. Edwards began advertising as the 
Rogers Machine Company, also advertising second hand 
machinery for sale under his own name, the advertis- 
ing of the C. B. Rogers Machine Company being with- 
drawn at that time. About May 1, 1897, the Rogers 
Machine Company was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $12,000, with B. F. Edwards as president and 
treasurer and W. O. Morris as secretary. In April, 1898, 
the capital stock of the company was raised from $12,000 
to $25,000, which was promptly followed on June 1, 
1898, by the assignment of the concern to the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company. The liabilities were in the 
neighborhood of $17,000 and still remain unsettled. Mr. 
Edwards disappeared at the time of the failure, but 
after a month or two returned to Chicago and began 
business as the Big Nine Machine Company. 

The story goes that some customer from the country 
wrote in to Mr. Edwards inquiring the meaning of the 
name “The Big Nine,’ whereupon Mr. Edwards suavely 








wrote back informing the gentleman that the Big Nine 
Machinery Company was a consolidation of nine large 
dealers in second-hand machinery, who had consoli- 
dated their business for the sake of greater economy in 
its management and for the purpose of serving their 
customers more promptly and acceptably. As a matter 
of fact, however, the name of the company was prob- 
ably suggested to Mr. Edwards by his connection with 
Hoo-Hoo and by his one-time ambition to become the 
publisher of the official organ of that order. He was 
a sponsor for a little sheet called “Sawing Wood” and 
attended the Nashville annual in an attempt to secure 
its adoption as the official organ of Hoo-Hoo. Edwards 
was himself initiated into the order in Chicago Decem- 
ber 22, 1893, and bears an early Hoo-Hoo number 
embracing a “9,” and ought to be mustered out to the 
tune of the “Rogue’s March.” 

Within a short time after starting this Big Nine 
affair Benjamin P. Edwards, brother of Byron F. 
Edwards, was brought into the business with a little 
money he had and probably for the sake of the money. 
The new venture was called the Edwards Machine Com- 
pany and the Big Nine Machinery Company ceased to 
exist. 


Beginning of the Expose. 


The two brothers did not long remain in harmony 
in the management of the Edwards Machine Company. 
B. F. Edwards devoted his attention to the finances 
and bookkeeping of the concern, and it was some months 
before Ben P. Edwards discovered that his brother was 
taking money from the mail and paying little or no 
attention to the orders which the remittances accom- 
panied. When pressed too hard for some response he 
would write a letter stating that he had been sick or 
that the machine had fallen in loading and had been 
broken or that repairs had been ordered from the fac- 
tory and that the wrong parts had been sent, occasion- 
ing delay ete. The result of it was that last spring 
Ben P. Edwards bought out the interest of his brother 
in the Edwards Machine Company and has continued the 
business under that name to the present time. As a 
matter of fact he appears to have taken the business as 
a partial recompense for the money which his brother 
had succeeded in withdrawing from it, amounting to 
between $2,000 and $2,500 according to the best infor- 
mation at hand. ‘This information does not come 
directly from Ben P. Edwards, who naturally does not 
feel like talking very much about his brother’s depart- 
ure. Ben P. Edwards bears a very excellent reputation 
among the machinery trade of this city and is thought 
to be an entirely different sort from his brother, who 
appears to have been the only black sheep in the fam- 
ily. His father has had to put up money at various 
times to keep B. F. Edwards from going to jail and, it 
is understood, put up a couple of thousand dollars at the 
time of the organization of the Edwards Machine Com- 
pany, which was on the understanding that all the 
debts of the Big Nine Machinery Company should be 
settled up. 

When 8B. F. Edwards dropped his connection with the 
Edwards Machine Company under circumstances that 
would probably have landed him in jail had his partner 
been other than his brother, he was practically without 
resources, but managed to start in business again about 
the middle of last May at 34 to 36 West Randolph 
street. He leased the quarters in connection with A. H. 
McDonald, a dealer in gasoline engines. Mr. Edwards 
was the lessee of the quarters, Mr. MeDonald sub- 
leasing from him. Here he styled himself the Union 
Machine Company and signed most of his letters with 
a rubber stamp in that name only, his own name not 
appearing on the letter head and being very rarely 
signed to the letters. He got out a very attractive 
looking list of second hand machinery, placing thereon 
machines which he knew to be in the hands of other 
parties in the city and adding such other machines as 
he thought he might be able to find should he receive 
orders for them. 

In the meantime Len D. Price, who two or three 
years before had answered one of Mr. Edwards’ adver- 
tisements inviting further capital, had gone into the 
machinery business upon his own account and has for 
some time been located in the Great Northern office 
building in this city, doing business under the name of 
the Price Machinery Company. He has confined his 
attention largely to a special line of woodworking 
machinery, although of course he occasionally took in 
other classes of second-hand woodworking machinery in 
exchange. Having recently received several machines in 
this way he made a contract with B. F. Edwards to put 
them in repair, storing them in a warehouse upon Lake 
street, to which Mr. Edwards had access for the purpose 
of taking the machines out and taking them back after 
they had been placed in order. Upon October 15, while 
engaged in this work, Mr. Edwards brought to Mr. 
Price a written order from the John Spry Lumber Com- 
pany of this city for one of the machines at $350. Mr. 
Edwards asked if he could have a commission if he 
made a sale of the machine and was told that he could. 

Thus the matter rested for about three weeks, when 
Mr. Price, so he states, told Edwards that he could not 
hold the machine any longer for the prospective sale, 
but Edwards talked him into waiting until the following 
Monday. On Saturday, however, he happened to learn 


that the machine was not in the warehouse where he 
had supposed it was and upon making inquiry found 
that it had been delivered to the John Spry Lumber 
Company and collected for upon the very day that the 
written order had been brought to him, 

Upon receiving this information over the telephone 
Mr. Price immediately left his office and started for 
36 Randolph street. Thinking it best to have witnesses 
to the interview, however, he changed his mind and 
went to a neighboring machinery company and got the 
manager to send over for Mr, Edwards upon the pretext 
of desiring to see him. The interview is said to have 
been a rather stormy one and ended in the giving of a 
bill of sale as above narrated. About a week afterwards 
Mr. Edwards left town. 


A Letter Writer’s Skill. 


Mr. Price has possession of the effects of the Union 
Machine Company, but the effects consist very largely 
of unfilled orders for second-hand machinery, the accom- 
panying remittances having been lifted by Mr. Edwards, 
it may be of some little interest here to insert a speci- 
men of Mr. Edwards’ skill in letter writing: 

CuIcaGco, Oct. 5, 1900.—G. B. Lyons, Greenville, Tex.— 
Dear Sir: No, we haven’t decamped with your two ‘fty 
L$200}; we would not biame you if you thought we had. 
we have been having a pretty hard time since we received 
your order and we have disappointed several other cus- 
tomers as well as yourself. The writer was operated on for 
appendicitis about two days after receiving your draft from 
tne bank and | was unabie to get down to the store again 
until last week and things didn’t rush much while 1 was 
away. 1 came down a little too soon and had a bad speli 
of it; but am on deck again and for good this time. We 
had all of your machines ready to load yesterday and got 
part of them to the depot and were loading the matcher 
when one of the long pianks extending from our door to 
the wagon broke and tet it fall on the stone sidewalk, smash- 
ing it beyond any hope of repair. All we can save out of it is 
the pulleys and head. 

After offering to cancel that part of the order which 
referred to the matcher and also stating what he 
could do in the way of sending other machines to take 
its place, Mr. Edwards conciudes this somewhat re- 
markable letter as follows: 

Friday you can write your answer instead of wiring, as 
the store will be closed tomorrow on account of the burial 
of the writer's mother, All our bad luck seems to be 
coming at once, and if it is true that every cloud has a 
silver lining we wish that this one hovermg over us at 
present would hurry up and show its bright side. 

The above letter was copied from one of the letter 
books of Mr. Edwards which are in the possession of 
the Price Machinery Company. Those who know best 
state that the appendicitis yarn and the breaking of 
the machine were pure inyentions, 

Mr. Price stated: 

There are plenty more of just that sort of letters here in 
the book. 1 will also say that the other machine which was 
to be shipped to this party was at that time down in the 
Monon freaght house with freight charges unpaid on it, it 
having been sent in from a concern at Cloverdale, Ind. 
Other concerns whom | have heard of who have sent in 
money and not received goods in return are Dilley & Son, Pal- 
estine, Tex., who sent in $485. At the time | took the bill 
of sale, however, there was a machine on the floor which 
would fill part of their order, amounting to $160, and I 
had Mr. Edwards ship it out. Jones & Bowle, Cape Girard- 
eau, Mo., appear to have contributed $65; George H. Kep- 
hart, of Ada, Ohio, $25; Miller Bros., of Winston, N. C., 
a sum which from the correspondence might be either 
$87.50 or $110; S. B. bitzgerald, Bangor, Pa., has written 
in about a cashier’s check which he had received and upon 
which he could not collect, for it had not been properly 
indorsed by Mr. Edwards. 'T. A. Rogers, of Longview, ‘Tex., 
also appears to have been bitten for $125, and there are 
others whose names I cannot recall at the present moment, 
but which | could find in a short time by searching the 
wee that would bring the total amount to about 

,600. 

Mr. Price also stated that since he has been receiving 
mail he has received two remittances, one for $400 for 
a machine which Mr, Edwards had put in his list, but 
which really belonged to Price. Mr. Price stated that 
Mr. Edwards made a practice of this and had listed 
several other machines belonging to Mr. Price. He 
states, however, that he was not backing Edwards in 
any way and had no business connection with him fur- 
ther than above stated. The $400 remittance in question 
was from H. 8. White, Matawan, W. Va., to whom Mr. 
Price wrote fully explaining the circumstances. 

From the above narration it would hardly appear 
possible for Mr. Edwards to start again in the second 
hand machinery business in Chicago, but he may pos- 
sibly endeavor to do so elsewhere, and in fact those 
acquainted with his past record in Chicago have won- 
dered much that he was able to continue so long his 
operations at this point. He has been operating along 
practically the same line since 1897 and it was nearly 
as far back as that that he received the money for a 
gasoline engine from a man out in Iowa and absent- 
mindedly neglected to send the man the engine or to 
return him his money. It is understood that the case 
was placed in the hands of the postal authorities, but 
that soon afterwards the man received some sort of a 
settlement from Mr. Edwards. Mr. Edwards is a good 
talker and presents an excellent appearance, 

The accompanying picture, although an amateur snap 
shot, presents an excellent likeness of Mr. Edwards, who 
if he had saved the money he has squandered in dissipa- 
tion during the past few years would be very comfort- 
ably situated at the present time. At the time of his 
recent disappearance he left in Chicago a wife, who is 
a very worthy lady and who comes of a most excellent 
family, who has since gone home to live with her own 
parents. 5 z t 

Mr. Edwards is too thoroughly well known in Chicago 
to have gotten into debt very badly here, and his prin- 
cipal creditors seem to be those persons who have sent 
in money from the country in the way above suggested. 
It is for the benefit of all concerned that B, F. Edwards 
has separated himself from the second hand machinery 
business; and if he shall consent to make his retirement 
@ permanent one, so much the better. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The wholesalers of this market almost to a man report 
that their trade during November was about the best 
of any month in point of volume that they have had dur- 
ing the year. About the only fault they had to find with 
their business last month was the small margin of profit 
afforded, which was principally due to the price cutting 
that existed in several localities. On the whole, how- 
ever, the month was satisfactory and while there is 
some tendency toward a contraction of demand, as might 
naturally be expected at this season of the year, there 
is still a good volume of orders and inquiries at hand 
for both stock goods and odd work, 

* * * 





A more hopeful sentiment is beginning to find place 
in the minds of the trade with regard to prices. ‘his 
has been to some extent inspired by manufacturers who 
seem to have had a generai and spontaneous desire to 
obtain better prices tor their manufactured goods in 
which they will help themselves materially by discon- 
tinuing the practice of selling for delivery more than 
thirty days ahead. ‘The buying of bulk stocks has to 
some extent been discouraged by this general firmness 
on the part of manufacturers and wholesalers are now 
letting their stocks run down, “but when they see that 
the manufacturers are in earnest in holding up the 
price they will undoubtedly again enter the market 
and buy on the basis of the advanced values. 

* * * 

Separate and joint meetings of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of doors and millwork in the west, south and 
northwest were held in Chicago on Thursday of this 
week. The manufacturers, as usual, had the first inning 
in holding a session occupying the entire forenoon and 
evidently studied out a problem that the jobbers could 
not easily solve in the afternoon, as the joint meeting 
was still in session as the LUMBERMAN went to press 
Thursday evening. 

* * * 

Of the objects and results of the meeting, it was hinted 
that the principal aim was the establishment of uniform 
discounts; and as to the net results a general and one 
might almost say an enthusiastically unanimous expres- 
sion was recorded in its favor. As to the ways and 
means of reaching this result, however, the opinions of 
those present radically differed and late reports gave no 
promise of an early settlement of the controversy. 

ne * * 

The general report of the representatives of the vari- 
ous markets was that trade had been exceptionally good 
during the past several weeks and was still keeping up 
to an unusually-good notch for a period so late in the 
building season. Why such good demand should be 
apparently so irremediably coupled with low prices was 
a conundrum that nobody seemed anxious to explain. 
The fact was acknowledged, however, by those most inter- 
ested and while all professed a strong desire to alter 
the existing conditions there seemed to be no easy way 
of arriving at so happy a consummation. It was hoped, 
however, that the iater deliberations of the conclave 
might be productive of good things for both manufactur- 
ers and jobbers, 

* * * 

Those who were in attendance at the meetings of the 
two branches of the trade were the following: 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Riley Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

George H. Keily, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 

J. A. Cheyne, Vennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

J. PB. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Arthur P. Smith, Cream City Sash & Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A. H. Stange, A. H. Stange Company,: Merrill, Wis. 

James C. Collier, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Du- 
buque, lowa. 

‘red W. Rockwell, Rockwell 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cc. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Charles R. briggs, b. L. Hughes Company, Louisville, Ky. 

H. Price, Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 


Manufacturing Company, 


Tenn. 

red Jones, W. J. 
Ky. 

A. L. Gartside, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Robert C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock 
Island, Ill. 
: John T. Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 
owa. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, and 
Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

J. J. Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Ilughes & Sons Company, Louisville, 


L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 


EK. L. Roberts, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

W. A. Radford. Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

Cc, H. Pease, Pease Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Warren Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale cog Wausau, Wis. 

Henry Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago, 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

As the season of cold weather approaches the demand 
for doors and sash is bound to fall off in volume, yet 
this drop is not very perceptible as yet about New York 
city. The season has been an open one thus far and 
work is going on that the frost will stop at once. So 
confident are some dealers that building operations will 
start with a boom in the spring that not a few of them 
are planning to be well stocked all season. The result 
of all this is that prices are kept up quite firmly and 


there is little heard of the slashing of discounts that 
was such a feature of the market late in the summer. 
* * * 


In looking over the trade for the past season, Minneap- 
olis mill men find that the business done there has been 
fully as good as was anticipated. Because of the heavy 
building operations at Minneapolis the city trade was 
extremely brisk and many of the mills found a large 
percent of their orders at home. These orders, while 
not always entirely satisfactory, were in large volume 
and assisted materially in keeping the mills in full 
operation during the dull season. The effect of the 
strike during the early part of the season was felt for 
only a short time after its settlement and withal was 
not a prominent factor in the situation. Owing to the 
action of one or two of the heavy mill operators in that 
city, it was believed that the end of the strike did not 
mean a settlement of the difficulties and that the after 
results would be of much greater interest to some of 
the mills than the strike itself. Reports from these 
mills, however, show conclusively that the season’s work 
has not been interfered with by any results which may 
have been caused by the labor difficulties. The trade in 
fall and winter products has been highly satisfactory 
this year. Storm sash have been in demand for the 
past month, but the trade has not been so active at any 
one time that orders could not be filled promptly and 
to the entire satisfaction of both purchaser and manu- 
facturer. ‘Trade at present is not brisk and factories are 
being reduced to a winter basis. Dealers have purchased 
Jargely for the fall trade and it is not expected that the 
midwinter sales of stock goods will be large. 

* * * 

Salesmen at Boston show a strong tendency toward 
another advance in prices. During the quiet summer and 
early fall doors were quoted at 80 percent to 81 percent, 
and some skillful buyers succeeded in beating this. Re- 
tailers are looking ahead and ordering for next year’s 
delivery much earlier than usual, and there can be little 
doubt that prices will materially advance. Cedar doors 
hold firm at unchanged prices and are becoming more and 
more a factor in the market. 

* * oe 

The season at Kansas City, Mo., in doors and mill work 
is about over. There are small orders for regular stock 
goods coming in and there is more than the usual early 
December demand, but the jobbers there do not expect 
much more trade this year. They think the outlook for 
trade next spring is flattering and will make an attempt 
to hold the market at the present list prices through 
the winter. The planing mills at Kansas City are still 
busy and have enough work on hand to keep them going 
until about the first of the year. 

* * * 


In the Buffalo, N. Y., district it appears that there 
is a good increase in the output of finished work and 
a disposition to buy that was hardly looked for a month 
ago. Although manufacturers of veneered doors are 
aware that it will not answer to put them up without 
orders they find that they can sell them liberally along 
with general finishing jobs that come to them and the 
outlook is much more in favor of work enough for all 
mills than was supposed possible till quite lately. If 
the trade will hold together now and not demoralize 
everything by taking orders as though there was not 
going to be enough to go around there will be better 
prices soon as well as work. It is generally admitted 
that prices are not what they should be. With a sea- 
son as slack as the last one has been, the east holding 
off and mills to the west eager to snap up everything 
going in order to keep running, it has not been an easy 
matter to get a fair price for anything. The scarcity 
of shop grades of pine is a bad drawback to the busi- 
ness, especially as it is expected to grow worse during the 
winter. There has been effort enough to fill in these 
grades in the later purchases, but it appears that the 
west has not got them any more than the jobbers have, so 
there is nothing to do but make the most of what there 
is. Spring is expected to show a very small supply left 
of these grades, 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are moderately busy without experiencing anything like 
a rush. Their business does not differ in important 
features from that of other years at this period, while 
values there may be said to resemble lumber prices, 
being neither excessively low nor especially high. A 
moderate number of orders are being received. 





Door Trade Notes. 


A neat booklet, issued by the Foster-Munger Com- 
pany, of this city, well known as one of the most exten- 
sive sash and door houses in the country, has just 
been received at this office and is a gem in its way. 
The book comprises sixty pages which are replete with 
designs of grills, mantels, wood carpet and a few other 
items handled by the company. The engravings are all 
first class and the book, which is intended as supple- 
mentary to the big catalog annually issued by this con- 
cern, Will be found a useful article in lumber and sash 
and door offices everywhere. 

EK. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., sash and door 
wholesalers of this city, has returned from his Okla- 
homa trip, where he had a three weeks’ hunting tour. 
Mr. Roberts during his absence visited his son, who is 
in the retail lumber business in Oklahoma, and reports 
having had a most enjoyable outing. 

Among the visitors in the city this week in attend- 
ance at the sash and door gathering was Fred G. Steen- 
berg, manager of the O. C. Steenberg Company, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Mr, Steenberg’s many friends in the door 


.would not return a new dollar for the old one. 


trade were more than usually cordial in greeting him 
because of the fact that he has recently recovered from 
a long siege of typhoid fever, which has kept him inca- 
pacitated for duty during the past two months, six 
weeks of which were spent in bed. Mr. Steenberg has 
convalesced rapidly, however, during the past two weeks 
and does not show many bad effects from his prolonged 
illness. 


C. R. Briggs, manager of the E. L. Hughes Company, 
sash and door wholesalers of Louisville, Ky., was in 
the city this week in attendance upon the gathering of 
sash and door manufacturers and jobbers. This was 
Mr. Briggs’ advent within the sacred circle of the sash 
and door magnates, as he but recently resigned his 
position as salesman with John A. Gauger & Co., the 
big Chicago sash and door firm, to accept the manage- 
ment of the Louisville plant above named. That he is 
exactly the right man in the right place is evidenced 
by the fact that Mr. Hughes, whose health has been 
much affected by his close devotion to business in the 
past several years, has left him in charge of the estab- 
lishment, having just sailed from San Francisco on a 
trip to the Sandwich Islands, intending to be absent 
until March. Mr. Briggs’ many friends in the door 
trade will be rejoiced to know of his advancement. 

Harry C, Page, representing the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, the big yellow pine concern of Kansas City, 
Mo., in central Illinois, was in town this week on busi- 
ness. Mr. Page was formerly a sash and door salesman, 
but says he likes his present occupation much better and 
report has it that he is making a fine record for him- 
self in selling yellow pine lumber. 





COST OF DOOR MAKING. 





Pertinent Criticism of Current [Methods—Careless- 
ness in Figuring Odd Work—Weak Points 
in Estimating. 


APALACHICOLA, F'LA., Nov. 30.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: Several articles have appeared in recent 
issues of this paper regarding the methods of estimating 
the cost of producing doors, sash and blinds in various 
factories. ‘lhese articles cannot fail to make an impres- 
sion on superintendents and managers in this line of 
business. Whether the methods described have met the 
approbation of all or any, they cannot fail to open the 
eyes of many to the loopholes in their own methods. 

Along this same line there is one question which has 
a direct bearing on the profit or loss of all factories. 
lt is the question of odd work and the various discrep- 
ancies in the lists in force. Perhaps the lists in use in 
various sections of the United States are, when taken as 
a whole, well arranged, but who is there that has had 
occasion to study the lists who has found where he 
could manufacture goods of a certain kind and style 
at a much greater profit than some others at the same 
discount? 

What I am trying to impress is the fact that there is 
too much haphazard quoting of discounts on goods where 
the manufacturer has not seen the specifications of the 
order, For instance, a dealer writes a factory for cur- 
rent discounts, the factory replies that carload lots are 
so and so and less than carload lots are so and so. ‘The 
difference between carload lots and less than carload 
lots is rarely enough to pay for the difference in work 
in filling the smailer order. This does not apply so 
emphatically to the immense concerns which carry stocks 
which are expected to comprise everything listed in 
the catalogue; the ordinary and great majority of fac- 
tories throughout this country carry a stock of the 
most common sizes only. All orders tor “less than car- 
loads” are more than likely to contain from a half to 
three-quarters of the sizes which the factory has not ‘in 
stock and does not wish to carry in stock. They must 
make these up and fill an order which, if only figured 
out as carefully as “Superintendent” would figure it, 
Small 
orders and odd work have ruined more factories than all 
other calamities that ever befell them. 

It is not the intention of this article to convey the 
idea that there is no momey to be made in small orders; 
far from it, it has been the salvation of the remaining 
factories im New England. Those that do remain have 
realized the importance of charging good, profitable 
prices on odd work, and if such prices cannot be obtained 
the goods are not made. 

One acquainted with the New England trade has but 
to look over a list of firms who have been “forced to the 
wall” during the last decade and to examine tueir 
methods of charging for odd work, at once to see that 
they were not quick enough to comprehend the aston- 
ishing difference in the cost of odd work as compared 
with stock work. They quoted odd work nearly as low as 
stock work. Their trade had been constantly changing 
from stock work to odd work and before they came to 
their senses they were not able to meet their obligations. 
Or, on the other hand, if they did meet their obligations 
they found that with this “wild cat” way of figuring 
they could not compete, and simply closed out their 
business, took up another line or retired to enjoy the 
profits of the old time “common size” making. The 
factories which had other branches in connection with 
it and did not have to make these goods at ruinous prices 
in order to get cash enough together for pay roll, while 
the wholesale lumberman waited for his money, are noW 
making money on odd work. They have profited by the 
shortsightedness of their fellow manufacturers. 

New England is a small part of the United States, 
but nevertheless it may be taken: as an ample example 
of carelessness; and manufacturers all over the country 
should learn their lesson by observation. I would like 
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to append a list of factories that have failed, suspended, 
gone out of business or taken up another line of work 
in those states. It would make this article doubly 
impressive. Three-quarters of the entire number is mot 
an exaggeration. What has become of the stock work 
they once enjoyed? ‘The west and the south has it. 
Carload after carload of doors from the south and west 
pour into the commercial centers of New England every 
day. 

it is to these factory men west and south that I am 
addressing this article. ‘the importation of eastern men 
and money into your localities, the increasing wealth 
of your native born population, the increasing demand 
for more expensive and more complicated houses, mean 
more odd work, and with this increase your discounts 
should be watched. Don’t be fooled by some of your 
neighbors who wart to do business regardless of profit. 
New factories will spring up with their low prices but 
will sooner or later find their level and get reasonable 
prices or “give up the ghost.” 

Freight rates are another item to which enough atten- 
tion is not given in estimating. A difference of 10 or 
20 cents on a door is quickly made by excessive freight 
rates, 

Now, as regards discrepancies in the list: A special 
article should be written om this one subject. There is 
ample food for such an article. I am not going to dis- 
cuss it here at any length. One glaring fault in the 
list used throughout the west and south is in the list 
prices of doors. Take for instance the prices on 1-inch 
No. 3 doors and 1g-inch doors of the same grade. The 
net prices of the two at current discounts vary but a 
little. The differemce is hardly enough to cover the 
extra work of handling the thicker door. No doubt this 
list suits some factories where they desire to work 
off their No. 3 1§-inch doors, but for every factory to 
abide by this list and offer the same discount on one 
as on the other is the acme of foolishness. 

I doubt if there is one factory in ten which comes out 
whole on small lots of open sash or small orders of doors 
according to the list and current discounts. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success and the manu- 
facturer who does not practice it is destined to be om 
the shelf before many years have passed. 

A little more business sense, which nearly all man- 
agers have, should replace too much confidence in the 
lists. If you find that your customer is ordering goods 
which you cannot furnish, on account of some peculiarity 
of your equipment or lumber supply, as cheaply as he 
can buy elsewhere, don’t be foolish enough to drop your 
good money into his pockets for the sake of doing busi- 
ness. Let the others have it. A dollar in your own 
strong box is better than in that of your customer. 

OBSERVER. 
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The Split Rock Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., 
has lately received a 25-ton Climax geared locomotive, 
made by the Climax Manufacturing Company, of Corry, 
Pa., to be used in its logging operations in Lake county, 
Minnesota. The land is heavily covered with white 
pine, the stumpage being estimated at 200,000,000 feet. 
The company now has in operation about eight miles of 
railroad, exclusive of branches, and is laying another 
mile of track. Heavy work is required by the engines 
used, as the grade of four miles back from Split Rock 
is 44 percent. 


PAPA 


The Soper Lumber Company, of Chicago, has given a 
contract to Cochran Bros. to put in 24,000,000 feet of 
logs near Iron River, Wis, this winter. Of this amount 
3,000,000 will be put in on the Iron and 3,000,000 on the 
Brule river, while the remainder will be logged north of 
Poplar, on the Poplar river and on Lake Superior. 





TROUBLE. 





The Horton Case. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Charles G. Horton was 
arraigned before United States Commissioner Shields 
last Friday and the result of a brief examination was 
that his case was adjourned. On the following day he 
was again arrested, on another complaint, and again 
bail was furnished. It is reported that Horton has taken 
a new name under which to do business, now that fraud 
orders have been issued by the postal authorities pre- 
venting his getting the mail addressed to the concerns 
under whose names he is alleged to have operated— 
Manhattan Lumber Company, Consolidated Lumber 
Company, J. W. Martin & Co, ete. In talking of Hor- 
ton’s case today an officer of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association said: 

I look upon his conviction as without the shadow of a 
doubt. We have five or six separate and distinct cases 
against him. Every one of them has been carefully and 
Systematically worked up and the evidence is most con- 


Gustve. No expense, no care, has been spared, and I think 
the trade will be spared his presence before long. 





A Stock Owners’ Dispute. 


_Maste, W. Va., Dec. 4.—The McClure-Mabie Lumber 
Company's plant has been closed, throwing out 300 men 
pending settlement of questions of stock ownership in 
the company. Alexander McClure and A. M. Stevenson, 
of Pittsburg, and W. H. Mabie, of Tidioute, Pa., are 
the chief owners. The company has 40,000,000 feet of 
lumber to cut and 5,000,000 feet of logs ready. 





sarnes & Ladow, lumber and sash, door and blind 
manufacturers, at Mechanicsville, N. Y., have filed a 
petition in bankruptey, showing liabilities of $62,996 
and assets of $41,980 ,of which $21,800 is in real estate. 


TOPICS FOR THE TRAVELERS. 





The Executive of the Association of the Long Name—From the Road to the Office—Changes 
Among Badger State «‘Boys’’—A Worthy Ohioan Gone 
to His Long Rest. 


As to President Rourke. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a call a few days ago from 
Charles D. Rourke, the veteran sash and door salesman, 
who has been identified with the E. L. Roberts & Co.’s 
Illinois trade for many years. Mr. Rourke resides at 
Petersburg, knows everybody in the state within a radius 
of 500 miles within and without its borders, during a 
political campaign wears a chip on his shoulder, but the 
next day after the election has no foes, and his friends 
are innumerable. Mr. Rourke was not born in Ireland, 
but he is one of the most vigorous specimens of the Irish 
that adorn commercial life in Illinois, and he is never 
happier than when recognizing the advances made by 
Irish people. The first thing he said when he sat down 
at the editor’s desk the other day was, “Did you ever 
notice that the time has long since passed when the 
Irishman was to be found on the railroad section? They 
used to do it all, but the stuff that is in him works out 
his salvation in a short time from such drudgery, and 
you will find him today the statesman, the merchant, 
the banker and the business man, of sterling character, 
not only in this state, but throughout the Union,” and 





CHARLES D. ROURKE, 
of Petersburg, III. 


then he smiled one of those bland smiles which have for 
years served his purpose in captivating lumber dealers 
and catching their orders. He is entitled to some con- 
spicuous recognition at these times, however, because 
of his valuable services to the Central Association of 
Traveling Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen—a con- 
cern with a very long name—and since his elevation 
to the presidency in February last the list of member- 
ship has increased in length, in quality and in enthu- 
siasm. We are always glad to see Mr. Rourke, but since 
the days of the long distance telephone, and especially 
that day when he was united in marriage to one of the 
most charming ladies in Illinois, his face is not so 
familiar to Chicagoans, for with his long distance ’phone 
and his charming home, presided over by one of Illinois’ 
famous ladies, he is not to be reckoned so much of a 
traveling man as he once was, although his labors are 
even more successful, and probably his expense bills 
are lighter. 





Emory White Goes Into Business. 


Among the new wholesalers who will have offices in 
the Lumber Exchange building, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
first of the year, is Emory White, better known as Emory 
“Siwash” White, who has for many years represented the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company in the territory 
west of the Mississippi river, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

Without doubt Mr. White is the best known traveling 
salesman for west coast lumber on the road. He has 
built up a big trade, not only because of the high stand- 
ing of the company he has represented, but also because 
of his pleasing personality. His leaving the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company seems like the changing of 
old and established things. 

Mr. White tendered his resignation a few weeks ago 
to take efféct December 1. He will leave Minneapolis 
in a few days for the west coast, and on his return the 
first of the year will open up a wholesale office in west- 
ern lumber in Minneapolis. Mr, White is a brother of 
C. F. White, manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, Cosmopolis, Wash. He is a native of Califor- 
nia, but spent his boyhood days at Keokuk, Iowa. He 
went west when a boy and has grown up in the western 
lumber business. He has hosts of friends in the lumber 
trade who will wish him well in his new venture. 





Changes in Wisconsin. 


Several changes are occurring among the salesmen 
representing the Wisconsin lumber concerns. Among 
these is the resignation of W. R. Mackenzie, who has 
been traveling for the Ross Lumber Company, Arbor 
Vitae, Wis., in Wisconsin and Illinois for some years. 
Mr. Mackenzie has severed his connection with this 





company to enter the employment of the Brittingham 
& Hixon Lumber Company, Madison, Wis., where he 
will make his headquarters and have charge of the buy- 
ing and wholesaling department. His place with the 
Ross Lumber Company will be filled by David Star- 
rett, a brother of Walter M. Starrett, with the Flam- 
beau Lumber Company, Lac du Flambeau, Wis. “Dave” 
Starrett, as he commonly is called, has been in the 
employ of John Godkin at Rhinelander for several years. 

Heber L. Tibbits, who has traveled for the Yawkey 
Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis., for two years, has 
severed his connection with that well known concern 
to take charge of the office which he will open in Chi- 
cago for the John Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Bruce, Wis. This is an off-shoot of the Arpin Lumber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., which was formed a 
year or so ago, and a hardwood mill built at Bruce 
on the Soo road where Will McMillen, formerly with 
the Commonwealth Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., is 
manager. Mr. Tibbits will reside in Chicago and look 
after the sales through the office there. 





Two of One Firm in Town. 


Robert Markham, who represents his father, F. H. 
Markham, one of the prominent wholesale lumber dealers 
of Chicago, in central and southern Illinois, arrived in 
town this week and will probably remain here during 
December. Mr. Markham states that he has had a very 
satisfactory trade this year, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which Chicago salesmen labor in out- 
side territory. Thomas Hanford, who for many years has 
represented the same concern in northern Illinois and 
Indiana, is now making his headquarters at Chicago, 
having removed here from Decatur, 1Il., some time ago. 





A Well Known Salesman’s Death. 


Joseph S. Schneider died November 28 at Detroit, 
Mich., after a three weeks’ sickness of typhoid fever. 
The funeral occurred December 1, being attended by a 
large number of Jocal lumbermen. 

Mr. Schneider was one of the best known lumber sales- 
men in the Ohio territory, having been for the last ten 
years in the employ of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, 
Mich., and having his headquarters at Lima, Ohio. Mr. 
Schneider leaves a widow and six children in very com- 
fortable circumstances. He returned home about three 
weeks ago from one of his regular trips, somewhat indis- 
posed, and a violent case of typhoid fever soon deyel- 
oped. 





JOSEPH 8. SCHNEIDER, 
of Lima, Ohio. 


Mr. Schneider has been prominent in Hoo-Hoo circles 
and was for some time Vicegerent Snark of northern 
Ohio. Among the flowers received at the house was a 
large stand from the Hoo-Hoo of Detroit, representing 
the figure 9, and also Mr. Schneider’s Hoo-Hoo number, 
in which 9 enters prominently. Mr. Schneider will be 
missed by a wide circle of acquaintances and friends, 
including a very large line of regular customers of his 
company in the territory which he covered. He was an 
enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo and carried into his work in the 
order a characteristic of his daily social and business 
life—quiet, unobtrusive and effective activity. His per- 
sonal popularity was marked and uniform among an 
exceedingly wide acquaintance. 


PPP PP PD PPP PPP PP PD 
A SEASON OF HUSTLE. 


William E,. Hill & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., are very 
busy these days. Orders are coming in very rapidly 
and it looks as if they would have one of the busiest 
seasons in their history. The following are a few of 
their recent sales: M. E. Leming, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
nigger and steam feed; Bienville ber Company, 
Alberta, La., nigger, Kelly kicker and live rolls; J. J. 
White, McComb City, Miss., new style stationary nigger; 
E. T. Bennett & Co., Memphis, Tenn., two stationary 
niggers and two log stops. They have two traveling 
representatives on the road constantly, A. C. Lange and 
Guy M. Davis, 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Dallas Mills—The Dallas Manufacturing Company has 
engaged in the saw and planing mill business. 

Demopolis—The Demopolis Cooperage Company has re- 
organized with J. A. Carey, president and manager; E. 
Carey, secretary; J. R. Robertson, treasurer, and C. Jones, 
vice president. Capital stock, $50,000. The capacity of the 
plant will be increased. 

New Decatur—-The Rodman-Ringeman Company is build- 
ing a saw mill for the manufacture of quarter-sawed oak. 

Putnam—The Avochie Land Company has been incor- 
porated to develop a timber tract on the Southern railway. 


Arkansas. 
Tree—W. A. Beasly, of Tyronza, Ark., H. H. 
Higbee, M. C. Pearce and Henry G. Dent, of Memphis, Tenn., 
have incorporated the Tyronza Land & Lumber Company, 
with capital stock of $6,000. 

Texarkana—The Texarkana Table & Furniture Company 
has been incorporated by M. D. Tilson, H. M. Boush and 
others. Capital stock, $25,000, 

California. 

Bay Side—Flanigan, Brosnan & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Bayside Mill & Lumber Company. 

Los Angeles—-W. F. Montgomery has been succeeded by 
Montgomery & Mullin, 





Marked 


Colorado. 


Akron—C. F. Middencoff has been succeeded by L. M. 
Butts. 
Brush—Phelps & Babcock have sold out. 
Connecticut. 
Derby—Carter & Hubbell will be succeeded by the Carter 


& Hubbell Company, to be incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000. 

New Haven—-A. W. 
kiss Company, is dead. 


DeForest, of the DeForest & Hotch- 
Delaware. 

Wilmington-——The Diamond Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000 by H. Gause, O. C. 
Spear and T. Johnston. 

Georgia. 

Blue Ridge—C. Trasker has been succeeded by the Trasker 
Lumber Company. 

Moultrie—J. Beverly has sold out to L. WH, Chapman. 

Iilinois. 
Kéep has retired from the firm of Street, 
Chatfield & Co. The business will be continued under the 
old style by Charles A. Street. The William Cook Manu- 
facturing Company has sold stock to Joseph W. Hough. 

Rockford—The Emerson-Newton Implement Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Indiana. 

Kokomo—Guy Watson has sold his interest in the Wat- 
son, Blanchard Carlisle Company. 

Lawrenceburg—M. Kk. Leming & Co. have sold out to the 
Lawrenceburg Lumber Company; president, George Kunz; 
treasurer, I. L. Harry. 

Leesburg—W. I. itch has bought 
the Leesburg Stave & Heading Works. 
lowa. 


Chicago—F. A, 


one-third interest in 


George—Wilson & White have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Clarksville—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold yard 
to the Ricker & Bratnober Company. 

Knoxville—P. H. & C. M. Donley are out of business here. 

Marshalltown—Charles Buchwald will incorporate. 

Parnell—The Valley Lumber Company is out of business 
here. 

Remsen—F. J. Reichmann has sold half interest in the 
firm of Nothem, Reichmann & Co. to 8. Londergan. 

Spirit Lake—C. H. Stone & Co. have sold out to W. J. 
Bruce & Co. Also at Superior. 

Webb—W. J. Bruce & Co. have sold out to G, D. 
man and others. 


Saltz- 


Kansas. 
Marvin—John Hillstead & Son have sold out to Theodore 
Smith & Son. 
Winfield—-The Donley Sash & Door Company has engaged 
in business. 
Kentucky. 
Haley’s Mill—II. C. Helsley has been succeeded by Hels 
ley & Jameson. 
Louisville—George Jacobs has engaged in the hardwood 
lumber business. 


Louisiana. 
Zwolle—The Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company, of 
Many, has established a new mill. 


Maine. 


Portland—The Blacker & Shepherd Company has been 
incorporated to deal in’ lumber by Sherman I. Gould, C. I. 
Tolman and J. W. Morse with capital stock of 80,000. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Northern Lumber Company, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., will open an office.——The Cummer Company, of 
Norfolk, Va., and the Cummer Lumber Company, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will establish a sales office about January 1. 

Michigan. 

Alpena—The Alpena Excelsior Company has purchased the 
mill of H. D, Cleveland and will equip plant for the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

Brooklyn—The A. P. Miller Land Company, organized 
twelve years ago and controlling 11,000 acres of timber land 
south of the Saginaw valley, will be dissolved this month, 

Cheboygan—-C. M. Robinson has purchased one-half inter- 
est in the Cheboygan Wood Turning Company from John 
HW Clune. 

Faunus—John Corcoran, of Escanaba, has bought the 
shingle mill and cedar business formerly owned by Zastrow, 
Sanderson & Co. 

Rochester—The Rochester Handle Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $30,000, 

West Branch—-The Gale Lumber amen has been re- 
organized and changed from an incorporated company to a 
copartnership. It will be known as the Gale Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Wyandotte—Lewis Lyman has bought the sash and door 
concern known as the Classon Company. 

Minnesota. 

Austin—The Austin Lumber Company has sold out to the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company.———-The L. Lamb Layber 
Company has sold out to the Mower County Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Elisworth—Stone & Murphy have sold out to W. J. Bruce 
& Co. Also at Kanaranzi. 

London—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Standard Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Moss Point—The Lake Mills Company has increased capi- 
tal stock to $50,000. 

Scranton—The Cirlot & Holmes Lumber Company is re- 
ported dissolved, 8. S. Holmes retiring and J. M. Cirlot and 
P. W. Oliver continuing. 

Missouri. 
Grant City—-A. 0. Mason has sold out. 
Maryville—W. M. Howell has sold out to Frank H. Row- 


ley. 
Sheridan—C. R. Lamer has been succeeded by Mason & 
Martindale. y ; 


Southwest City—-Williams & Montgomery have sold out 
to the Logan-Moore Lumber Company. 
Montana. 
sutte—The Western Lumber Company has increased cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 
Nebraska. 


Goehner—Emil Herpolsheimer & Co. have sold out to 
Nye & Schneider. 
Hastings—Hans Ilansen & Co. have been succeeded by the 


Hansen Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 

Camden—The Robert G. Kay Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by Robert G. 
Kay. C. Atherton, W. D. Smith and A. T. Kay. 

Newport—-B. F. Campbell has sold out to Zaccheus Joslin. 

Redbank—Charles Lewis & Co. will establish a branch 


yard. 
New York. 

Brooklyn—The Lorimer St. Mill Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000, 

Carthage—John Whaling and W. T. Gardner have dis- 
solved partnership. The business will be continued by John 
Whaling. 

New York—George M. Grant & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business. Harvey N. How- 
land has retired from the firm of Howland & Clark. The 
Sylvania Lumber Company has opened an office. 


North Dakota. 


Kulm—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has purchased a 

yard here, Also at Lehr, Wishek and Braddock. 
Ohio. 

Wellington—D. B. Ordway has engaged in the Jumber 
business. 

Wiloughby—J. Jenkins & Son have been succeeded by 
Charles C, Jenkins. 

Oklahoma. 
Cloud Chief—Sumner & Pride have been succeeded by 


Cc. i. Sumner. 
Cordell—G. H. Rowley has engaged in the lumber business. 
Granite—W. S. Sewell has opened a yard. 
Oregon, 

Astoria—A. 8S. Douglass, of Cathlamet, has engaged in 
the lumber business. 

Oregon City—The Willamette Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $4,000 to engage in 
making handles and other woodenware. 

Prineville—Shipp & Harbin have been succeeded by John 
B. Shipp. 

Portiand—The Pacific Timber Company 
porated with capital stock of $5,000 by J. C. 
Linthicum and A. K. Gebhardt. 


Pennsy|vania. 


has been incor- 
Flanders, 8S. B. 


Austin—Sullivan & Collins have been succeeded by W. II. 
Sullivan. 
Paden—C. P. Tuse is opening a lumber yard 


Dunmore—HE, O. Osterhaut has sold out to Martin Gib 
bons. 

Foxburg—The C. H, Matteson Estate has been succeeded 
by the Keystone Supply waaay re F 

Pittsburg—Hichenlaub & Madden j 
William Heeckert will open a yard. William Schuette & 
Co. have removed office to New York city.—-—The Union 
Lumber Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000 by George M, Seaman, EB. B. Hamilton, William 
Hlerbertson, jr., C. 8S. McCloskey and I. C. Brainerd. 

Philadelphia—The EF. M. Johnson Company is out of 


business. 
South Carolina. 
Hlonea Path—The Honea Path Lumber Company has re- 
cently engaged in business. 


South Dakota. 
Brookings—The National Box Company has been 
porated with capital stock of $95,000. 
Faulkton—Colgrove & Lynch have engaged in the lumber 
business. 


will open a yard.--— 


ineor- 


Tennessee. 
Johnson City—The Sylvania Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Sylvia—J. A. 
D. Foreman. 


Foreman & Son have been succeeded by A. 


Texas. 

Amarillo—The Eagle Lumber Company 
ceeded by the Amarillo Lumber Company. 

Bartlett—Dale & Powell have sold out to '’. Denton. 

Cleburne—A. C. Ford & Co. have been succeeded by Ford 
& Isbell. 

Dale—A, 0. Donnelly has sold out to Ellis & Hillyer. 

Kildare—H. T. Duncan has sold out to the Frank Bivins 
Lumber Company. 


has been suc- 


Paige—Vishback & Corder have been succeeded by D. A. 
Corder. 
Woods—D. J. Wilson has established a saw mill. 


Vermont. 

Granby—The Granby Lumber Company has sold out to 

the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company. 
Washington, 

Aberdeen—The Frank H. Lamb Timber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by F,. H. Lamb 
and G. H,. Emerson. 

Arlington—C. A. Hudson will establish a lumber yard. 

Hverett—The Rice Lumber Company has increased capital 
stock from $30,000 to $100,000, 

Fairhaven—The Fairhaven Land Company has sold the 
old Bellinghara saw mill to the K. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, of San Francisco and Hoquiam, Wash. 

Fall City—O. W. Johnson is out of business. 

Latona—aAllen & Nelson have opened a yard. 

Mount Vernon—W. Stumpges & N. W. Carpenter have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Prairie—A. Johnsen & Co, have sold shingle mill to 
George Smith and Ben Johnson, who will operate as Smith 
& Johnson. 

Seattle—Allen & Nelson have sold yard to the Kent Lum- 


ber Company.———King, O’Brien & Co. have engaged in the 
commission lumber business.———The Bratnober-Waite Lum- 
ber Company has opened an office. 

Wisconsin. 


Butternut—The South Side Lumber Company has moved 
plant to Stevens Point. 

Chippewa Falls—The French Lumbering Company has 
sold its saw mil] at Ingraham to H. A. Ostrander, of Sala- 
manea, N. Y. 

Stockholm—The Daniel Edwards Estate has sold out. 

Rhinelander—The Rib River Lumber Company has sold 
planing mil) to B. B. Crofoot, 

Three Lakes—The Woodruff & 


closed out. 
British Columbia. 
Beaverton—Blue, Fisher & Deshamps will establish a saw 
mill, Also near Rossland, 


Maguire Company has 





NEW TIilILLs. 





Alabama. 


Ashridge—Donaldson Bros. are building a saw mill. 

Catherine—J. H. Pritchard has just completed a saw mill. 

Clear Creek (P. O. Semmes)—K, Carter is building a mill. 

Pine a e Pine Hill Lumber Company has completed 
a saw mill. 


Pouncey—-R. A. Ware has built a mill on the Southern 
railway. 

Tuscaloosa—The Industrial Farm (C. C. Bris- 
tol, Tenn, manager) will operate a saw mill. 

—- O. W. Bengston has built a mill with 30,000 feet 
capacity. 


Stewart, 


Georgia. 
Augusta—The Youngblood Lumber Company is building a 
sash, door and blind factory. 
Idaho. 
Troy—J. E. Jacobson will probably erect a saw mill, to 
replace one burned recently. 
Kansas. 
Wichita—The Western Planing Mill Company will build 
a new plant. The United Sash & Door Company will 
shortly build a new planing mill. 


Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Opdenweyer Cypress Lumber Company 
is building a planing mill. 

Viaquemine—-Moorman & Son, of Baton Rouge, will build 
an oar factory. 

Awolle—The Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company, of 
Many, has established a new mill on the Kansas City South- 
ern railway. 


Maine, 
Milo—John Sawyer is building a saw mill. 
Massachusetts. 
Oxford—The Chaffee Bros. Company is building a mill. 
Michigan. 
Alpena—-The Alpena Excelsior Company has bought the 


plant of H. D. Cleveland, will add new machinery and equip 
the plant for the manufacture of lumber. 

Big Rapids—S. J. Reynolds may probably rebuild sash, 
door and blind factory. 

Dalton——Bront & Wright are building a saw mill. 


Elmira—Eli Biggs will probably build a saw mill. 
Minnesota, 
Ilibbing—The Longyear Lake Lumber Company is build- 


ing a planing mill. 

Pelican Rapids—The Pelican Manufacturing Company is 
building a three-story factory. 

Mississippi. 

Eilisville—The Tallahala Lumber Company is building a 
saw and planing mill, 

Jackson—The Council Lumber Company has completed a 
new planing mill. 

New Hampshire. 

Ilenniker—George W. 8. Dow is building a saw mill to 
replace one burned. 

Ilollis—Bunker & Sanborn will build a saw mill. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are building a planing 
ill. 


mil 
Rhode Island. 
James McLaughlin will erect a lumber plant. 
South Carolina. 
M. Thearin and others will build a planing 


Pawtucket 


Cheraw—-H. 
mill 
Tennessee. 
Bristol—The Harrisburg Handle Works has been pur- 
chased by the American Handle Company, of Knoxville. 
Ridgedale—The Consignees Favorite Box Company has 
been incorporated by H. Hl. Hasbrook, L. Remelin and Roth 
Bros. 
Vermont. 
Weinle Bros. will build a mill. 
Virginia, 
Chatham-—C. G. Watson has established a saw mill. 
The Elk Lumber Company will build a band saw 


Pittsford 


Courtland—The Courtland Hardwood Company has com- 
pleted a saw mill. 


Washington. 
Cedarhome—The Cedar Home Lumber Company is re- 
building plant. 
Tacoma—The Michigan Box Company, E. H. Kingsley, 


president, will have its new plant in readiness for operation 
by January 10. q : 
Wisconsin. 
Merrill (near)-——-Colter & Close are building a new mill at 
Black Alder lake. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

Mobile—The boiler house of the J. D. Cameron & Son 
Company’s plant, a few miles north of here, was destroyed 
by fire recently, resulting in damages of about $500, 

Arkansas, 

Saginaw-—The Saginaw Lumber Company lost about $20,- 
000 through fire in its yard on November 30. The blaze 
started in one of the sheds used for storing finished stock. 
The saw and planing mill plant was not destroyed. ‘The 
property was insured, . 

Georgia. 

Augusta——-The plant of the Youngblood Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss, $25,000; insurance of 
half that amount. 

Maine. 

Fairfield—The Purinton & Pratt Manufacturing Company 
sustained a loss of $5,000 through fire at its plant on No- 
vember 24, 

Missouri. 

Bryant—The saw mill of Dudley & Burns was burned re- 
cently. Loss, $8,000. 

New York, 


Chenango Forks—F. H. Edwards recently lost logs valued 
at $2,000 through the flood in the Chenango river. 

Rouse Point—The dry kiln of the Millard Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by a recent hurricane. 


North Carolina. 
yastonia—The factory and lumber yard of J. E. Page 
& Co., sash, door and blind manufacturers, were burned a 
few days ago. Loss, $15,000; no insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 

Laporte—The saw mill of Charles W. Reeder & Co. was 
burned on November 28. The property was partially insured 
and will be rebuilt. 

Reading—tThe planing mill of D. C. Roth & Co. was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 

Ridgway——The saw mill of Hyde & Thayer was burned 
recently. Loss, $25,000; insurance, $14,000. 

Waynesburg—The Ross saw mill was destroyed by fire on 


November 28. 
Washington. 
La Conner—Essay Bros.’ saw mill was destroyed by fire 
November 29; loss, $8,000; insurance, $2,000. 
Belfast—The dry kiln of the Belfast Shingle Company was 
destroyed by fire on November 24. “Loss, $3,000. 
Granite Falls—P. E, Parminter recently sustained a Joss 


by fire. 
West Virginia, 


Parsons—The Glenn Boom & Lumber Company lost $10,- 
000 in damages sustained during the recent floods. 


~ 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Closing Down of Washington Shingle [li'ls—Another Favorable Eastbound Freight Rate— 
A Sash and Door Factory for the Sound—The Redwood 
Central Depot in California. 





NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 1—The Washington Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association has received reports 
indicating the closing down of about 90 percent of the 
shingle mills tributary to this territory, for periods 
of from 30 to 120 days, although there is the strongest 
kind of pressure on the part of certain dealers to keep 
the mills in operation, presumably with the view to 
forcing down prices next year. There is no guess work 
about this shutdown. The names of the mills closed 
to date, with the period for which closed, are as fol- 
lows: 


John Anderson & Co., Machias, Sept. 6, 4 months. 

Belfast Manufacturing Co., Belfast, Nov. 17, 90 days. 
Cedarhome Lumber Co., Cedarhome, Sept. 3, Feb. 15. 

Kk. N. Canedy, Acme, Novy. 15, 60 days. 

I). A. Frost, Chehalis, 60 days. 

Skagit Manufacturing Co., Anacortes, 90 days. 

G. K. Hiatt, Edgecomb, Nov. 20, 60 days. 

Hamilton & Lee, Summit, Nov. 1, 90 days. 

Keefe & Perkins, Sultan, 90 days. 

King Lumber Company, Snoqualmie, 75 days. 

Keystone Lumber Company, Olympia, 60 days. 

Taylor & Ristine, Lyman, Oct. 1, 60 days. 

Ludginghaus Bros., Dryad, indefinite. 

Maughlin Bros., Snohomish, Nov. 24, 30 days. 

G. A. Onn, Dryad, Nov. 10, 90 days. 

Phelps Bros., Clearbrook, Oct. 15, 120 days. 

P. E. Parminter, Granite, Sept. 11, 90 days. 

The Sterling Mill Company, Machias, 90 days. 

Star Shingle Company, Elma, indefinite. 

Sobey Manufacturing Company, Getchell, 60 days. 

Rn. P. Thomas & Co., Anacortes, 90 days. 

Western Cooperage Co. (shingle dept.), Aberdeen, 90 days. 
Wright, Chase & Co., Little Rock, Noy. 28, 60 days. 
Anderson, Nelson & Co., Saxon, Oct. 1, season. 

Cc. A. Blackburn & Co., Everett, Dec. 1, 90 days. 

Byerly, Collins & Byerly, Ostrander, Dec. 
Caithness-Dukelow Company, Sultan, 15 days. 

Canyon Lumber Company, Robe, Dec. 1. 

i. M. Chandler & Bro., Dryad, Dee. 1, 30 days 

KF. O. Ehrlich, Ehrlich, Dee. 1, 90 days. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Dec. 1, 60 days. 
Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Dec. 1, 60 days. 
Olympia Shingle Company, Porter, Dec. 1, 90 days. 

D. H. De Can, New Whatcom, Dec. 1, 90 days. 

J. A. Dennis, Montesano. Dee. 1, 90 days. 

Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, MeMurray, Dec. 1, 60 days. 


Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, Bryant, Dec. 
J. S. Brace & Co., Seattle, Dee. 1. 

W. H. Cooper, Enumclaw, Dec. 1. 

Cowesman Shingle Company, Kelso, Dee. 1, 45 days. 


Ih. J. MeNeeley & Co., Everett, Dec. 1, 60 days. 

John McMaster Shingle Co.. Granite Falls, Dee. 1, 

McCulloch Bros., Machias, Dee. 1. 

Metcalf & Wade, Kelso and Castle Rock, Dee. 1, 45 days. 

W. M. Parks, Centralia, Dee. 1, 90 days. 

Puget Shingle & Lumber Company, Conway, will close. 

Swafford & Sylvester, Hamilton, closed until April 1. 

West Coast Mfg. & Investment Co., Ballard, will close. 

Nelson & Neal, Clear Lake, 60 days. 

Mashell Shingle & Lumber Co., Eatonville, 
April 1. 

Salmon Bay Shingle Mill Company, Ballard, 

Nelson & Neal, Clear Lake. closed 60 days. 

W. C. Yoemans, Pe Ell, will close. 

Card & Son, Sherlock, 60 days. 

Thomas Russell, Lacey, 90 days. 

Maysville Shingle Company, will close Jan. 1, 60 days 

Jones Shingle Company, Snohomish, Nov. 25, March 15. 

Carlson Bros. & Co., Tacoma, will close for the winter. 

Sterling Mill Company, Sterling, Dec. 24 to Feb. 1. 

Blumauer Shingle Company. Bucoda, 60 days. 

I’. G. Barner, Silver Lake, 90 days. 

Gates, Sutherland & Co., Lebam, 60 days. 

Kellog Mill Company, Ballard. Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. 

Hyak Mill Company, Sherwood, 90 days. 

Eggert & Johnson Comnany. Getchell, 60 days. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, will curtail output. 

Cole Shingle Company, South Bend, will close Jan. 

J. H. Cavanaugh, Francis, Dec. 1 to Feb. 1. 

R. A. Lauderdale, Norman. 90 days. 

J. W. Davis & Son, Ferndale, closed for 100 days. 

8. S. Peterson & Son, Port Angeles. 90 days. 

A. A. Henry, Deming, closed for 110 days. 

Simpson Logging Company. Matlock, closed for the season. 

hk, L. Gandette, Lookout, will close Dec. 24. 90 days 

Meridian Mill Company, New Whatcom, closed for 60 davs. 

Northwood Cedar Company, Clearbrook, will close Dec. 15, 
30 days. 

7, Robinson Lumber Company, Everett and Rainier, 
10 days. 

Rice Lumber Company. Everett. 

Sobey Manufacturing Company, Ballard. 14 days. 

Smith Manufacturing Company. Marysville. 90 days. 

Snohomish Shingle Company, Snohomish. 45 days. 

Standard Manufacturing Company, New Whatcom, 60 days. 

Stacey & Swartz. Granite Falls. 

Lake Sammanish Lumber & Shingle Comvany, Sammanish. 

Union Manufacturing Company, New Whatcom, 90 days. 


_Mention has been made of the fact that J. A. Hum- 
bird, of St. Paul, and others constituting the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, B. C.. 
had become owners, through mortgage foreclosure, of 
the mill and holdings of the Moore & Smith Lumber 
Company at Port Discovery, on Puget sound. Today 
Judgment was granted by Judge McClinton, of Jefferson 
county, in the foreclosure suit instituted by the Bank 
of British Columbia against the Moore & Smith Lumber 
Company in favor of the bank for $477,000. From the 
bank the property is to pass into the hands of Mr. 
Humbird and his associates. The most valuable asset 
of the property is several thousand acres of timber land 
contiguous to the mill. 

David Tozer has purchased 560 acres of timber land 
hear Prairie, in Skagit county, and is getting out plans 
for a large saw mill plant to be built in time for next 
Season’s trade. 

Kighty white men and 150 Japanese, employees of 
the Royal City Mills at Vancouver, B. C., are on a 
strike on account of a reduction in wages, 

Ksary Bros.’ saw mill at La Conner, between Seattle 
and New Whatcom, was burned to the ground Thursday 
morning. The plant is a total loss and was valued at 
$8,000; insurance about $2,000. 


60 days. 


closed until 


will close. 


D. D. Olds, local representative of the Boleom Lumber 
Company, Winona, Minn., is in the east on business. 
A joint traffic agreement between the Great Northern 
and Union Pacific roads has been perfected and will 
probably be given to the public in a few days. This 
promises to be the most important deal to the lumber- 
men since the joint traflie agreement between the 
Northern Pacific and Burlington several years.ago which 
opened Wyoming, South Dakota and Nebraska to the 
lumbermen of this state. Heretofore the Union Pacific 
territory has been reached only by the Oregon lumber- 
men for fir timber, and the shingle demand has been 
supplied by the mills in the southern part of this state 
by the payment of a small local rate. The traffic agree- 
ment just made gives an outlet to the mills on the Great 
Northern into the Union Pacifie territory via Spokane, 
where shipments are taken by the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company to Pendleton, Ore., from thence 
via the Oregon Short Line to Granger, Wy., where the 
Union Pacifie gets its first haul direct. However, as the 
latter road controls the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company and the Oregon Short Line, it really gets the 
haul from Spokane. The arrangement is on a percentage 
basis and not on mileage, as in the case of the Northern 
Pacific-Burlington combination, and the same rates as 
from Portland obtain. Whether the lumber rate is to 
be 40 cents or the present 50 cents via the Northern 
Pacific and Burlington is not known at this writing. 
The number of towns and yards opened in the states 
named, as compiled by the Fir Lumber Rate Committee, 
compared with the Northern Pacifie-Burlington terri- 
tory, is as follows: 
Estimated Annual Consumption. 
Burlington. Union Pacific. 





No. yardsin. Lbr., Shin., Lbr., Shin., 

Bur. U.P. ears. cars. cars. 

MONOMERS... s ceeicdin 178 174 4,450 1,068 1,044 
po ee 22 147 550 132 882 
Cen occ davies 81 97 775 186 582 
i rr ee re qs 97 “rr ete 402 
Lp.) a 14 26 850 84 156 
Sy. conte h oum ) oS ats 51 nates oak 306 
South Dakota ..... 45 ce ae 270 és 
ee 290 562 7,250 1,740 14,050 3,372 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the new terri- 
tory is of greater importance than that included in the 
Northern Pacific-Burlington agreement. The lumber 
and shingle manufacturers will make a vigorous canvass 
of the new territory as soon as the rates go into effect. 

The Bellingham Bay mill at Fairhaven, which was 
recently purchased by the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, after being idle ten years, is being 
overhauled and repaired with the view to starting up 
after the first of the year. It will cut for the rail and 
cargo trade. 

Parker Bros. & Hiatt Company contemplates building 
a new mill in connection with its shingle mill at 
Pilchuck. 

The shingle association is scheduled to meet during 
the month. 

Taylor & Sons are again operating their mill on 
Lake Washington, this city. It has been run by Suther- 
land & Co. the past two years. 

Local lumbermen are so busy on local building orders 
that there is an actual scarcity of lumber. The permits 
the past year have averaged 200 a month. One firm is 
getting as high as $30 a thousand feet for flooring for 
quick delivery. The yards have practically no stock 
on hand and lumber is being taken from the saws. Even 
with the increased building there is a great scarcity 
of empty residences, business blocks and offices. 

Kk. M. Warren, manager of the Bratnober-Waite Lum- 
ber Company, established an office in this city during 
the past week. Mr. Warren says that he has not as 
yet received the much talked of piece of parchment 
from the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, 
testifying to the fact that he has never robbed a safe 
nor stole a horse, but is keeping an eye on the mails. 

A. S. Kerry, of the Kerry Mill Company, is among 
those who are giving attention to a project contemplat- 
ing the erection of a sash and door factory in Seattle. 
He believes such an establishment would control a great 
amount of trade that now goes to Tacoma, Everett, 
Olympia, Portland and San Francisco and that local 
annual consumption of such product would approximate 
40,000 windows and 30,000 doors, in addition to which 
is the demand of outside markets, instanced by exporta- 
tion in four months to China of 2,500 doors and win- 
dows. Mr. Kerry has entire faith in the success of 
such a venture and considers Seattle a splendid location 
for such a factory. The establishment of such a plant 
here is regarded as among the early probabilities. Mr. 
Kerry is quoted as having said recently: 

Should we be successful in getting a factory here I think 
there would be no difficulty in what is known as a milling 
in transit rate. By this I mean a rate that would permit 
the loading of a car at the mill point with clear lumber from 
the mill or mills and bringing it to Seattle, unloading the 
lumber and refilling the cars with sashes and doors and ship- 
ping to the east at a through rate. I am also convinced that 
arrangements could be made when shipping a portion of a 
ear of siding to the east, to stop it at Seattle and fill it 
up with sashes and doors. At the present time al] this prod- 
duct shipped from Tacoma must take the local rate, Another 


advantage that in all probability could be secured would be 
in shipping a part of a car of shingles to the east. I have 


no doubt that it could be filled with this product and take 
a transit rate. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EverETT, Wasu., Nov. 30.—The saw mill of the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company is now running nicely and 
for a new mill is doing most excellent work. It is 
turning out well manufactured lumber and lots of it, 
and although the special flooring machine has not been 
installed the mill has averaged from 10,000 to 15,000 
feet a day above expectations since the first of the 
month, and as soon as the flooring machine is put in 
the mill will saw 175,000 feet easily in ten hours. 
E. S. Mellroy, manager of the sales department, says 
that trade so far has been very fair and sufficient 
to take care of all of the surplus stock, and although 
the mill has been running only since the middle of 
September a host of inquiries has been received, the 
company has made many friends with the trade, and 
now that election is over a good trade for next year 
is looked for. 

The Rice Lumber Company of Everett, has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Smith & Johnson have purchased the Johnson double 
block shingle mill at Prairie and will commence oper- 
ating it in the near future. 

Considerable feeling has been caused among shingle 
shippers on the coast doing business in the Rock Island 
territory by a circular issued by that road to the effect 
that if a shipment routed over the Chicago, Rock Isiand 
& Pacifie cannot be transferred entire to another car 
on arrival at the junction point the balance, or what 
is known as the “follow lot,” must pay the local rate. 

The shingle situation remains about the same, the 
market showing remarkable strength for the time of 
year. Some of the mills have closed for the season but 
the majority are running with plenty of orders in sight. 





OREGON LUIBER NEWS, 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 3.—The land offiee at Vancouver 
has decided adversely in the contest of the Northern 
Pacifie Railway Company over land in Clarke county, 
Washington, just across the river from this city. The 
land is heavily timbered and had been “seripped” liber- 
ally by the railway company, which will probably appeal 
the five cases already decided. : 

G. W. Brower’s electric saw mill, which was recently 
started up at Hobsonville, near Tillamook, Ore., was 
totally destroyed by the breaking of a mill dam last 
Saturday. Mr. Brower says that the mill will be rebuilt 
and claims that the work turned out was_ perfectly 
satisfactory and much cheaper than it could have been 
done with the regulation steam or water power mill. 

The Norwegian steamship Kvarven was up at the 
Portland Lumbering Company's plant yesterday filling 
out a cargo with a deckload of lumber for Hongkong. 
The Norwegian steamship Norman Isles, now loading 
in this port, is securing 3,000,000 feet for Shanghai. 

Railroad schemes with the object of reaching the 
rich timber land of the Nehalem are quite plentiful at 
present. Three different propositions are now before 
the timber holders of that section, a good sized bonus 
in cash or timber being the main thing sought thus far. 

The Rogue River Mining & Lumber Company will 
build a mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet at 
Woodville, Ore. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 1—The tract of land at 
Antioch secured by C. A. Hooper & Co. as a central 
depot for redwood manufactures embraces an area of 
8,000 acres. The land is admirably located for yard 
demands and planing mills and kilns will be ereeted 
in the near future. The new movement is directly in 
the line of policy adopted by the Redwood Exporting 
Company, which has not as yet made headway in that 
direction. It is regarded as probable that those inter- 
ested in the exporting company may ally themselves 
with the new company. The enterprise at Antioch is 
regarded as one of the most important movements in 
the redwood trade for many years, 

Prices current locally and at the mills are the same 
as for some time and there is little likelihood of any 
immediate revision of prices in pine and redwood fields. 

The Vance Redwood Company, of Eureka, is making 
heavy improvements in its properties. The mills are 
being renovated and enlarged and there is every pros- 
pect of an addition to the plant near Eureka. A sash 
and door factory will probably be built in the near 
future and every means will be utilized to make the 
most of the splendid properties of the company. A. 
B. Hammond, president of the company, was in this 
city last week and reports everything running In excel- 
lent shape. The railroad facilities are being improved 
as well, and manufacturers of this state who are run- 
ning now on the same line of policy used thirty years 
ago will have their eyes opened as to modern methods. 

The mountain mills of the Sierras are about finished 
with their cut for the season; some of them already 
have closed down on account of the early fall of snow. 
The Scott & Van Arsdale mill and that of the West Side 
Flume & Lumber Company are in full action, however, 
and every indication points toward a gontinuation of 
these operations for some time. Immense cuts of lum- 
ber are daily recorded in both plants, while orders are 
still away ahead of the capacity of both plants. The 
latter mill has been fully completed and records of 
180,000 feet a day are not unusual. 

The Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Company, at 
Overton, is cutting a large amount of sugar and Cali- 
fornia white pine and under the able management of 
Superintendent Bliss a great record for 1900 is being 
made. 
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Willis G. Van Auken, of Bliss & Van Auken, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., passed through Chicago on Monday. 

Eben J. Marsh, of New York city, the well known 
wholesale dealer in cypress, was in Chicago this week. 

E. S. Streeter, a prominent wholesale lumberman of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city on business on Wed- 
nesday of this week. 

F. W. Bury, of Bury & Noble, well known lumber 
dealers of Detroit, Mich., spent a day or two this week 
in Chicago on business. 

Herbert 8. Gilkey, of the extensive lumber firm of 
Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis., was among the 
Chicago visitors this week. 

J. H. Queal, one of the leading line yard men of the 
northwest, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
was in town late last week. 

Roscoe ©. Clark, traveling representative of the 
Gilkey & Anson Company, Merrill, Wis., was in the 
city the latter part of last week. 

L. Sands, jr., of Manistee, Mich., well known in lum- 
ber manufacturing circles in that section of the Wolver- 
ine state, was a recent visitor in the city. 

R. T. Witbeck, of the hardwood firm of Heath, Wit- 
beck & Co., this city, is having a season of recuperation 
at the mineral springs at West Baden, Ind. 

J. 8S. McFerren, of Hoopeston, Ill., a member of the 
cottonwood and box manufacturing firm of Moore & 
McFerren, Memphis, Tenn., was in town on Wednesday 
last. 

Hon. Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., one of the 
veteran lumber manufacturers of the north, made a visit 
to Chicago this week, nraking his headquarters at the 
Palmer House. 

E. B. Hayes, of the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., one of the leading sash and door machin- 
ery manufacturers of the west, spent a day or two in 
the city the past week. 

W. O. King, of the hardwood firm of W. O. King & 
Co., this city, left on Monday last for a ten days’ trip 
to the south, his principal object being to visit some of 
the Arkansas yellow pine and hardwood mills. 

D. W. Briggs, vice-president of the Briggs & Cooper 
Company, of Saginaw, Mich., one of the leading Jumber 
firms of that district, was the guest of the Auditorium 
hotel in this city on Wednesday of this week. 

G. B. Fellows, lumber buyer for the Mitchell & Lewis 
Company, wagon manufacturer, of Racine, Wis., was a 
visitor in the city this wee and picked up several hun- 
dred thousand feet of hardwood lumber for his concern. 

Lee W. Gibson, of the Medford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Medford, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago last week 
and paid the LuMBERMAN the courtesy of a visit. The 
company makes a specialty of hemlock piece stuff and 
boards, of which it has 8,000,000 feet now in pile ready 
to ship. | ; 

Joseph M. Martin, of Menominee, Mich., formerly asso- 
ciated with the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, 
Wis., and Chicago, but now engaged in the manufacture 
of hardwood lumber on his own account, paid a visit to 
Chicago on Thursday of this week and reported satisfac- 
tory prospects in that industry. 

T. W. Budde has made an engagement with the Van 
Cleave Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., as general office 
man and assistant. Mr. Budde has had about eight 
years’ experience in the lumber business, a portion of 
that time with the Big Four Lumber Company and lat- 
terly with the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 

George P. Wylly, who is engaged in the wholesale 
yellow pine business with headquarters at Tifton, Ga., 
was a caller on the LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Wylly 
reports the yellow pine business in his section of the 
country as being in good shape. His visit in Chicago 
was to look over the ground with the idea of having 
representation in this territory. 

H. N. Hart, manager of the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness operated by John Godkin, at Rhinelander, Wis., 
has been a visitor in town the past week. Mr. Hart has 
been connected with the Godkin establishment for two 
years and has proven himself a capable man in every 
way. He was formerly connected with the T. Wilce 
Company, manufacturer of maple flooring, this city. 

George E. Ohara, of DeMontcourt & Ohara, Cairo, 
Til., was in Chicago this week in connection with the 
affairs of the Cottonwood Lumber Association. At the 
recent meeting of that organization he accepted the 
selection to the office of commissioner, and believes that 
the association will soon be an active force in control- 
ling the cottonwood situation and indirectly the market. 

Among visitors in Chicago this week from lumber 
points on the Mississippi river were Lafayette Lamb 
and wife ,of Clinton, Ia., who registered at the Palmer, 
and M. G. Norton and family, of Winona, Minn., at 
the Auditorium. Mr. Lamb is of the C. Lamb & Sons 
Company, and Mr. Norton of the Laird-Norton Com- 
pany, both old time lumber concerns of the Mississippi 

alley. 

C. F. Propst, of the Propst Lumber Company, Paris, 
Ill, accompanied by John Stolze, of John Stolze & 


Son, Edwardsville, Ill., were in the city on Thursday of 
this week in attendance upon a conference of the direct- 
ors of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. Both 
gentlemen reported having had a splendid trade this 
fall with prospects flattering for business during the 
coming winter and spring. 

The engagement was recently announced of Henry 
Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Company, the well 
known hardwood lumber firm of this city, to Miss Fan- 
nie Strauss, of 77 West 115th street, New York city. 
The marriage ceremony will occur in New York on Thurs- 
day, January 17. Mr. Sondheimer is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his numerous friends on his prospective 
emergence from a lonesome state of bachelorhood. 

Gus Landeck, of Milwaukee, and M. D. Keith, of New 
London, Wis., both members of the Page & Landeck 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, were in the city this 
week on business. The company owns 36,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands near Crandon, Wis., at which 
point it is building a band and circular saw mill with a 
capacity of 60,000 feet a day. It is expected that the 
mill will be ready for operation on or before April 1, 1901. 

N. W. McLeod, manager of the St. Louis Refrigerator 
& Wooden Gutter Company, of St. Louis, was one of 
the yellow pine lumbermen in Chicago this week. He 
has developed into a decided optimist on yellow pine 
trade conditions. He says that prices are higher, that 
there is comparatively little cutting that the demand 
is in excess of shipping ability and that there is every 
= to look forward to a continuance of the big 
trade. 

In connection with the announcement of the failure 
of the Luippold Planing Mill Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., it was stated that the mercantile agencies continued 
to give the company a good rating up to the time it 
failed. While this was true as to most of them it was 
not so of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, which 
for a year prior to the failure, in both its January and 
July, 1900, issues of the Red Book, left the rating blank. 
Credit should be given to this ageney for this new 
evidence of its usual caution and conservatism. 

J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, Mo., of the Freeman 
Lumber Company, whose plant is at Millville, Ark., was 
a visitor on Wednesday. He stated that the yellow 
pine trade is unusually good for the season. Most of 
the mills have orders on hand that will keep them busy 
until after the first of January, a condition which is 
almost unprecedented. Much larger shipments could be 
made if cars were available. Notwithstanding this 
strong condition, prices are not as uniform as_ they 
should be, but there is a decidedly better tone than a 
short time ago. 

W. E. Burden, who has been associated with the 
Menominee River Lumber Company and the Spalding 
Lumber Company, of this city, during the past twenty- 
nine years, has gone into the lumber business on his 
own account with offices at room 305, 115 Dearborn 
street. Mr. Burden severed his relations with the Spal- 
ding concern on July 1, and since that time has been 
traveling. He visited Alaska and the Pacifie coast 
generally, making a trip aggregating 12,000 miles in 
extent, and has only recently returned to the city. He 
is an experienced lumberman and has many friends in 
the trade, all of whom wish him success in his new 
field. 

There is considerably rivalry among owners and cap- 
tains of lumber carriers on Lake Michigan, and the 
steam barge James H. Prentice, commanded by Capt. 
Robert Evans and owned by the Soper Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, is just now claiming the champion- 
ship. Last week the Prentice and the I. Watson 
Stephenson left Chicago for Menominee at 7 o’clock 
Monday morning and the Prentice won the race by four 
hours. It has big engines and is a powerful boat 
though not a very large one. It has been trading 
between Lake Superior points and Chicago all summer 
towing two barges. 

Talk about your tempest-tossed mariner, but a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was down on 
the docks in New York city on Thursday to rescue 
John E. Williams, secretary of the forestry commission 
in behalf of the lumber trade of the United States at 
the Paris exposition, from a great host of tourists who 
came off the steamer, and who had been tempest-tossed 
for thirteen days, though a little fellowship with a 
member of the staff and the familiar sights of the 
sound and the city metropolitan revived his courage, 
and with the aid of a substantial meal a great improve- 
ment was observed in Mr. Williams’ physical and mental 
condition. It is stated he will be in Chicago in a few 
days to give an account of himself. 

J. P. Brayton, dealer in timber lands, of 1037 Mar- 
quette building, this city, this week sold to the Alexander- 
Edgar Lumber Company, of Iron River, Wis., 14,000,000 
feet of standing timber, mostly norway pine, located in 
the northern part of township 47-7 and southern part 
of township 48-7 in Bayfield county, Wisconsin, the con- 
sideration being $52,000. Among other recent sales made 
by Mr. Brayton was one of 10,000,000 feet of white pine 
stumpage in township 48-11, Douglas county, Wisconsin, 
to Street, Chatfield & Co., of this city, for which the 
consideration was $48,000, and to the same parties 
13,000,000 feet of stumpage of which 80 percent is white 
pine in township 46-5 in Bayfield county, Wisconsin, 
located on White river. Street, Chatfield & Co. will log 
this timber the coming winter, railing the logs to Ash- 
land, where they will be cut and the product shipped 
to the firm’s yard in this city. Mr. Brayton states that 
there is very little white pine stumpage on the market 
in the Ashland district at present, about all the timber 
in that locality being owned by parties who will manu- 
facture it into lumber themselves, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The facts in regard to current lumber business are 
gradually being compiled in the mental laboratory of 
those who study such things and the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the trade for November was fully equal 
in volume to that of the corresponding month last year 
and that lumber is wanted now in greater volume than 
in the former year and perhaps in any December on rec- 
ord. This seems to be unquestionably the case with 
building lumber, though there may be some doubt as to 
the movement of stock used by manufacturers. There 
was an urgency about the call a year ago that is not 
seen now. Advances had been so rapid in 1899 that there 
was almost a craze to get lumber into actual possession. 
Now business is conducted in a more leisurely way, and 
yet consumption proceeds at a great pace. It is recog- 
nized that stocks are not more than medium and in 
many cases light, and with the outlook for business ahead 
it is the growing conviction on the part of lumber buyers 
and consumers that now is the time in which to prepare 
for the future. In consequence, while there is a good 
current movement of lumber, orders for future delivery 
are showing up and inquiry is especially active. Inqui- 
ries mean little or much according to circumstances, 
but the circumstances now are such that the inquiries 
being received have a look of verity which is not always 
the case. They come from people whose stocks are light, 
who must before long replenish their supplies, and it 
looks as though lumber buyers, whether handlers or con- 
sumers, were making preparation for an active buying 
policy in the near future. The week has seen a con- 
tinuance of the good movement previously reported, a 
development of the building demand which indicates a 
larger amount of building next season in the cities at 
any rate, than has been seen for several years, an 
improved condition in the export trade and a better 
demand for hardwood lumber. 

* ~~ * 


The better condition in the hardwood business, how- 
ever, is not indicated so much by actual movement as 
by inquiries and contracts for future delivery. This is 
the season when hardwood consumers endeavor to keep 
down their stocks to as low a point as possible; but 
they have been running with such light supply for some 
time that they are unable to cease purchasing as some- 
times they do at this season. Consequently it is prob- 
able that the hardwood movement is actually heavy— 
above the average—though of course light as compared 
to what it is at other seasons. If consumption should 
continue on its present basis, hardwood manufacturers 
and dealers would not have occasion to complain, as 
buying would have to be continued to supply current con- 
sumption and the trade would be maintained in volume, 
though with a rush character about it which is not 
always agreeable. 





* * * 


Chicago has so powerful an influence on the market 
for building lumber during the last year or two that 
its condition is deserving of especial mention here. 
The building trades strike, which practically paralyzed 
building except in some outlying sections during almost 
the entire year, has been quiescent, so to speak, for a 
number of weeks past. Probably this was due to the 
feeling of mechanics that they must make some provi- 
sion for the coming winter. At any rate, while the 
strike has not been declared off and while there is occa- 
sional trouble, building is going on almost uninter- 
ruptedly and with a rush which has not characterized 
it for many months. The list of building permits is large 
for the time of year and every nerve is being strained to 
get buildings under way before genuine winter closes 
down. The continuance of mild weather has been favor- 
able to this end and undoubtedly new buildings will be 
started and outdoor construction go on throughout the 
winter. There is, therefore, a strong local demand for 
lumber which is keeping dealers busy, although, as usual 
in Chicago, prices are not maintained in proportion to 
the demand, which would have to be much larger than 
it is now to force an abandonment of the reckless com- 
petition which has always characterized the local trade 
of this city. But whatever may be the condition of local 
dealers the increased demand’ for building material and 
especially for lumber is helping out the general situa- 
tion in a noticeable degree. There are a good many 
large bills which have been or will shortly be placed and 
lumbermen, especially of the south, will find within the 
next few months place for the disposition of a large 
amount of stock in Chicago. 

* * * 

All over the country there is a hopeful feeling in 
regard to the prospective consumption of building ]um- 
ber, Ever since 1893 there has been a rather light 
amount of building done each year, taking the country 
over, and it is believed that a good many of the leading 
cities of the country are now actually under supplied 
with residences. Growth in population has not been 
kept pace with by growth in home accommodation for 
the people. High prices of building material last winter 
prevented what would have been a heavy building 
season this year, but now prices are on a reasonable 
basis and if the steel trade can be induced to refrain 
from any radical advance it may be expected that the 
amount of lumber that will go into building construc- 
tion next year will be enormous. 

* te * 


There is renewed activity on the part of the railroads 
and car builders. While the price of rails is causing 
the postponement of a good many plans for new lines 
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or extensions, yet a fair amount of railroad building 
is being done. To a certain extent the railroad lumber 
business is independent of the rail situation, A good 
many roads which are not buying new steel are replac- 
ing their ties and there is a growing demand upon tie 
makers. There is also a good demand for track and 
bridge timbers, especially from the southwest, although 
the requirement is on the whole well distributed. Car 
builders are showing renewed activity. It is stated that 
one of the largest car building concerns in the United 
States has orders on hand which will keep its shops 
busy until March and is now engaged in negotiations 
which will probably provide work until July. In fact, 
all of the car companies are well supplied with orders 
and are looking about for material. A good many of 
the mills are filled up with this class of business, and 
there is a growing disposition to insist on better prices 
for ties, bridge timbers, ete., than have been prevailing. 
* * * 

The outlook for winter logging operations indicates 
no large supply of lumber next year as a result thereof. 
In white pine the cut will probably be lighter than a 
year ago. In hemlock it will not be as large, and the 
feeling in hardwood circles is that the cut will be 
materially reduced. In the meantime stocks are being 
depleted and wholesale and retail lumber dealers and 
consumers are going into the winter with almost un- 
precedentedly light stocks. 

* * . 

Export trade is improving in both pine and hard- 
woods. Renewed activity is reported among pitch 
pine operators and a decidedly better feeling is mani- 
fested. Shipments to the West Indies and the Spanish- 
American countries are especially large. Lower ocean 
rates and a better supply of vessels are stimulating 
shipments to the United Kingdom and the continent. 
Larger hardwood shipments are noted from Atlantic 
ports. In spite of all drawbacks exports of American 
forest products are steadily increasing and there seems 
no reason to doubt another prosperous year for this 
department of the business, though in Great Britain 
there is a pause, if not a recession, in the business 
movement, as that country seems to be feeling the 
effect of its extraordinary war expenditures. 


Northern Pirte. 


Chicago. There is no great amount of activity at 
the wholesale and retail pine yards in this city and 
evidently dealers have about made up their minds that 
they might as well settle down to the tedium and 
monotony of a restricted winter demand. Those who 
are catering to the country trade report outside orders 
few and scattering, it being evident that there is no 
great amount of building going on in the territory tribu- 
tary to this market that is not at least well on its way 
toward completion with the bulk of the lumber already 
provided for. In some of the smaller towns there is 
still a small amount of building in the early stages, 
but this in the aggregate is not sufficient to be reflected 
at the yards here. The farmers are making a few 
repairs and are purchasing a little lumber for repairs 
from time ‘to time, but in some districts the roads are 
so bad as to render hauling impracticable. In fact 
the outlook for the next month or two is not at all of 
a flattering character, but after that time there are 
signs that business will be abundantly active and the 
early spring, from all indications, will see things hum- 
ming in the building line all over the country. 

The city trade just now is not to be compared with 
some years in the past, but is nevertheless well above 
the average. Within the past month or two builders 
have taken heart in consequence of the much lower 
prices at which building material is being offered them, 
and this in spite of the feeble and ineffectual attempts 
to harass them that are being made by strikers. While 
the building interests in general do not look at the 
present strike situation with any degree of seriousness, 
there are nevertheless a great many builders who are 
anxious to put their money Into improved real estate 
who will be inclined to delay building because of the 
menace embodied in the threats of the strikers. Tak- 
mg everything into consideration, however, and in spite 
of all real or imaginary obstacles, it is more than likely 
that the coming season will be a record breaker from 
a building standpoint. 

Prices on lumber for city delivery are greatly demor- 
alized and the first cost evidently does not enter into 
the calculations of the average dealer. How this low- 
priced lumber can be replaced is another question that 
18 Ignored. It is a notorious fact that there is always 
more or less cutting of prices going on in Chicago, but 
m view of the steadiness of mill prices, the low stocks 
of lumber at shipping points, and the almost certainty of 
higher prices next spring, it would seem to be suicidal 
to continue so unwholesome a policy as is now being 
followed by a large majority of the dealers who are 
competing for city hills. 

The estimated cost of the new structures for which 
permits are issued shows that the building projects 
> mag way in this city are fairly good compared with 

€ same week in previous years. Last week the esti- 
mated cost of sixty-one new structures for which per- 
ag were issued was $365,350, as against $421,050 for 
of ieee. duane last year, $330,800 for the same week 
400 rag {600 for the same week of 1897 and $248,- 
agin Fa same week of 1896. In view of the discour- 
strike ae of the weather and of the threatened 

; &s this 1s a good showing. Should the labor atmos- 
phere be cleared it would mean all the building that 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 1. 














LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 . ccccecccces PIYTTIVITIVITITITTITT htt titre 36,113,000 8,348,000 
199D . ccvccccccee eecoee eee cccece ceccee covcccceses 42,774,000 6,714,000 
TOR ORGRs cosine cose cevccecscscecees covceess 1,629,000 
DOGPORRG ¢ cccee vest cece cvcecccesese cts secs 6,661,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN 1 to DEC. 1, INCLUSIVE 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1000 ..ccceccceee O0ceevicnce ceccieute coneccen cone 1,376 629,000 301,120,00U 
1BOD wccccccecccccecccecccecccececcccoccces coccl Semeeneee 815,076,608 
Increaseé.......... eoccce cece ccccccccs evccee 
BO vaed once dacs svevechandigatnnaseses 202,735,000 13,955,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 1. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
GERD vn ccccccscccsecesceces Cove ccccccccccccce + eee 11,826,000 5.673,00U 
1GED .ccvcccccececcoscvesccoccses ccccsocvccecceseeleeeee 5,390,000 
INCTOASE,......0eeeeseee eeccce pecceecccc cece 283,000 
PO cas cccccecsesecces ceceseccccecass 4,079,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 1, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
LOUD vcccccccece cedcccss cece scccceacescocsss cuade 709,125,000 208.713.000 
TEED cccccceccee PITTSTITETITE TTT TTT oeseeeeeeeee+670,377,000 255,281,000 
TAGCTOASP, . 0... ccceeececcncesescscessssesees 93,748,000 
BRIN a ns vcccccdséucdise cocccescenecuad 46,567,000 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 





WGOD. vic ves eve cocccestasencocs epeeceensces bene 175,470,000  41.543,000 

FON ind ctsuseccccess:casceCadsuencase Sogn ancien 180,433,000 31,564,000 

RN ia cin iscdeinnecectvctacteieseees 9,977,000 
hans Sep cenecenseadisddedsaweren dene 4,963,900 

COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

NO ik 6 dene bade cnnd Wekb end eecan vanndene tana went 64,250 000 22,275,000 

POON naé dcedee cbwidnaesicesh cccnancecdcenieeiae 59,776,000 20,568,000 





DOIGIGD oscvicnvicc wuctnd vesesces hats atten 4,474,000 1,707,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. As the time approaches for the 
annual stock taking of the lumber dealers of the north- 
west, the trade at this point is becoming less active. 
The recent cold weather has had a tendency to stop 
many of the building operations and dealers are not 
finding an active demand for lumber for immediate con- 
sumption. ‘They are satisfied with this condition, as 
they desire to reduce their stocks as much as possible 
before taking an inventory. The orders now being 
received by lumbermen at Minneapolis are not of large 
proportions and seem more for the benefit of belated 
building operations than for stock to be held by country 
dealers. Many of the traveling representatives of the 
lumber companies at this point are now in the city and 
they will probably not be sent out again to look after 
orders for some days to come. The demands of the trade 
do not seem to be so active at present as to require their 
attention and many of them are embracing the opportu- 
nity to take a short vacation before beginning the work 
of another year. 

Lumbermen at Minneapolis declare that the indica- 
tions for an early winter trade are more encouraging 
this year than ever before. They base their opinions 
on the reports brought in by traveling men as well as on 
their own knowledge of the condition of outside stocks. 
Dealers all through the southern part of Minnesota and 
Towa as well as South Dakota and parts of North Dakota 
recognize the fact that the searcity of lumber at the 
manufacturing centers is likely to produce an increase 
in prices as soon as the season’s buying commences in 
earnest. They have had abundant proofs of this fact 
by the slight advances which have already been made 
by the manufacturers. 

Southern Minnesota and Towa dealers are expected 
to be in the market much earlier this year than last. 
While these dealers have secured the lowest prices dur- 
ing the past season and have been favored as much as 
 eyonagee by manufacturers, yet they have very recently 
een convinced of the advancing tendency of prices by 
the refusal of wholesalers and manufacturers to take 
orders on the old basis. Within the past few weeks 
firms at Minneapolis and down river points have ad- 
vanced their lists and their firmness in demanding the 
present values has convinced dealers of the appreciating 
value of white pine. A traveler recently returned from 
the northeastern Iowa and the southeastern Minnesota 
section stated that he had received a brisk inquiry in 
regard to goods and that there was every indication 
of a trade from that section which would be early and 
large. Travelers from other sections report much the 
same conditions in their territory, although it seems 
evident that Minnesota and Iowa dealers are more closely 
in touch with the situation at present than those in 
many other parts of the northwest. 

The receipts and shipments for the past two weeks were 
as follows: 





Nov. 21— Receipts. Shipments 
Le 180,000 945,000 
EE Si. Cain cae va de nad 000 1,215,000 
WE ¢ Ak cncwwis<<ckdiaaaked 210,000 735,000 
EE Ge caved ka vae wenn ae 240,000 1,470,000 
ME 6. <¢v'catwrdeddegaente 105,000 795,000 
EE 6Vii castees serpeened 240,000 1,050,000 

Nov. 28— 

WED. todos i ceranseate 240,000 1,560,000 
WE ce ewes oa haces, cwcan 210,000 810,000 
OE EE Pe nee 465,000 1,245,000 
EE i400 oh Senda eee 240,000 1,080,000 
WO Se ancaces cakcewned 175,000 840,000 

I S99 Metop esd waa 2,250,000 11,745,000 
Totals same weeks last year. ..3,765,000 13,320,000 
DOCUGRES 6 kc ci caevis ce ceviees 1,515,000 1,575,000 

SUMMARY. 
—Receipts— —Shipments— 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 

Jan .. 5,010,000 8,055,000 19,110,000 26,220,000 
Feb .. 5,805,000 7,695.000 28,875,000 24,165,000 
Mar... 7,815,000 8,925.000 38,535,000 33,600,000 
April.. 9,630,000 7,485,000 40,800,000 34,155,000 
May.. 8,925,000 6,045,000 44,670,000 38,460,000 
June.. 7,875,000 6,795,000 49,860,000 37,965,000 
July.. 7,635,000 6,975,000 53,070,000 28,050,000 
Aug... 9,075,000 7,155,000 56,340,000 34,380,000 
Sept... 9,390,000 6,540,000 47,010,000 38,355,000 
Oct... 8,670,000 6,645,000 44,700,000 48,885,000 


Nov... 8,205,000 5,745,000 41,520,000 32,400,000 
Tots..88,035,000 78,060,000 464,490,000 376,635,000 





Saginaw Valley. Since the election about 15,000,000 
feet of pine-lumber has been taken on by local yard men. 
The situation in the market has brightened materially. 
There is more inquiry and if there have been no changes 
in quotations the market is conceded to be stiffer all 
around.. Log run lumber is worth $18 for good stock. 
Box lumber runs from $12 to $16 and mill culls are 
worth $12 and $13. There is very little norway piece 
stuff on the market, but it is worth $16. Stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are low and the quantity of lum- 
ber unsold and on hand is lower than before in the his- 
tory of lumbering on this river. 

——eeeeeswr 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is such a casting about among 
white pine dealers for more stock that the reports of 
better business from this time on need no better evi- 
dence of general belief than that. As a rule the dealer 
is sure that he is going to be short, and it appears 
that the shortage of cutting-up grades is not going 
to be bridged over by the late arrivals of cargoes. Of 
course everybody has tried hard to get in a lot of that 
class of lumber; some dealers may have come out all 
right, but as a rule they do not seem to be any better 
off for these grades than they were a month ago. There 
is a continuation of the good feeling in pine that has 
been reported for some time. 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is moving along without nota- 
ble features, but seems to hold its own and equals in 
point of distribution the volume for any corresponding 
period. Business is done without any parading, but the 
output of mills can usually be placed at figures which 
leave an acceptable margin of profit. Dealers as well as 
manufacturers express confidence that the new year 
will realize even sanguine expectations as to volume and 
values, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Demand for good lumber is brisk 
and many good inquiries are out for it. Middle grades 
are a little off, but lower grades are in fairly active 
demand, especially 6-inch strips and 12-inch boards. 
Box boards are dull and difficult to move except at 
unsatisfactory prices. There is an inclination on the 
part of holders of white pine to take business without 
regard to the list, although apparently holding to it. 
Some bills of good lumber have been accepted at prices 
lower than they should be under the conditions of stocks 
amd the generally satisfactory outlook ahead. 





Spruce. 


New York City. There is a scarcity of dry Adirondack 
spruce and now that the canals are closed figures for 
this stock are bound to be held firmly. Demand is 
good for the eastern stock with prices stiffly held and 
on the advance. Shipments are lively and all orders 
are given on a “hurry up” basis. It is not believed 
that the cutting in the Maine forests will be very large 
this winter and if so prices are almost sure to go up 
in the spring, when building is expected to start in at 
a lively rate. 








Bangor, Me. In New York, according to latest advices, 
demand for spruce is strong but there has been little 
doing in the past two weeks because of non-arrival of 
supplies. There is a large amount of spruce afloat for 
New York but vessels have been kept back by stormy 
weather. Quotations: 6, 7 and 8-inch, $16 to $17; 9, 
10 and 12-inch, $18 to $20. Spruce lath are scarce 
and with only small supplies on the way it is thought 
a at least $3 a thousand can be realized for all of 
them. 


Philadelphia, Pa. There has been a little easing up 
in the demand during the last few days, but inquiries 
are plentiful and the trade in good shape. There is no 
change in prices for West Virginia lumber. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for posts and poles 
is not brisk at present and handlers seem more dis- 
posed to look after future stocks than to make efforts 
to secure trade. A prominent white cedar handler 
states that he considers the outlook for next year 
particularly bright for the reason that most small stocks 
have been cleared up during the past season at prices 
which allowed of little profit for the manufacturer. 
It is believed that this will tend to lessen the out- 
put this year and that during the coming season the 
market will not be flooded by small stocks offered at 
any price above the bare cost of production and trans- 
portation. 














Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Judging from the developments of the past 
week, the wholesale dealers in hardwood lumber are not 
going to be given much of a rest during the winter 
season. Ordinarily the bulk of the buying of hard- 
woods on the part of the large and small consuming trade 
has been done during the fall, but this year owing 
to various causes sales have been rather lighter than 
usual in the accustomed busy season and the deficit has 
had to be made up in the later months of the year, 
in consequence of which sales have been unusually active 
recently. 


Within the past week or two it has become quite 
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evident that some of the larger consuming concerns 
have been thoroughly aroused to the fact that they 
were letting the market get away from them—not so 
much from any actual advance recorded as from the 
fact that prices have been on a dead level of uniformity 
and have shown a pronounced steadiness. Buyers, how- 
ever, are now beginning to fear an advance and hence 
their present activity. 

This prospect of an early advance in the prices of 
hardwood lumber seems from all accounts to be well 
founded. As a matter of fact there has already been 
an advance on several items in both northern and south- 
ern stock. Buyers who have visited the southern field 
recently, as well as those who have been north, say that 
they have found oak decidedly stronger than it was 
thirty days ago, which is not to be wondered at when 
it is considered that stocks have been definitely ascer- 
tained to be light, with a demand that is apparently 
on the increase. The supply of plain oak has long been 
a subject of dispute between buyers and sellers, but it 
now seems to be well determined that the demand is 
heavier than the supply and this accounts for the 
stronger position assumed by holders of stock. They, as 
well as the buyers, know that there is only a limited 
supply visible and are in consequence growing more 
and more independent day by day. Naturally enough 
there are some who have not yet ascertained the fact 
that oak is scarce and in consequence a few sales are 
still being made at prices several dollars lower than 
might be obtained were they fully apprised of the con- 
dition of the supply and demand. However, the news 
is spreading that stocks of dry lumber are scarce and 
it is only a question of time when the entire tyade will be 
fully posted. 

With regard to the outlook for basswood, those who 
handle this product to any extent are well satisfied with 
the situation. There is evidently a growing demand for 
basswood all over the country; and while stocks are 
reasonably large there is no evidence at hand that there 
is any alarming surplus. The demand for basswood 
meanwhile has been growing into excellent proportions 
and every indication points to a better average price 
than has heretofore been enjoyed this year. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Hardwoods are quiet at this point 
although is some lines there is a fair demand. Inquiry 
for red and white oak and basswood has been compara- 
tively brisk during the past few weeks and values ap- 
parently have an upward tendency. Many consumers of 
hardwoods are now preparing to take stock before begin- 
ning the new year and as a result have not been actively 
in the market for the past few weeks. Some, however, 
appear to need material and, while not buying largely for 
future delivery, they are good purchasers for small 
amounts. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Present trading is still of a filling-in 
character and there seems to yet be no one except the 
wholesalers who are buying for stock. Thus far settle- 
ment on the election has had the effect only of strength- 
ening the confidence of wholesalers in the future and 
thereby causing them to look more closely into supplies. 
There is probably not a wholesaler in this city who is 
not willing to increase his holding and who is not already 
taking steps in that direction. Some varieties of stock 
are not wanted here in any quantity for the reason 
that local stocks are already full—quartered red oak, 
for instance—but local concerns are easy buyers of nearly 
everything on the hardwood list. Offerings on this mar- 
ket are larger than the yards are willing to take in at 
the present time but these are mostly of low grade, 
undesirable stock. The yards are also unwilling to pay 
more for lumber than they have been paying for three 
or four months and, as representatives of the mills seem 
to think stock is worth more than it was before the 
election, this has some effect in holding down sales. 
Still there is little unsold desirable stock on the market 
and sales are larger than they were a few weeks ago. 

There is now a rush in river business because of the 
rapid approach of the end of river navigation, more 
noticeable with the cottonwood and gum people than with 
others, as there are many contracts not yet filled. Re- 
ceipts of cottonwood this week are something over 2,000.- 
000 feet and gum receipts will run up to almost half 
this amount. All of this stock is on contract; otherwise 
it might have a bad effect upon the market. Cottonwood 
is fairly easy to sell in small lots but gum has improved 
but slowly of late. Gum prices range from $12 to $13 for 
mill run and local buyers do not question that it is 
worth these figures, but they are not inclined to increase 
their already nicely assorted stocks. 

The oak people have not changed the tone of their 
remarks concerning the situation since last report. There 
is almost no demand for quartered red oak and stocks 
throughout the country supplied through St. Louis are 
so full that the prospects are the demand will be rather 
slow next spring. Quartered white is moving easily and 
in some volume. Plain red is the strongest item on the 
list, but there is a growing call for white of heavy thick- 
nesses. 

Ash is not moving freely. Mill supplies of it are light 
and demand is not yet such as to cause a rush for what 
is in sight. Hickory, wagon stock and other hardwoods 
seem to be in light supply. 

The local price situation has not changed in any par- 
ticular during the past thirty days and the chances are 
that there will be no change during the rest of the year. 
Thus far the improvement in market conditions has 
confined itself to demand. 





New York City. Demand seems to be somewhat im 


proved with prices firm and stocks at the mills light 


for all kinds except perhaps plain oak, of which there 
is a reasonably large supply on hand. Quartered oak 
is quoted at from $55 to $60, plain oak about $40 and 
poplar, for which there is a fair demand, $36 to $38. 
Improvement in price is quite likely. The export mar- 
ket in hardwoods is much better than it was. Freight 
rates have gone down because of more charters offering, 
and there is much improvement noted. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Confidence in the hardwood trade 
in all branches is increased and only in part offset by 
the general tendency to reduce stock to make inventories 
easier and show a better cash balance. Still, there will 
hardly be much weakening of the prices on that ac- 
count. It is too difficult to obtain good hardwood of 
any sort to make a good, careful dealer willing to sell 
it for a song. A member of the trade said lately, in 
speaking of the doubtful results of the season’s lumber- 
ing in the southwest, it is the consumer who gets the 
benefit of these operations as a rule, when we reflect on 
the labor and privation they represent to the producer, 
no matter what is paid for it. There is a better report 
from the handlers of white oak and white ash. Quar- 
tered oak still brings $50 and up, though hardly as uni- 
form in price as it should be, and red oak is as strong 
as ever. Maple is somewhat firmer at $22 for best 
inch, with supply very good. Basswood, which is ex- 
pected to give out at any time, still holds out well and 
sells at $27 for firsts and seconds. Chestnut continues 
a leading seller in its especial trade. Furniture mills 
are buying quite liberally now and promise to go ahead 
with increased confidence. 
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Boston, Mass. For some reason, explainable perhaps 
only by the lateness of the season, the hardwood market 
fails to respond to the general expectation by more 
than a steady, though quiet, activity. Like straw hats 
the various items of hardwood have their season and this 
is apparently an off time. The hardwood firms are all 
busy, taking what orders present themselves, and the 
total volume is not by any means inconsiderable, but 
trade lacks the “go,” without which the dealer is not 
wholly satisfied. Quartered white oak is still rather 
slack in demand, but the temper of the public mind is 
shown by a disposition to hold fast what stocks are 
held in first hands, indicating either a short supply 
or great confidence in future values. Plain white oak 
is still much more active than quartered, and a good 
business is reported. Quartered oak sells all the way 
from $60 to $65. Most possessors of good stocks from 
Indiana value their holdings at from $63 to $65. Brown 
ash is rather active and in spite of a temporary sliding 
off in price during the summer months the lumber has 
regained what it has lost in price and is now worth 
$40 for l-inch and $42 to $43 for thicker. Boston 
houses report it still measurably scarce and hard to 
get. White ash has gained a slight impetus during 
the last week or two and may be said to be in fair 
demand. Elm shows no change, and rather less life. 
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Baltimore, Md. The market is reported improv- 
ing. And yet the gain in movement has _ not 
assumed especially noteworthy proportions, but an ap- 
preciable tendency in the direction of better demand is 
nevertheless in evidence and values are steadied accord- 
ingly. Inquiry from towns in this section is more 
active and some transactions deferred prior to the 
national election are being completed. Export business 
is relatively light, European advices being unfavorable 
in some respects. Buyers are impelled by the high 
freight rates to hold off in the expectation that there 
will be a decline soon, and this part of the trade may 
be said to maintain a waiting attitude. That consider- 
able vessel building will be the consequence of existing 
conditions seems likely, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. The trade is in an easy condition, 
with no great demand and firm prices. As a rule sup- 
plies are short, and while there is a firm tone to the 
market there do not appear to be indications of price 
betterment just now. Quartered white oak and plain 
stuff are in fair demand. Red is in good demand and 
dry stocks are scarce. Chestnut is moving fairly well 
but basswood is scarce and in good demand at good 
figures. In general, there is a scarcity of good stock, 
while common is plentiful. 
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Cincinnati, O. The market is still in 4 somewhat 
unsettled condition and the prospect is naturally for 
little if any change this year. Demand, however, is 
as good as could reasonably be expected for the period 
and prices fairly satisfactory. Although little if any 
improvement is noted.in cottonwood, much more lumber 
was disposed of the past week perhaps than for any 
previous week for some time. Desirable supplies of all 
kinds are of limited proportions. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. There is no marked change in the situation 
in hemlock, the handlers of that commodity reporting 
that they are enjoying a fair demand and that lately 
a somewhat better movement has been noted from 
northern distributing points. Stocks are known to 
be rather heavy at mill points, a fact that has exerted 
a continual pressure on prices throughout the fall. 
The producers of hemlock are now exerting their best 
efforts to prevent further demoralization and believe 


that if they are able to hold the cut of hemlock logs 
down to reasonable bounds the coming winter better 
values may be obtained for lumber in the spring. Sales 
have recently been made at from $10.25 to $10.75 in 
carload lots on a Chicago rate. Eastern advices report 
a decidedly stronger sentiment among the hemlock men 
all over that section and the prospect there is that values 
will hold firm through the winter. 





New York City. While the call for hemlock from 
the building trade is not particularly large just now 
some of the retail yards are stocking up and the 
general demand is good enough to warrant the predic- 
tion that the $15 base price will not be changed for 
a long time. Stocks in this market are light and deal- 
ers show encouraging strength in holding out for their 


figures. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The alarm of the pine dealers lest 
the hemlock dealers should make a mess of it again 
by putting up prices so that the buyers would balk 
appeared to be in a fair way of realization during the 
week, when the tip went round that an advance of 50 
cents was to come soon. Still, from interviews with 
the hemlock authorities, by pine dealers with the old 
fear in their minds, it is found that the program is 
merely to get back to schedule, which has been $13 
for Pennsylvania base, so nobody is alarmed. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Movement is fair for the time of 
year. Stocks are much worn down and there is increas- 
ing difficulty in filling orders from mill lists. Dry tim- 
ber is growing scarcer and boards are now bringing $1.50 
more than dimension sizes. More inquiries are afoot, 
affording good prospects for future business. There is 
not so much buying for stock, purchases for this account 
being deferred until after stock taking at the end of 
the year. Prices continue firm and will hold up well 
for some time, if they do not advance a point by spring. 

—eeeeeo 

Pittsburg, Pa. The market continues firm with no 
change in quotations. The volume of business is good. 
and the large number of inquiries is surprising, an indi- 
cation of considerable building for early spring. It 
appears to be a question now of how to distribute the 
lumber on hand among insistent customers, rather than 
how to get rid of stock as was the case some weeks 
ago—before the election. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. A strong inquiry for poplar continues to be 
shown in local manufacturing and dealers say that 
on some grades they are not able to get sufficient stock 
to meet the needs of their customers. A slight falling 
off in the demand for firsts and seconds has been more 
than offset by an increased inquiry for common and 
cull, the latter grade being extremely scarce. A heavy 
increase is noted in the demand for common poplar, 
particularly in the direction of the furniture trade, 
which is now consuming large quantities of all kinds 
of stock. Prices are decidedly firm. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the poplar producers are 
in improved spirits on account of the late rains with 
increased supply of logs. It is too late of course to 
get much benefit from this supply this winter, but it 
will come into the early spring calculation. Mean- 
while the demand is so strong that the dealer in poplar 
will not need to travel much to get rid of it. Poplar 
squares are reported especially scarce in this market 
and the demand for boxes always takes off such grades. 
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Boston, Mass. Poplar holds up well in price; with 
free predictions of still higher prices. No definite 
advance has taken place, although mill men from the 
south and west display their confidence by an unwilling- 
ness to make large contracts at the present prices and 
by strong hints of more money in the near future. Their 
_— is undeniably strong and nature, displaying 
er powers in water and weather, has aided the mill 
men in their upward tendeny. An average price would 
be $37 to $39, with a good many sales reported at 
$36 and some as high as $40. 





Baltimore, Md. No appreciable weakness has devel- 
oped in any department of the poplar trade. Mills en- 
counter no difficulty in the distribution of stocks, and 
prices, when compared to those of other woods, must be 
regarded as high. Furniture manufacturers and other 
consumers are in the market for desirable lots of mid- 
dle grade stuff and there is also good inquiry abroad. 





Cincinnati, O. Although there was an extensive 
movement of logs by the recent tides, the fact that the 
lumber cannot possibly be utilized inside of sixty to 
ninety days and the further fact that considerable losses 
of logs have resulted may more than offset any expected 
softening tendency from the unexpected tides. It 1 
undeniably true that desirable stocks are not plentiful 
in any locality. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Rail trade continues to be hampered 
through car shortage and as building operations ar¢ 
not quite so active as they were before the rainy seas” 
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some mills report a more quiet condition in trade. 
There is some export business doing, and the Knappton 
mills down at the mouth of the Columbia are getting 
out three large cargoes for Australia. The government 
work at the mouth of the Columbia is calling for 
considerable lumber. While the market is easier, theré 
are no changes in prices nor are there liable to be so 
long as loggers are so firm in their ideas of the value 
of the raw material. 

Demand for shingles, as usual at this time of the 
year, shows a material falling off, and there is some 
discussion among the manufacturers with a view to 
closing down temporarily. 

The outlook for export business grows brighter as 
the freight market weakens. Both the German and the 
American governments have been releasing a number 
of big steamers which were engaged in the transport 
business and these are now drifting back into the grain 
and lumber business. Ocean freights are still far above 
normal figures but exporters hope to be able to do better 
by the turn of the year. 
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Seattle, Wash. Outside the local demand the lumber 
trade on Puget sound is not any too brisk. The trouble 
with the cargo demand is not so much on account of 
a lack of orders as inability to secure charters. The 
few vessels reaching the coast the past month have been 
gobbled up by the wheat shippers, and the coastwise 
vessels have all they can do. Consequently freights are 
pretty high, as will be seen by the following rates: 
Sydney, 528 6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 60s; Port Pirie, 
58s 9d; Fremantle, 71s 3d; Geraldton, 72s 6d; West 
coast, 63s 9d; Pisagua Range, Callao direct, 62s 6d; 
Buenos Ayres, 70s and 71s 3d; Hong Kong, 62s 6d; 
Shanghai, 65s; Kiao Chow, 70s; Nagasaki, 60s; Port 
Arthur, 70s; Tientsin, 75s; Newchang, 70s; Taku, 70s; 
Vladivostock, 65s; South Africa, 75s; Great Britain, 
85s. 

Rail trade is slack and in some instances mills are 
absolutely out of orders. As a consequence prices are 
being cut, not only in the Colorado territory, but else- 
where, where competition of late has been keen. Cedar 
and spruce specialties are reported slow by manufacturers 
who cater to this class of trade. After the holidays, 
however, business is expected to revive, and the mill men 
anticipate a heavy demand all next year. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. There is much satisfaction that the 
prevailing open weather north enables builders to remain 
fully as active as they have been at any time this fall. 
Wholesalers in this city expect the present demand to 
hold good until at least December 20, and think it will 
only be the holiday season which will have a dulling 
effect upon the situation. Thus far there has not been 
the least abatement in demand and all mills are selling 
more than they are cutting. Eastern demand is said 
to have improved of late, building in that section is 
going forward merrily, All sections are buying, but the 
greatest improvement of late has been in the east. 

Some southern operators say that there is more accu- 
mulation of stock at mills than a month ago, but they 
also say that most of this is sold and awaiting ship- 
ment. If all the lumber sold were shipped depleted 
stocks would be shown in all sections. Present ship- 
ments are not more than 50 percent of the output of 
the mills and there cannot be other than an accumu- 
lation so long as present conditions prevail. The car 
situation has not improved in any way since last report 
and there is no relief in sight. Reports from the south 
are to the effect that there is more cotton piled up at 
the various shipping points than at any other time this 
year and, as the policy of the roads seems to be to take 
care of the cotton first, there is little hope for lumber. 
Probably the greatest complaint at the scarcity of cars 
comes from Texas. Trade in Texas has developed rapidly 
of late and it has been hard to take care of the business. 
East of the river the car situation is much easier than 
it is west and in consequence Mississippi stocks are 
lower than those in Arkansas. 

Dealers who handle specialties report that demand 
for timbers and car material promises to hold up to its 
present volume during the winter. All of them are far 
behind with their orders and a great amount of new 
business is being figured upon. 

The price situation does not change and there are 
practically no cuts made on the list of July 18, the pres- 
ent basis of quotations. Practically all the larger opera- 
tors have sent out this list and announce that it will 
prevail until after the annual meeting of the manufac- 
turers in January. These prices are regarded as satis- 
factory for this season, and the whole situation is pleas- 
ing. 








Chicago. The yellow pine distributers of this mar- 
ket continue to report a fairly active business, especially 
for the season when only a small demand is usually 
looked for. Inquiries are still numerous and some of 
the mills have sufficient orders in hand to keep them 
busy until after the first of the year. The mill repre- 
sentatives here who cater to the car-building trade 
are having a heavy call for car sills and other car 
material and say that a large amount of car building 
will be undertaken this winter, although considerable 
of it may be postponed until after the first of the year. 
Heavy construction material is also in good request, not 
only for local delivery, but for many points through 
the north, quite a number. of heavy bills having lately 

en contracted for, with others still pending. 

Prices are apparently re-established on a firm basis, 


the list put in effect November 20 being identical with 
that issued under date of July 18. Most of the yellow 
pine men say that they are getting these prices without 
difficulty. As to the future there is more or less expec- 
tation in some quarters of an advance, but it is not 
thought that this will take place for some time or until 
spring trade opens, and then it will be brought about 
by natural conditions upon independent lines, and not 
by concurrent action. 

Kansas City, Mo. The late fall trade has kept the 
mills filled up with all the orders they cared to handle, 
has kept stocks down and has had a very salutary 
effect on prices, and yellow pine is now on a firmer basis 
than it has been at any previous time this year, with 
every condition favorable to continued firm prices. The 
business wholesalers are now getting is secured without 
special effort on their part. They have been pretty 
well supplied with orders for some time, and in instances 
lists in advance of regular market prices have been 
put out to shut off orders. The good weather through- 
out this entire territory is keeping retail trade active 
and, with the low stocks on hand, dealers simply have 
to order lumber to take care of their demands. With 
few exceptions, manufacturers are striving to main- 
tain market quotations. Business on hand and in sight 
is bound to keep the mills running until some time in 
January and there is general complaint of broken stocks 
at the mills; some items in general demand can hardly 
be had at some mills. 


New York City. There are any number of inquiries 
out. Actual demand can nearly be termed good but 
the trade is asking from $1 to $1.50 a thousand more 
for yellow pine than it did thirty days ago. It is hard 
to get stock shipped, for freights have gone up pretty 
close to 75 cents. The mills are reported to be quite 
busy with stocks only fair in size. Freight rates from 
Jacksonville are about $5.75. 
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Boston, Mass. Hard pine shows continued firmness 
in spite of the fact that there is some criticism of 
sales by some of the southwestern concerns at prices 
which are lower than necessary. The heavy mill con- 
struction makes drains upon the large timbers and rift 
flooring continues in active demand, buyers paying the 
price without serious objection. 
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Baltimore, Md. The market for Georgia and other 
southern pine reflects in the main the conditions which 
characterize the woods obtained nearer home. Some 
slight stiffening of values has taken place, but the high 
freight rates are chiefly responsible for the rise and the 
manufacturer is almost where he stood several months 
ago. The state of trade, however, gives promise of 
improvement in the near future and furnishes a base for 
the hope that the new year will bring increased busi- 
ness. 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is a constant, steady demand 
and an increasing tendency towards stiffening prices. 
The mills are reported busy and getting more money 
for their lumber. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Continued activity marks the situa- 
tion in all departments. Shipping continues heavy. 
Orders are plentiful and range of quantity more liberal, 
while prices are firm and show a tendency to advance all 
along the line. Stocks show a decrease in assortment 
and quality, and box grade is receiving decided attention 
and better prices. Cars are in good supply. Vessels are 
fairly plentiful at $2.50 to New York and sound points; 
$3.50 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. In a general way the North Carolina 
pine trade may be said to have taken on appreciable 
strength during the past few weeks. Considerable lum- 
ber is moving, and the principal element of weakness, 
which was to be found mainly in box grades, has almost 
entirely disappeared. While values have not yet gone 
up to any extent, the outlook appears more favorable 
than for some time, and conditions are such that any 
increase in inquiry is certain to bring also a correspond- 
ing stiffening of values. Box manufacturers are excep- 
tionally busy, the demand for their product being unusu- 
ally active. Beyond this business is rather . quiet, 
though fairly large quantities of lumber are moving. 
Export trade continues to be affected by high freight 
rates. 





New York City. In line with other stock there is a 
fairly good call for North Carolina pine. Prices are 
held firm, but there is no evidence of any advance. Box 
is quoted at $11; No. 2 edge is to be had at $18, 
and for No. 1 $20 is asked. The amount of stock on 
hand is not over large and the mills are reported to be 
quite busy. 





Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine has been marked 
up during the past few weeks $1 to $1.50 on some 
items, and there is a strong tendency to work it up all 
along the line. Buying has been fairly liberal during 
the week and salesmen seem pretty well satisfied. It 
is thought by competent judges that there is room for 
an appreciable advance on items which have not yet 
been marked up. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Movement is fair and the future 
looks promising. Reports reaching here are that mills 
are well filled up with orders and that prices continue 


to strengthen. In one quarter it is asserted that the 
mills are busier now than at any other time during 
the last six months. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. That the cypress trade in this territory has 
fallen off to some extent of late has not been unexpected, 
nor is it to be regarded as a discouraging feature from 
any standpoint. Cypress consumers have been so greatly 
bothered by delays in shipments caused by shortage 
in stocks at the mills for the past several months that 
now that their trade shows a falling off it will be 
something of a relief to them, as well as to the manu- 
facturers, who will be afforded an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate stock. From all appearances the manufac- 
turers will need all the lumber they will be able to 
produce this winter for the trade of the coming spring. 
Prices remain firm and steady and no change is antici- 
pated for the present, although there is some prospect of 
a slight advance that will probably be coincident with 
the opening of an active demand after the new year. 

St. Louis, Mo. Some big sales have been consum- 
mated during the past thirty days and there continues 
brighter demand for this variety of stock than for 
almost any other lumber commodity handled in this 
market. It is stated that one wholesaler in this city 
representing southern mills has orders on his books for 
5,000,000 feet, only 1,000,000 of which can be delivered 
this year, leaving one wholesaler with orders for 4,000,- 
000 feet for spring delivery all for local people. Prac- 
tically all of it was sold since the election and large 
sales are still being made. St. Louis buyers recently 
in the southern country are impressed with two 
things: First, that there will not be nearly enough 
stock at the mills to satisfy the demand next year; 
second, that this scarcity will undoubtedly tend to 
advance prices. They consider it wise to place their 
orders early, while present conditions prevail, and are 
acting accordingly. Country trade holds and shipments 
are rather heavy for the season. This trade has grown 
materially during the past year and the future is parti- 
cularly bright. Wholesalers say that there is not a 
retail yard in this eity which does not carry cypress in 
stock and that its sale is increasing rapidly. A big 
quantity is now used for interior finishing and nearly 
all buildings now going up call for cypress in their con- 
struction. On the whole, the cypress situation could 
hardly be better at this season and the prospects are 
such that a statement that the mills will be short of 
stock during the whole of next year is no prediction 
at all. 





Kansas City, Mo. Reports from New Orleans say 
that manufacturers are discouraging large order busi- 
ness from the east as they do not want to be handi- 
capped next spring in taking care of the yard carload 
trade, which is interpreted that manufacturers of cypress 
are well satisfied with the mixed order trade which they 
have been catering to this year and particularly with the 
demand from the southwest, which has not only been 
profitable but in excess of expectations. Dealers have 
established a demand for Louisiana red cypress during 
the past year and will handle it in increased quantities 
in the future. 

New York City. A fair volume of business is being 
done in cypress and the demand continues of good size, 
with but a fair supply on hand and prices continuing 
to stiffen, From the mills come similar stories of not 
too much on hand and figures firmly held. The pros- 
pects are bright for the present demand continuing dur- 
ing the greater part of the winter months and an 
advance in prices the moment the call becomes large 
and urgent enough to stand it. 








Boston, Mass. Stocks are no more than enough to 
take care of present requirements and a little increase 
in demand would make a decided flurry. Southern 
operators report that mills are just about taking care 
of their regular trade and are seeking no further busi- 
ness. Dry stock in the south is not by any means 
plentiful; this is borne out by the fact that a good 
feal of green stock comes into the market and, taking 
it all together, the cypress men are increasingly con- 
fident of their strong position. 





Baltimore, Md. Trade in the main is characterized 
by that quiet which has become a familiar feature of the 
market for this wood. There are not wanting indica- 
tions, however, that the future may be expected to usher 
in a decided improvement. Prices are fairly well main- 
tained and may be regarded as high in view of the placid 
surface indications. The future prospects are rather 
encouraging. Building operations and other avenues of 
consumption give indications of enlarged absorption, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedars is un- 
settled at present, although prices appear to be firm at 
$2.10. Little buying is done by retailers and nearly all 
sales reported by handlers in this city are for specula- 
tion. Should coast manufacturers decide to curtail the 
output of their mills and to demand firm values for their 
goods, it is believed that the present figure will remain 
through the winter months and that an advance will be 
noted as soon as the spring trade shall begin. On the 
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other hand, if the coast men decide to work at their full- 
est capacity on the present basis it is probable that values 
will be unsettled in the months to come. 

eee 

Saginaw Valley. ‘here is a good demand for shingles. 
The product is mostly cedar, few white pine being manu- 
factured, and cedars are bringing $1.90 and $2.90 at 
interior mills. Many shingle mills will be operated dur- 
ing the winter, owing to the light stocks, satisfactory 
prices and good demand. 

eee 

Seattle, Wash. The majority of the shingle mills in 
this state are preparing to close down tonight for a 
period ranging from thirty to sixty days. They do this 
not on account of a scarcity of orders but because they 
do not want to stock up the yards in the east before 
next spring and also because it is unprofitable to oper- 
ate during the winter months. Nearly every mill reports 
demand good and prices stiff, and all are turning down 
orders for future delivery. 

San Francisco, Cal. The redwood shingle situation is 
not greatly altered since the last letter, although the 
number of shingles shipped eastward is not so great 
as last month. Until April there will be a general fall- 
ing away in orders and shipments because of the reduc- 
tion of demands from the east, owing to eastern cli- 
matic conditions. Spring repairs will take large quan- 
tities of the great redwood shingle for eastern builders 
and lumber dealers. Shipments this year will excel 
those of 1899 by many thousand bundles, 
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Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here who handle red cedar 
shingles report that there is quite a demand for shingles 
for next year’s delivery on prevailing quotations and 
offers of large orders if accepted at a few cents less 
than the present market. It is not believed that there 
will be any material decline in prices this winter, as 
mills now have a good many orders on hand and are 
talking of closing down about the first of the year 
for two or three months. Extra Star A Stars are firm 
at $2.26 on Kansas City rate, the same price that has 
been in effect for over a month. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The scarcity of shingles in this 
market is the more marked when it is reflected that the 
lakes are practically closed. Demand has been brisk 
for some time and sprang up so unexpectedly that no- 
body has been able to make sales good, to say nothing 
of an increase of supply. Some dealers will be able to 
do little this winter unless it is possible to get in a 
stock all-rail, which will make it necessary to depend 
on pine and to sell for more than the present prices, 
which has not been undertaken as yet. There is certain 
to be a shortage of red cedars with all dealers, 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The shingle business is quiet and 
shows no change in prices. The Washington cedar rift 
grain shingle is enjoying a comfortable call at $3 to 
$10 a thousand, while eastern cedars are sold at some- 
thing a trifle less. In neither quarter can the trade 
be called of good proportions, even for a quiet season. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Trade in cooperage stock has been seriously 
interfered with this week on account of a strike of the 
working coopers, who want an advance of from 224 to 
25 cents a package. Consequently sales of stock have 
been slow. ‘Tierces are offered at $1.10, but buyers are 
wanting for the present. A good many of the manu- 
facturing coopers had sold ahead and the employees, 
seeing the advantage of their position, struck for better 
wages, with the result that trade is temporarily 
blocked, There is little life in the market in other 
lines at present. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 265 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines, 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
| charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take position and stock in new interior finish factory. State 
experience, salary, amount of stock can take. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. Address 
“F. L. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
In wholesale lumber office, to act as office man, correspondent 
or salesman. Must be worker and acquainted with Chicago 
trade. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “S. T. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WE WANT TO ENGAGE FOR ANOTHER SEASON 
One filer, millwright and foreman combined, one who understands 
planers, ete. We also want one each—Jath man, edger man, en- 
gineer, planer man. Send references and recommendations to 
BOORMAN LUMBER CO., Kalispell. Montana. 


WANTED-BAND SAW FILER. 
A1 man for log mill and band resaw. State experience and 
wages wanted. Must come at once. ‘ 
KENTUCKY LUMBER CO., Burnside, Ky. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To work in lumber office. Must be good penman and some ex- 
perience in lumber business. For particulars address 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 











WANTED—A FIRST CLASS FILER 

And two first class sawyers, with yellow pine and cypress ex- 

perience, to go to a mill in South Carolina. Give references, 

state wages wanted, and the records you have made in cutting. 
Address “COOPER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
With reliable firm. Would like position in south. 12 years exper- 
ience and best of references. Open for position after December 
Ist. Address “HANCOCK,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
In office of retail lumber plant. Best of references. Employed 
at present but desire change. Address 
“F, P. G.” care of American Lumberman. 








PLANER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
By January ist. Reference if required. Address 
“CHARLES,”’ 434 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As planing mill foreman. Competent man, good references. 
Address ‘‘M. L. S.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
Young man of ability desires positionas manager of retail yard. 
Best of references, Address 
“S. T. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
After January 1st. In town with good schools, good size yard. 
One doing good business and men to look after. Posted on buying 
and selling. Address L. K. LEWIS, Box 9, Cyrus, Minn. 














WANTED-—ENGINEER. 

A thoroughly competent saw mill engineer who understands 
lathe, planer and general shop work, to go to a mill in South 
Carolina. Michigan and Wisconsin experience preferred. State 
wages wanted, and give references. Address 

“YELLOW PINE 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
To manage one of our yards; must invest #4,000.00. Western 
town of 5,000. Excellent climate. Annual sales $60,000.00, 
Address “VALLEY,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

A man experienced in the yellow pine lumber business to take 
charge of a wholesale business already established. Must be 
posted on making out price lists and buying and making contracts 
with mills. Address *‘‘J.,’’ Lock Box No. 580, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED A NO. | MANAGER 
For a wholesale hardwood department; one who is perfectly 
familiar with the domestic trade, and also with export trade. 
State terms, and address 

“W.F. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For southern territory, one acquainted with Kentucky trade 
preferred. Address “S.T. 16,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—MACHINE HANDS. 
Good machine men in sash and door factory, Address 
“S. T. 15, care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Wholesale hardwood lumber salesman for Chicago and vicinity. 


State experience and salary. 
Address “S. T. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS DOOR MAKER. 
One competent to lay off and machine stock and special doors. 
Steady employment to reliable man, 
BERING MFG. CO., Houston, Tex. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
To take charge from saw mill to car, of a production of one and 
one-half million per month; must be capable judge of good saw 
and planing mill work; salary $100.00 per month. Address 
“S. T. 8,” care of American Lumberman, 














WANTED. 
One strictly first class planing mill foreman for yellow pine plant 
in southern Arkansas, Address 


“S. T. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
To take charge of sash department of factory with capacity of 
about 1,000 windows daily. Must be capable of handling all styles 
of special sash. Good salary to first class man, 
Address “S. T. 7,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To handle sash and doors from Chicago; state territory covered, 
business and personal references. 
Address ‘(DOOR MAKERS,” care of American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Who is thoroughly acquainted with the lumber trade in New 


York and Philadelphia. 
Address “F, M.,” 169 Tyler St., Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 
To handle sash and door orders. State your experience and 


personal references. Address 
“BRUSH AND WOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BILL CLERK 
Competent to figure sash and door invoice. Must be quick, ac- 
curate and a fine emee. Give business and personal refer- 
ences, “HENRY GEORGE, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TRAVELLER 
For Iowa ie Man with retail yard experience preferred. 
HE U.N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 




















WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
By afirst class young man, good references and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Address F. 8. IRWIN, Bridgeport, Ill. 


WANTED—POSTION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
By skillful young man. Good experience on resaws and large 
bands. Satisfaction assured. Can come at once. 
Address “S. T. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
In any capacity by man of thirty years experience, skilled in all 
the details from stump to consumer and from bookkeeper to 
manager, such as filing circular and band saws, millwrighting. 
putting up large and first class mills, management of men and 
work, ete. Would as soon take a job at filing; second to none 
at this work. Best of references. Address 
“EMPLOYMENT,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
yellow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
as manager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references. 
Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED AFTER JANUARY |, 1901. 

Position as woods foreman or locomotive engineer, with 20 years 
experience in yellow pinelogging department. Cangive good ref- 
erences, 

Address “LOUISIANA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ENGINEER. : 
Man of ability. Mention wages when writing. 
ddress “P. R. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED. 

To sell lumber and shingles of all kinds, especially yellow pine 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey states. 15 years 
experience. State what commission you will allow. 

Address POST OFFICE BOX NO. 566, Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent by experienced lumberman, thoroughly posted 
on logging, manufacturing and grading. Also acquainted with 
the trade. Am filling such a position at present but desire to 
change. Address “‘L, O. 7,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

A man 44 years old, having 24 years experience in the lumber 
business and manufacturing of sash, doors and blinds and general 
mill work, and extended experience in estimating mill work from 
architects’ plans. Can give good reference. 

Address “L, O. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By up-to-date man. Will come on trial. Good reference. Pacific 
Coast preferred. Address 
CHAS. R. PERRY, West Branch, Ogemaw Co., Mich. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

Experienced in pine and cypress, familiar with all details from 
woods to car. Good accountant, correspondent and office sales- 
man. Can fill any position pertaining to lumber office or manu- 
facturing plant. Best of references. 

dress “M. N. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, ppety to 
JNO. OXEN , Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
our watch. Delivered for $2.50 each in cloth, or $3.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—10,000 HUSTLERS 
To advertise in our Wanted and For Sale Department. For em- 
ployment, employees, lumber, shingles, timber, timber lands, 
machinery new or second hand, logging railway equipment, 
business COE A business getter for business poops: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















|_Wanted:Cmployment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By man of ability. Tested experience on all kinds of timber. A1 
references. Wants steady position. When writing mention 
wages. Give full particulars. 
Address “S. T. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—POSITION. 
Capable man, 15 years experience, desires position as superin- 
tendent of woodworking business. East preferred, good refer- 
ences. Address ‘W. 42 W.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
As ppetter, buyer, shi r, salesman, accountant or manager. 
Address “H. W. 70,” care of American Lumberman. 


Wanted: Timber--imber Lands 


WILL EXCHANGE FOR TIN BERLANDS 
And pay difference, one of the best lead and zinc mines in the 
great mining district of Joplin, Missouri, with 100 ton concentrat- 
ing plant. Nearly new. Lots of ore and low royalty. Owner® 
lumberman, cannot give mine attention. Must sell quick. Great 
opportunity. Address ‘‘F.M. W.” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
When in need of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw filers, 
sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, mill machin- 
ists and mill blaeksmiths, to corrrespond with the North Western 
Mill Men's Skilled Labor Association. Address 
CHAS. E. SWEET, Sec’y., Washburn, Wisconsin. 





WANTED-—POSITION. 

Young man having had eight years experience as general office 
man and bookkeeper, desires a position where strict attention to 
business and ability wil be appreciated. At presentamemployed. 
Excellent references. Address 

“S. T. 1," care of American Lumberman. 


Wantedfumber Shingles} 


WANTED-—SASSAFRAS. 
One or two cars 1 inch, No. 1 common or better. 
W. E. TERHUNE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO, E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago, Il 
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